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= he Tranſattions of tbe F RENCH 
| in LOUISIANA. 


: 


c HA P. 1. 
7 the 11 Diſcavery .and Settlement of 


Lovistana. 
FT ER the Spaniards came to have 
Settlements on the Great Antilles, 
14 it was not long before they attempt- 
ed to make Diſcoveries on the coaſts of the 
"Gulf of Mexico. In 1520, Lycas JV. aſquez Ae 
Jillan landed on the Continent w the North 


of that Gulf, being favourably received * — 
Vol. I. B 


— — 
— "A 


2 THE HISTORY 


the people of the country, who made him pre- 

ſents in gold, pearls, and plated filver, This 
| _ favourable reception made him return thither 
r four years after; but the natives having 
changed their friendly ſentiments towards him, 
killed two hundred of his Nn and TY 
him to fetire. / | 


In 1528 Panglil Ne — 6 landed alſo « on 
that coaſt, receiving from the firſt nations, he 
met-in his way, preſents made in gold; which» 
by ſigns, they gave him to underſtand; came 
from the Apalachean mountains, in the coun- | 
try, which at this day goes under the name of 
Flerida : And thither he attempted to go, un- 
dertaking a hazardous journey of twenty five | 
days. In this march he was fo often attack- i 
ed by the new people he continually diſco- 8 

- vered, and loſt ſo many of his men, as only ö 
to think of re- embarking with the few that 
were leſt, happy to have himſelf eſcaped the 
dangers, which his imprudence had expoſed 
him to. 


The relation publiſhed by che Hiſtorian of 
Deminico + Soto, who in 1539 landed in the 
wi! Bay of St. Eſprit, is ſo romantic, and fo con- 

1 ſttantly contradicted by all who have travelled 
| j that country, that far from giving credit to it, 
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OF LOUISIANA. 3 
we ought rather to ſuppoſe his enterprize had 
no ſucceſs; as no traces of it have remained, 
= any more than of thoſe that went before. The 
inutility of theſe attempts proved no manner 
of diſcouragement to the Spaniards : Aſter the 
diſcovery of Florida, it was with a jealous eye 
they faw the French ſettle there in 1564, un- 
der Rent de Luudnniere, ſent thither by the 
Admiral Colipni, where he built Fort Carolin; 
the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen above 
the Fort of Ponſacola . There the Spaniards 
ſome time' after attacked' them, and forcing 
wem to capitulate; cruelly murdered them, 
= without any regard had to the treaty conclu- 
- died between them. As France was at that 
time involved in the calamities of a religious 
Ver, this aft of barbarity had remained un- 
& reſented; had not a fingle man of Mont Mar- 
ly Jang? named Dominique de Gourget, attempted, 
in the name of tho nation, to take vengeance 
= thereof. In 1567 having fitted out a veſſel, 
und failed for Florida, he took three Forts 
built dy the Spaniards; and after killing ma- 
of my of them in the ſeveral attacks he made, 
he habged the reſt: And having ſettled there "op 
(0 This intended. ſettlement of Admiral Coligni was on 
the eaſt coalt of Florida, about St. Auguſtin, inſtead of 
Penſacola. De Laer is of opinion, that. their Fort Carolin 
was the ſame with St, Auguſtin. 
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new poſt *, returned to France. But che dif- 
orders of the State having prevented the main- 
taining that poſt ; the Spaniards ſoon after re⸗ 


took poſſeſſion of the country, where ey re- 
main duch dy- 2 dadg e meer 2430 Mo 10 


V 1 AK 71” 
Vue, : io reren 


From chat time the Frank ſeemed ta have 
dropped all thoughts of that conſt, or of aty 


tempting any diſcoveries therein ben the 
Wars in Canada with the natives, affarded them 
the knowledge of the vaſt, country, they ate 
"ws polieſſed of at this day. In one of theſe Mar 
A Recollet, « or * Franciſcan Fri fiar named F. Men- 
nepin, Was taken and carried to the Hlinois. 
As he had ſome kill in ſurgery,. he proved 
ſerviceable to that people, and was alſo kind- 
ly treated by t them: And.heing at full liberty, 
he travelled over the country, following ſor a 
conſiderable time the banks of che river. &. 
Louis, or M. bi, without being able to pro- 
ceed to its mouth. However, he failed not 
> to take poſſeſſion of that country; in the name 
of Louis XIV. calling it, Leuiſeana. U Provl- 
dence havin g facilitated his return 10 Cunade, 


he gave the moſt adyantageous account gf all 
he had ſeen ; and er his return to France, 


He abandoned the country Wilks el any et 
tlement; nor have the French ever had "*ny ſettlement in 


it from that day to th. See Litndomitre,” Hutiupt, &t. 
Wen 8 YU drew 
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OF,LOUISIANA 5 
drew, up I lynn ne e to M. 
Celler. bar . 


The account be gave of F Lies failed 
not to prod, uce its good effects. M. de la Salle, 
equally famous for his misfortunes and his 
courage, andertook to traverſe theſe unknown 
countries quite'ts the ſea. In Fan. 1679 he 
ſet out ftom Quebec with a large detachments 
and being cbme among the Nlinois, there built 
the firſt fort France ever had in that country, 
calling it Crevecur; and there he left a good 
gatrifon under the command of the Chevalier 
de Ten. From thence he went down the xi- 
ver Sr. Louis, quite to ite mouth; Which, as 
has been ſaid, is in the Gulf of e And 
having made obſervations, and taken the ele- 
vation in the beſt manner he could; returned 


by the fame way to Quebec, from whence he 
"paſſed over to” rance. | 


T1GUR 89 F 


After giving the aue of dias journey 
"of what importance it Was to the State, to 
make ſure of ſo fige and extenſiye a country, 
 {crupled not to allow him a ſbip and a ſmall 
frigate, f in order to find out, by che way. of 
the Gulf of Merico, the mouth of the river 
Se. Louis He ſet fail in 168: 5: But bis ob- 
kata, doubtleſs, not having had all the 


HO B 3 juſtneſs 
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juſtneſo requiſite, after arriving in the Gulf, 
he got beyond the river, and running too far 
weſtward, entered the Bay of St. Bernard: 
And ſome miſunderſtanding happeniog be- 
tween him and the officers of the veſſels, he 
debarqued with the men under his commands 
and having ſettled a poſt in that place, un- 


dertook to go by land in queſt of the great 
xiver, But after a march of ſeveral days, 
ſome of his people, irritated on account of 
the fatigue he expoſed them to, availing them- 
ſelves of an opportunity, when ſeparated from 
the reſt of his men, baſely aflaſſinated; him. 
The ſoldiers, tho deprived of their Comman- 
det, ſtill continued their route, and, after 
crofling many river arrived at length at the 
Arlanſas, where they unexpectedly found a 
French poſt, lately ſettled... The | Chevalier ds 
Tonti was gone down from the fort oft the 1- 
linois, quite to the mouth of the river, about 
the time he judged M. de la Salle might have 
arrived by ſea: And not finding him, was 
gone up again, in order to return to his poſt. 
And in his way entering the river of the Ar- 
kanſas, quite to the village | of that nation, 

with whom he made an alliance, ſome of his 
people inſiſted, they might be allowed to ſet- 
tle there; which was agreed to, he leaving ten 
* them i in that ** And this ſmall can- 
| | tonment 


8 
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or LOUISIANA. 3 
tonment maintained its ground, not only be- 
cauſe from time to time enereaſed by ſome 
Canadians, who came down this river; but 
above all becauſe thoſe who formed. it, had 


the prudent precaution to live in peace with 


the natives, and treat, as legitimate, the chil- 
dren they had by the daughters of the Arlan- 


ſas, with whom they matched out of ne- 
ceſſity. 


The report of the pleaſantneſs of ne 
ſpreading through Canada, many Frenchmen 
of that country repaired. to ſettle there, diſ- 
perſing themſelves at pleaſure along the river 
St. Louis, eſpecially towards its mouth, and 
even in ſome iſlands on the coaſt, and on the 
river Mobile, which lies nearer Canada, The 
facility of the commerce with St. Domingo 
was, undoubtedly, what invited them to the 
neighbourhood of the ſea, though the inte- 
rior parts of the country be in all reſpeAts far 
preferable, However, theſe ſcattered: fettle- 
ments, incapable to maintain their-ground of 
themſelves, and too diſtant to be able to afford 
mutual aſſiſtance, neither warranted the poſ- 
ſeſſion af this country, nor could they be call- 
ed a taking of poſſeſſion. Louiſiana remain» 
ed in this neglected ſtate, till M. 4 Hiberville, 


Chef d Blade, having diſcovered, in 1698, 


B 4 the 
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; country, carried thither the firſt colony i in 


ile, with all the facility that could be wiſhed ; 
dut its progreſs proved flow : For theſe firſt 


| their own induſtry, joined to ſome rude tools, 


8 them. 


of the ſtate, continually engroſſed the atten- 


the mouths of the river $. Louis, and being 
nominated Governor General of that vaſt 


1699: As be was a native of Canada, the | 
colony almoſt ent rely confiſted of Canadians, 
among whom M. de Luchereau, uncle of Ma- 


dam 4 IBerville, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. 2 


—# + 


The 3 was made on the river Mo- 


inhabitants had no other advantage aboye the 
natives, as to the neceſſaries of life, but what 


to give the plaineſt forms to timbers, . 


The was which Louis XIV. had 4 that 
time to maintain, and the preſſing neceſſities 


tion of the Miniſtry, nor allowed them time 
to think of Lowifiana. What was then thought 
moſt adviſeable, was to make a grant of it to 
ſome rich perſon; who, finding it his inter- 
eſt to improve that country, would at the 
ſame time that he promoted his own intereſt, 
promote that of the ſtate. Louifiana was thus 
ceded to M. Crozat. And it is to be pre- 
bare had M. 4 Hiberville * longer, the 


colony 
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OF; LOVISTANA. 9 
colony would, haye made conſiderable pro- 
greſs : But that illuſtrious ſea-officer, whoſe 
authority! was conſiderable, dying at the Ha- 
vannab, in 1701 3, after which this ſettlement 
was deſerted : A long time muſt intervene be- 
fore; a new Governor could arrive * France. 
The perſon pitched upon to fill that poſt, was 
M. de la Motte Cadillas, who arrived! in chat 
TTY.” 3 


The colony had but 2 ſcanty meaſure of 
commodities, and money ſcarcer yet: It was 
rather j in a ſtate of languor, than of vigorous 
adivity, in one of the fineſt. countries in the 
world ; becauſe impoſſible for it to do the la- 
Vs works, and make the firſt adyances,. 
always requiſite 1 in the beſt lands. 


The Spaniards, for a long time, conſidered 
Louifiana' as a property juſtly theirs, becauſe it 
conſtitutes the greateſt part of Florida, which 
they firſt, diſcovered. © The pains the French 
were at then to ſettle there, rouſed their jea- - 
louſy, to form the deſign of cramping us, by 
ſettling at the ¶ nals, a nation not very di- 
ſtant from the Nacichitoches, whither ſome 
Frenebmen had penetrated. There the pa- 
mar met with no ſmall difficulty to form 
that ſettlement, and being at a loſs how to 
1 it, one F. T. aalhs, a Nanciſcan 


B 5 Fries, 
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Friar, took it in his” head to write to the 
French, to beg their affiſtance | in ſettling a 
miffion among the Affnais.” He ſent three 
different copies of his letter hap-hazard three 
different ways to our ſettlements, hoping one 
of them at leaſt might fall into the Mons" of 
the French, l 


I is 
Nor was he iſppointed in his hops one 
of them » from one poſt to another, and from 
hand to hand, falling into the hands of M. 
de la Motte. That General, inceſſantly ta- 
ken up with the concerns of the colony, and 
the means of relieving i it, was not apprized 
of the deſign of the Spaniards in that letter z 
could only ſee therein a ſure and ſhort me- 
thod to remedy the preſent evils, by favour- 
ing the Spaniards, and making a treaty of 
commerce with them, which might procure 
to the colony what. it was in want of, and 
what the Spaniards abounded with, namely, 
horſes,.. cattle, and money: He therefore 
communicated that letter to M. de St, Denis, 


to whom he propoſed to undertake: a n 
by land to Mexico. 80 


M. de St. Deni, for the fourteen ; years he 
was in Louiſiana, had made ſeveral excurſions 
up and down. the country; and having. a ge- 
nezal 


— 
— 


OF LOUISIANA 1 
neral knowledge of all the languages of the 
different nations vhich inbabit it, gained the- 
love and eſteem of theſe people, ſo far as to 
be acknowleged their Grand Chief. This 
Gentleman, in other reſpects a man of cou- 


rage, prudence, and reſolution, was then the 
fitteſt perſon M. de la Motte could have pitch-" | 


ed upon, to put his deſign in execution. 


Hoy fatiguing ſoever the enterprize was, 
M. de St. Denis undertook it with pleaſure, 
and ſet out with twenty-five men. This ſmall 
company would have made ſome figure, had- 
it continued entire; but ſome of them drop» 
ped M. de St. Denis by the way, and many 
of them remained among the Nadtchitoches, to 
whoſe country he was come. He was there 
fore obliged to ſet out from that place, ac- 
companied only by ten men, with whom he 
traverſed upwards of an hundred and fifty 
leagues in a country entirely depopulated, ha- 
ving on his route met with no nation, till he 
came to the Preſidio, or fortreſs of St. John 
Beptift, on the Rio (river) del _— in rn 
Mexico. 8 11 


The Governor of this fort was Don Diego 
Raimond, an officer advanced in years, Who 
fayourably received M. de St. Denis, on ac- 

þ | B 6 ; quaint- | 


| 16 THE: HISTORY: . 
__ -- _ -Guainting: him, that the motive to his jout-s, 
ney; was F. Yaalgd's(letter, and that he had, 
orders to repair to Mexico. + But as the Sa- 
niatd: do not readily allow ſtrangers to travel 
through the countries of their dominion in 
America, for fear the view of theſe fine coun- 

tties ſhauld inſpire notions, the conſequences. 
of which. might be greatly, prejudicial to them, 

D. Diego did not chuſe to permit M. de St. 
Beni to continue his route, without the pre- 
vious Sunſent of the Viceroy, It was there 

| ſore neceſſary to Uſpatch a e n 
and to wait his return. 1 | 


13-1020 | : 

\ The courier, impatientl/ . for, arti- 
ved at length, with the permiſſion granted by 
the Duke of Linarex, Viceroy. of Mexico. 
Upon which M. de St. Denis ſet out directly, 
and arrived at Mexico, June 8, 1715. The 
Viceroy had naturally ; an affection to France; 
M. de St. Denis was therefore, favourably, re- 
ceived, ſaving: ſome precautions, which the 
Nake thought proper to take, not to give any 
diſguſt, to ſome officers of juſlice who were 


8 * — — * 


about him. 7 


{Ts x 
* by 


* : +. 


:- The * r-was ſoon diſpatched; the Duke 
vf Linareꝝ having promiſed to make a treaty. 
of commerce, Es ſoon as the Sparrards ſhould! 
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be ſettled at the ¶ ſinais; which M. de St. 


WA undertook. to . n * return jo. 


— * - 
of, this » : 
” 
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The Petit _ M. de St. Denis: His for 


tling the Spaniards at the Aſſinals. 


His ſecond Ig to TE and r. re- 
dhenices: * 10 0b rife of 


LE 


-De St. — . gn hae py hes 
— 4. fort of St. Join Baptift ; after; which 
he reſolved to form the Caravan, which was 
to be ſettled at the ¶ſinait; at whoſe head, 
M. de St. Denis put bimſelf, and happily cons, 
ducted it to the place appointed, And then; 
having, in quality of Grand Chief, pug 
bled the nation of the 272 Inais, be exhorted. 
them to receive and uſe the Spaniarts well, ' 
The veneration, which that people had for 

him, made them ſubmit to his will in all 
things; and thus the promiſe he had made 


to the Duke of Lane was 1 ful- 
filled. | % Wi, A | \ v0 


$ 4 *.& 1 oe, f i 4 TX) 


The Aſfmais are fifty leagues diſtant from 
the Na#chitoches, _ The Spantards,' finding 
a themſelves 


7 
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themſelves ſtill at too great a diſtanee from 
us; availed themſelves of that firſt ſettlement, 
in order to form a ſecond among the Adaies; 
a nation which is ten leagues from our poſt i 
of the Naftchitoches : whereby they confine | 
us on the weſt within the neighbourhood of i 
the river St. Zoxis : And from that time it 
was not their fault, that they had not cramp 
ed us to che North: As I ſhal-mention in its 
place. 


— 


To this ancadote of their hiſtory. I ſhall, 

in a word or two, add that of their ſettle- 
ment at Penſacola, on the coaſt of Florida, 
three months after M. 4 Hiberville had car- 

. ried the firſt inhabitants to Louifiana, that 
country having continued to be inhabited by 
Europeans, ever ſince the garriſon left there 

by Dominique de Gourges ; which either pe- 

f ere or deſerted, for want of being ſup- 

. po rted 3 


Tor return to M. de la Matte * M. St. 
Denis : The former, ever attentive to the 
project of having a treaty of commerce con- 
cluded with the Spaniards, and pleaſed with 
the ſucceſs of M. de St. Denis's journey to 
Mexico, propoſed his return thither again, 


They returned to France, See p. 4. 
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oul 


not doubting but the Duke of Linarez w 

be 4s good as bis word, as the French had. als 
ready been. M. de St. Deni, ever ready to 
obey, accepted the commiſſion of his Gene- 
ral. But this ſecond j journey v was not to be 
undertaken as the firſt; it was proper to car- 
ry ſome goods, in order to execute that treaty, 
as ſoon as it ſhould be concluded, and to ind 
demnify himſelf for the expences he was to 
beat. Though the ſtore-houſes of M. Co. 
aat were full, it was no eaſy matter to get 
goods. The factors refuſed to give any on ere- 
dit 3 nay, refuſed M. de la Montes ſecurity; 3 
and there was no money to be had to pay 


8 them, The Governor was therefore obli ged 


to form a company of the moſt reſponfible- 
men of the colony: And to this company only 
the factors determined to advance the goods. 
This expedient was far from being agreeable 
to M. de St. Denis, who opened his mind to 
M. de la Moite on that head, and told him, 
that ſome or all of his partners would accom- 
pany che goods they had engaged to be ſecu- 
rity for: and that, altho it was abſolutely | ne- 
ceſſury the effects ſhould appear to be his pro- 
perty alone, they would not fail to diſcover, 
they themſelves were the proprietors ; which 
would be ſufficient to cauſe their confiſca- 


tion; 


ELIE STORY, 


| e the commerce between the two nations 


not being open. a M. de la Motte ſaw the ſor 


lait) of cle reaſons ; but the impoſſibility = 


of Ang otherwiſe, conftrained him to ſu- 


perfede them: And, as, M. de St. Deni had 


foreſeen, it Re gh -baj ppene TURES 


185 05 Das £207 21 tub r [1526 abnu 
He ſet tut from Aae ee rt 216, 
eſcorted. ag he alle along apprehended, by 


ſome of thoſe concerned; and being come to 


the Anais, he there paſſed the winter. On 
the 19th of March, the year following, ſet 


ting out on bis journey, he ſoon arrived at 


the;Prefidio. of gᷣt. Jabn Baptiſ. M. d. St. 
Denis declared theſe goods to be his own pro- 
perty, in order to obviate their confiſcatioh, 
Which was otherwiſe unavoidable; and want- 
8 . ſhe ſhew w. ſame as of bounty and genero- 
ty, in order to gain the friendſhip of the 
ee. But the unttactableneſa, the ava- 
rice, and, indiſcretion of the parties concerns 


ed, broke through all his meaſures 3 and. to 


prevent the entire diſconcerting of them, he 
haſtened his departure 1 Mexico, where he 


l 


arrived 4 17 1 The ; Dus of Ur 


| death- bed. N. 1 85 Hens bad, however 
time to fee him, who knew him again: And 
that Nobleman took care to have him r tecom- 


mended 
{ cab 
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mended to the Viceroy his ſucceſſor; namely, 


the Marquis of Balers, . .aman as much ag inſt 
the French, as the Duke was for them . 


| M. de St. Denis did not long ſollicit the 
Marquis of Balero for concluding che treaty 
of commerce; he ſoon had other buſineſs to 


wind. F. Olivares, who, on the repreſen« 


tation of F..Ydalgo, as a perſon of a jealous, 
turbulent, and dangerous diſpoſition, had been 
excluded from the miſſion to the A/inais, be- 
ing then at the court of the Viceroy, ſaw: 
with an evil eye the perſon, who had ſettled 
F. Ydalze in that miſſion, and teſolved to be 
avenged c on him for the vexation cauſed: by 
that diſappoiatment. He joined himſelf to an 
oficer, named Don Martin de Alaron, a per- 
ſon peculiarly protected by the Marquis of 


Balero: And they ſucceeded fo well with that 


Nobleman, that in the time M. de St. Denis 
leaſt expected, he found himſelf arreſted, and 
clapt in a dungeon ; from which he was not 
diſcharged till December 20 of this year, by 
an order of the Sovereign Council of Mexico, 
to which he found means to preſent ſeveral 
Petitions. The Viceroy, conſtrained to en- 


large him, allotted the town for his place of 
confinement. ; 


© The 
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© The buſineſs of the treaty of commerce be- 
ing now at an end, M. de St. Denis's atten- 
tion was only engaged how to make the moſt 

of the goods, of which Don Diego Raymond 
had ſent as large a quantity as he could, to 

- the town of Mexico; where they were ſeized 


dy D. Martin dr Alaron, as contraband ; he 


being one of the emiſſaries of his protector, 
appointed to perſecute ſuch ſtrangers, as did 
not dearly purchaſe the permiſſion to ſell their 
goods. M. de St. Denis could make only 
enough of his pillaged and damaged effects 
juſt to defray certain expences of ſuit, which 
in a country, that abounds with nothing elſe 
but gold and ſilver, are enormous. 


- Our priſoner having nothing further to en- 
groſs his attention in Mexico, but the ſafety of 
has perſon, ſeriouſiy bethought himſelf how to 
ſecure it ; as he had ever juſt grounds to appre- 
hend ſome bad treatment at the hands of his 
three avowed. enemies; Having therefore 
planned the means of his fight, on September 
25, 1718, as the night came on, he quitted 

Mexico, and placing | himſelf in ambuſh at a 
certain. diſtance from the town, waited till his 
good fortune ſhould afford the means of tra- 
velling otherwiſe than on foot. About nine 
: at. 
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it night, A horſeman, well mounted, caſt up. 
To ruſh of a ſudden upon him, diſmount 
bim, mount his horſe, turn the bridle, and 
ſet up a gallop, was the work of a moment 
only for St. Demis, He rode on at a good 
pace till day, then quitted the common road, 
do repoſe him: A precaution be obſerved all 
along, till he came near fo the Preſidio of 
St. Jobn Baptift From thence he continued 
his journey on foot; and at length, on April 
2, 1719, arrived at the French colony, where 
he found conſiderable alterations. 


From the departure of M. de St. Denis 
from Mexico, to his return again, almoſt three 
years had elapſed. In that long time, the 
grant of Lowifiana was transferred from M. 
Crezat to the Weſt India Company; M. de 
E Matte Cadillac was dead, and M. de Biain» 
ville, brother to M. d Hiberville, ſucceeded as 
Governor General. The capital place of the 
colony was no longer at Mobile, nor even at 
Old Biloxs, whither it had been removed: New- 
Orleans, now begun to be built, was become 
the Capital of the country, whither he repaired” 
to give M. de Biainville an account of his 
journey; after which he retired to his ſettle- 
ment. The King afterwards conferred upon 

him 
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ment and recompence of His ſer ioc. 


ſent, in 1718, a colony of 
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the Croſs outs, in peknopledy: 
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The Weſt India Company, building great 


hopes of commerce on Louiſiana, made efforts 


to people that country, ſufficient to wail 
weir end. Thither, for the firſt time, the 
ight eee 


dome of which {ſettled at Yeu Quiegns, oth 4240 
formed the ſettlements of the Natchez: | I 


wa 
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was with this eee J paſſed over, to 
Lonifiang, N a 
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on three different veſſels, on one of 
which 1 embarked. For the firſt days of our 
voyage we bad the, wind contrary, but no 
high ſea. On the eighth the wind turned 
more favourable. I obſerved nothing intereſt- 
ing till we came to the Tropiek of Cancer, 
where the ceremony of baptiving was per- 
ö formed on thoſe, who had never been a voy- 
: age: After paſſing the'Tropick, the Commo- 
Lore ſteered tos much to the South, which 
eur Captain obſerved. In effekt, after ſeveral 
days ſailing, we were obliged to bear off to 
the North: We afterwards diſcovered the iſle 
of St, Juan de Porto Rico, which belongs to 
the Spaniards.” Loſing ſight of that, we dif- 
covered the iſland of &. Domingo; and a 
little after, as we bore on, we ſaw the Grange, 
which ie a rock, overtopping the-ſteep coaſt, 
ich is almoſt perpendicular to the edge of 
; | the 


"> 
o 


the water. This rock, ſeen at a diſtance, £ 
ſeems to have the figure of a grange, or barn. if 
A few hours after we arrived at Cape Fran- 
foi, diſtant from that rock. r twelve 1 
nn" Wk es th : 


We were two Fe in 4 paſlige to 5 
Cape Frangois ; both on account of — con- 
trary winds, we had on ſetting. gut, and of 
the calms, which are frequent in thoſe ſeas: 
Our veſſel, beſides, being clumſy and heavy, 5 
had ſome difficulty to keep up with the others; 
which,” not to leave us behind, carried only 
their four greater ſails, while we had out be- N 
teen ſeventeen e. 5 


12 h in Gaul eus ue meet wich the Trade. 
| winds; which tho' weak, a great deal of way 
| might be made, did they blow conſtantly, i 

becauſe their courſe is from Eaſt to Wei 1 
without varying: Storms are never obſerved 
in theſe ſeas, but the calms oſten prove a great 
ſome days, till a grainy or ſquall, brings back 
che wind: A grain is as ſmall ſpot. ſeen in the 
air, which ſpreads very | faſt, and forms ai 
cloud, that gives à wind, which is briſk at 
' Hirſt, but not laſting, tho enough to make 
way with. Nothing beſides remarkable is 
iv avby il: c tete Homis u dof WM 
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vere een, but the chace of the rain by 
= the Bonitas. 


The Benita is a fiſh, which Is tete 
two feet long; extremely fond of the Flying- 
|: Which is the reaſon, it always keeps 
to the places, where theſe fiſh are found: Its 
fleſh is extremely delicate and of a good 


flavour. 


— 
. Fl | 


| The Flying-fiſh is of the length of a her- 
ng, but rounder. From its ſides, inſtead of 
fns, iſſue out two wings, each about four 
be- inches in length, by two in breadth at the ex- 
| tremity ; they fold together and open out like 

a fan, and are round at the end; conſiſting of 


ade. 2 very fine membrane, pierced with a vaſt 


many little holes, which keep the water, when 
e fiſh is out of it: In order to avoid the pur- 
ſuit of the Bonita, it darts into the air, ſpreads 

reed out its wings, goes ftrait on, without being 
great | able to turn to the right or left; which is the 
reaſon, that, as ſoon as the toilets, or little 

ſheets of water, which fill up the ſmall holes 

of its wings, are dried up, it falls down again; 

and the ſame Benita, which purſued it in the 
water, ſtill following it with his eye in the 

air, catches it when fallen into the water; it 
ſometimes falls on board ſhips. The Bonita, 
in his turn, becomes the prey of the ſeamen, 


by 
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fag i, which it Grllos, and iy tha „ 
means is taken. 1 8 


of Wie flayed fifteen * at Cope 505 to 1 
take in wood and water, and to refreſh, It s 
ſituate on the Notth pa of the iſland of F. A 
Domingo; which part the French are in poſſeſſion 1 

of, as the Spaniards are of the other. The A 
fruits and ſweet · meats of the country are ex- i 

-cellent, but « the meat good for. nothing, bare, = 
| dry, and tough. This country being ſcorched, I 
.grafs.i 13. very ſcarce, and. the animals therein i 
ooh and droop. Six weeks before our ar- 


TT” _ 3 


mie ieren called the om diſtemper, ” 6 


We failed from Cape 'Frangois with the 
wy wind, and the fineſt weather imaginable. | 
We then paſſed between the iflands'of Tor- i 
tuga and St. Domingo, where we eſpied Port ? 
de Pair, which is over-againſt Tortuga : We 
1 afterwards found” ourſelves between the ex- 
WW tremitics of St. Domingo" and Cuba, which | 
9 { belongs to che Nene We then ſteered 
long the ſouth coaſt' of this laſt, leaving to 

the left "Famdita, and the great arid little 
Nayemunt, Which are ſubject. to the Engliſh. 

"IF We at length g uitted Cuba at Cape Anthony, 
5 © bpm] for Bofale 4 North Welt ca 


We 
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We eſpied land in coming, towards it, but ſo 
flat, though diſtant but a league from us, that 


we had great difficulty to diſtinguiſh it, tho' 
we had then but four fathom water. We 


1 put out the boat to examine the land, which 


we found to be Candlemas Iſland (la Chande- 


kur.) We directly ſet fail for the Iſland of 
|: Maſſecre, ſince called Ie Dauphine, ſituated 


three leagues to the ſouth of that continent, 
which forms the Gulf of Mexico to the North, 
at about 27 35 North Latitude, and 2880 
of Longitude. A little aſter we diſcovered the 
Ie Dauphine, and caſt anchor before the har- 
bour, in the road, - becauſe the harbour itſelf 


W was choaked up. To make this paſſage we took 


three months, and arrived only Auguſt 25th. 
We had a proſperous voyage all along, 
and the more ſo, as no one died, or was 
even dangerouſly ill the whole time, for 


which we. cauſed Te Deum ſolemnly to de 
ſung, | 


We were then put on ſhore with all our 
effes. The Company had undertaken to 
tranſport us, with our ſervants and effects, at 
their expence, and to lodge, maintain, and 


convey us to our ſeveral Conceſſions, or 
Grants. 


- 
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This Gulf abounds with delicious fiſh ; as 
the ſarde, (pilchard,) red fiſh, cod, ſturgeon, 
ringed t thornback, and many other ſorts, the 

' beſt in their kind. The ſarde is a large fiſh ; 
its fleſh is delicate, and of a fine flavour, the 
ſcales grey, and of a moderate ſize. The red 
- fſhis ſo called, from its red ſcales, of the 
fize of a crown piece. The cod, fiſhed for | 
on this coaſt, is of the middling ſort, and 
very delicate. 'The thornback is the ſame 
as in France. Before we quit this Iſland, it 
will not, perhaps, be improper to mention 
ſome. things about it. 


The Ifle Maſſacre was ſo called by the firſt i 
Frenchmen, who landed there, becauſe on the 
ſhore of this iſland they found a ſmall riſing 
ground, or eminence, which appeared the 
more extraordinary in an iſland altogether 

flat; and ſeemingly formed only by the 
fand, thrown in by ſome high guſts of 
wind. As the whole coaſt of the Gulf is 
very flat, and along the continent lies a | 
chain of ſuch iſlands, which ſeem to be 
- . , mutually joined by their points, and to form 
a line parallel with the continent, this ſmall 
eminence appeared to them extraordina- i 

ry; it was more narrowly examined; and 

in different parts thereof they found dead I 
mens 


/ 
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mens bones, juſt appearing above the little 
earth, that covered them. Then their curi- 
olity led them to rake off the earth in ſe- 
veral places; but finding nothing under- 
neath, but a heap of bones, they cried out 
with horror, Ah what a Maſſacre. They 
afterwards underſtood by the natives, who 
are at no great diſtance off, that a nation 
adjoining to that iſland, being at war with an- 
other much more powerful, was conſtrained 
to quit the continent, which is only three 
leagues off, and to remove to this iſland, 

there to live in peace the reſt of their days; ; 
but that their enemies, juſtly confiding in 
their ſuperiority, purſued them to this their 
feeble retreat, and entirely deſtroyed them; 
and after raiſing this inhuman trophy of theic 
victorious barbarity, retired again. I my- 
ſelf ſaw this fatal monument, which made 
me imagine, this unhappy nation muſt have 
been even numerous toward its period, as 
only the bones of their warriors and aged 
men muſt have lain there, their cuſtom being 
to make flaves of their young people. Such 
is the origin of the firſt name of this iſland, 
which, on our arrival, was changed to that 
of Je Dauphine: an act of prudence, . 
(ſhould leem, to diſcontinue an appellation, | 
C: 2 ſo 
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ſo odious, of a place, that was the cradle of 
the colony; as Mobile was its birth- place. 


This iſland is very flat, and all a white 
ſand, as are all the others, and the coaſt in 
like manner. Its length is about ſeven leagues 
from Eaſt to Weſt; its breadth a ſhort 
league from South to North, eſpecially to the 
Eaſt, where the ſettlement was made, on ac- 
count of the harbour which was at the South 

end of the iſland, and choaked up by a highſea, 
a little before our arrival: This eaſt end runs 
to a point. It is tolerably well ſtored with 
pine; but ſo dry and parched, on account of 
its cryſtal ſand, as that no greens or pulſe can 
grow therein, and beaſts are pinched and hard 
put to it for ſuſtenance. * 


| In the mean time, M. de Biainville, Com- 

mandant General for the Company in this 
Colony, was gone to mark out the ſpot, on 
which the Capital was to be built, namely, 
one of the banks of the river Miſſiſippi, where 
at preſent ſtands the city of New Orleans, fo 
called in honour of the Duke of Orleans, then 
Regent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Author's departure for his Grant. 


Deſcription of the places he paſſed 
through, as far as New Orleans. 
T HE time of my departure, ſo much 
wiſhed for, came at length. I ſet out 
with my hired ſervants, all my effects, and a 
letter for M. Paillov, Major General at New 
Orleans, who commanded there in the ab- 
ſence of M. Biainville. We coaſted along 
the Continent, and came to lie in the mouth 

of the river of the Paſca-Ogculas ; fo called, 
becauſe near its mouth, and to the eaſt of a 
bay of the ſame name, dwells a nation, called 
Paſca-Ogoulas, which denotes the Nation of 
Bread. Here it may be remarked, that 
in the Province of Louiſiana, the appellation 
of ſeveral people terminates in the word O- 
geula, which ſignifies nation ; and that moſt 
of the rivers derive their names from the na- 
tions which dwell on their banks. We then 
paſſed in view of Biloxi, where formerly WAS A 
petty nation of that name; then in view of the 
bay of St. Louis, leaving to the left ſucceſſively 
I/te EY Ille a Carne, ( Horn-1/land,) Iſle 
C 3 aux 
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aux V. aiſſeaux, ¶ Ship-Iſland,) and Iſle. aus 
Chats, (Cat-Iſland.) 


I have already deſcribed Ie Dauphine, let 
us now proceed to the three following. Horn- 
_ Wfland is very flat, and tolerably wooded, about 
ſix leagues in length, narrowed to a point to the 
_ weſt ſide. I know not, whether it was for this 
reaſon, or on account of the number of horned 
cattle upon it, that it received this name; 4 
but it is certain, that the firſt Canadians, who ; 
ſettled on Ie Dauphine, had put moſt of their | 
. cattle, in great numbers there; whereby they 
came to grow rich even when they ſlept. Theſe 
cattle not requiring- any attendance, or other 
care, in this iſland, came to multiply in ſuch a 
manner, that the owners made great profits of 
them on our arrival in the Colony. 


Proceeding ſtill weſtward, we meet Ship- 
and, fo called, becauſe there is a ſmall har- 
bour, in which veſſels at different times have 
put in for ſhelter. But as the iſland is diſtant f 
four leagues from the coaſt, and that this. 
coaſt is ſo flat, that boats cannot approach 
nearer than half a league, this harbour comes 
to be entirely uſeleſs. The iſland may be 
about five leagues in length, and a large league 
in breadth at the Weſt point. Near that 
point to the North 1s the harbour, facing the 

conunent ; 
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continent; towards the Eaſt end it may be 
half a league in breadth : It is ſufficiently 


wooded, and inhabited only by rats, which 
fwarm there. 


At two leagues diſtance, going ſill weſt- 
ward, we meet Cat-Iſland; ſo called, becauſe 
at the time it was diſcovered, great numbers 


of cats were found upon it. This iſland is 


very ſmall, not above half a league in diame- 
ter. The foreſts are over-run with underwood:: 
a circumſtance which, doubtleſs, determined 
M. de Biainville to put in ſome hogs to breed; 

which multiplied to ſuch numbers, that, in 
1722, going to hunt them, no other creatures 
were to be ſeen; and it was judged, that in 
time they muſt have devoured each other. It 
was found they had deftroyed the cats. 


All theſe iſlands are very flat, and have the 
ſame bottom of white ſand ; the woods, eſpe- 
cially of the three firſt, conſiſt of pine; they 
are almoſt all at the fame diftance from 


the continent, the coaſt of which is equally 
ſandy. 


After paſſing the bay of St. Louis, of which 
J have ſpoken, we enter the two Channels 
which lead to Lake Ponichartrain, called at 


n the Lake S:. Louis; of theſe Channels, 
| | C 4 one. 


| 
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one is named the Great, the other the Little ; 


and they are about two leagues in length, and 
formed by a chain of iſlets, or little iſles, 


between the Continent and Cockle and. The 


great Channel i is to the South, 


We lay at the end of the Channels in Cockle 


| Hand, fo called, becauſe almoſt entirely for- 


med of the ſhells, named Cogulles des Pa- 


leurdes, in the ſea-ports, without a mixture 


of any others. This iſle lies before the mouth 
of the Lake St. Louis to the Eaſt, and leaves 
at its two extremities two outlets to the 
Lake; the one, by which we entered, which 
is the Channel juſt mentioned; the other, by 
the Lake Borgne. The Lake, moreover, at 
the other end weſtward, communicates, by a 
Channel, with the Lake Maurepas; and may 
be about ten leagues in length from Eaſt to 


- Weſt, and ſeven in breadth. Several ri- 


vers, in their courſe ſouthward, fall into it. 


To the ſouth of the Lake is a great creek 


(Bayouc, a ſtream of dead water, with little 


or no obſervable current) called Bayouc St. 


Jean; it comes cloſe to New Orleans, and 
falls into this Lake at Graſs Point ( Pointe aux 
Herbes) which projects a great way into the 
Lake, at two leagues diſtance from Cockle 


Iſland, We on near that Point, which is 
nothing 
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nothing but a quagmire. From thence we 
proceeded to the Bayouc Choupic, ſo denomina- 
ted from a fiſh of that name, and three leagues 
from the Pointe aux Herbes. The many rivu- 
lets, which diſcharge themſelves into this 
Lake, make its waters almoſt freſh, though 
it communicates with the ſea: and on this 
account it abounds not only with ſea fiſh but 
with freſh water fiſh, ſome of which, parti- 
cularly carp, would appear to be of a monſtrous 
ſize in France. 


We entered this Creek Choupic at the en- 


trance of which is a fort at preſent. We went 


up this Creek for the ſpace of a league, and 
landed at a place where formerly ſtood the 


village of the natives, who are called Cola- 


Piſſas, an appellation corrupted by the French, 
the true name of that nation being Aquelou- 
Piſſas, that is, the Nation of men that hear and 


fee. From this place to New Orleans, and the 


river Miſſiſippi, on which that Capital is 
built, the diſtance is only a league, 
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CHAP. V. 


The Author put in poſſeſſion of his territory. 


His reſolution to go and ſettle among the 


* Natchez, : 
BEIN G arrived at the Creek Choupic, 


the Sieur Lavigne, a Canadian, lodged 
me in a cabin of the Aguelou-Piſſas, whoſe 
village he had bought. He gave others to my 
workmen for their lodging ; and we were all 
happy to find, upon our arrival, that wewere 
under ſhelter, in a place that was uninhabi- 


ted. A few days after my arrival I bought an 


Indian female ſlave of one of the inhabitants, 
in order to haye a perſon, who could dreſs our 
victuals, as I perceived the inhabitants did all 
they could to entice away our labourers, and 
to gain them by fair promiſes. As for my 
ſlave and me, we did not underſtand one an- 
other's language; but I made myſelf to be 
underſtood by ſigns, which theſe natives 


comprehend very eaſily: She was of the na- 


tion of the Chitimachas, with whom the French 
had been at war for ſome years. 


I went to view a ſpot on St. Jobn's Creek, 
about half a league diſtant from the place, 


whete 
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where the Capital was to be founded, which 
was yet only marked out by a hut, cove- 
red with palmetto-leaves, and which the 
Commandant had cauſed to be built for his 
own lodging; and after him for M. Paillou, 
whom he left Commandant of that poſt. L. 
had choſen that place preferably to any others, 
with a view to diſpoſe more eafily of my goods 


and proviſions, and that I might not have 


them to tranſport to a great diſtance. I told 
M. Paillou of my choice, who came and put 


me in poſſeſſion, in the name of the Weſt- 


India Company. 


J built a hut upon my ſettlement, about 
forty yards from the Creek of St. John, 
till I could build my houſe, and lodging for 
my people. As my hut was compoſed of ve- 
ry combuſtible materials, I cauſed a fire to be 

made at a diſtance, about half way from the 
Creek, to avoid accidents ; which occaſioned 
an adventure, that put me in mind of the pre- 
judices they have in Europe, from the rela- 
tions that are commonly current, The ac- 
count I am going to give of it, may have upon 
thoſe,- who think: as I did then, the ſame. 
effect that it had upon me. 
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It was almoſt night, when my ſlave per- 
ceived, within two yards of the fire, a young 
alligator, ſive feet long, which beheld the fire 
without moving. I was in the garden hard 
by, when ſhe made me repeated ſigns to come 


to her; I ran with ſpeed, and upon my arrival 


ſhe ſhewed me the crocodile, without ſpeak- 
ing to me; the little time, that I examined 
it, I could ſee, its eyes were fo fix'd on the, 
fire, that all our motions could not take them 
off. I ran to my cabin to look for my gun, as 
J am a pretty good markſman: but what was 
my ſurprize, when I came out, and ſaw the 
girl with a great ſtick in her hand attacking 


the monſter! Seeing me arrive, ſhe began to 


ſmile, and ſaid many things, which I did not 
comprehend. But ſhe made me underſtand, 
by ſigns, that there was no occaſion for a 
gun to kill ſuch a beaſt; for the ſtick ſhe 
ſhewed me was ſufficient Gs the purpoſe. 


The next day the former maſter of my 
ſlave came to aſk me for ſome ſalad- plants; 


for I was the only one who had any garden- 


ſtuff, having taken care to preſerve the ſeeds 
T had brought over with me. As he under. 
ſtood the language of the natives, I begged 
bim to alk the girl, why ſhe had killed the 


alligator fo raſhly. He began to laugh, and 


told 
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told me, that all new comers were afraid of 
thoſe creatures, altho they have no reaſon to 
be ſo; and that T'ought not to be ſurprized at 
what the girl had done, becauſe her Nation 
inhabited the borders of a lake, which was 
full of thoſe creatures; that the children, 
when they ſaw the young ones come on land, 
purſued them, and killed them, by the afiſt- 


ance of the people of the cabin, who, made 
2 cheer of them. 


I was pleaſed with my habitation, and 
I had good reaſons, which J have already 
related, to make me prefer it to others; 
notwithſtanding I had room to believe, that 
the ſituation was none of the healthieft, 
the country about it being very damp. But 
this cauſe of an unwholſome air does not 
exiſt at preſent, - ſince they have cleared 
the ground, and made a bank before the 
town. The quality of that land is very 
good, for what I had ſown came up very 
well, Having found in the ſpring ſome 
peach-ſtones which began to ſprout, I planted 
them; and the following Autumn they had 


made ſhoots four feet high, with branches in 
proportion. 


Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, I took 


a reſolution to quit this ſettlement, in order 
| to 


- 
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to make another one, about a hundred leagues 
higher up; and I ſhall give the reaſans, which, 


in my opinion, will appear ſufficient to have 


made me take that ſtep. 


My ſurgeon came to take his leave of me, 
letting me know, he could be of no ſervice to 
me, near ſuch a town as was forming ; where 


there was a much abler ſurgeon than himſelf ; 
and that they had talked to him ſo favourably 
of the Poſt of the Natchez, that he was very 
deſirous to go there, and the more ſo, as that 
place, being unprovided with a ſurgeon, might 
be moreto his advantage. To ſatisfy me of the 
truth of what he told me, he went immedi- 
ately and brought one of the old inhabitants, 
of whom I had bought my ſlave, who con- 
firmed the account he had given me of the fine- 
neſs of the country of the Natchez, The ac- 
count of the old man, joined to many other 
advantages, to be found there, had made him 
think of abandoning the place where we were, 
to ſettle there ; and he reckoned to be abun- 
dantly repaid for it in a little time. 


My ſlave heard the diſcourſe that J have re- 
lated, and as ſhe began to underſtand French, 


and I the language of the country, ſhe ad- 


dreſſed herſelf to me thus: Thou art go- 
ing, then, to that country; the ſky is much 


« finer 
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ce finer there; game is in much greater plen- 
ce ty; and as I have relations, who retired 
cc there in the war, which we had with the 
French, they will bring us every thing we 

„ want: They tell me that country is very 


ce fine, that they live well in it, and to a 
« good old age.” 


Two days afterwards I told M. Hubert 
what I had heard of the Country of the Nat- 
chez. He made anſwer, that he was ſo perſua- 
ded of the goodneſs of that part of the coun- 
try, that he was making ready to go there him- 
ſelf, to take up his Grant, and to eſtabliſh a 
large ſettlement for the Company : And, con- 
tinued he, „I ſhall be very glad, if you will 
do the ſame: We ſhall be company to one 
“ another, arid you will unqueſtionably do 
« your buſineſs better there than here.” 


This determined me to follow his advice : 
I quitted my ſettlement, and took lodgings in 
the town, till I ſhould find an opportunity to 
depart, and receive ſome Negroes whom I ex- 
pected in a ſhort time. * My ſtay at New 
Orleans appeared long, before I heard of the 
arrival of the Negroes. Some days after the 
news of their arrival, M. Hubert brought me 
two good ones, which had fallen to me by 
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lot. Ode was a young Negro about.twenty, 


with his wife of the ſame age; which coſt me 
both together 1320 livres, or 5 51. ſterling, | 


Tuo days after that I ſet off with them 
alone in a pettyaugre (a large canoe,) be- 
cauſe I was told we ſhould make much bet- 
ter ſpeed in ſuch a veſſel, than in the boats 


that went with us; and that I had only to 
take powder and ball with me, to provide my 
whole company with game ſufficient to main- 


tain us; for which purpoſe it was neceſſary 
to make uſe of a paddle, inſtead of oars, 
which make too much noiſe for the game. I 
had a barrel of powder, with fifteen pounds 
of ſhot, which I thought would be ſufficient 


for the voyage : But I found by experience, 


that this was not ſufficient for the vaſt plenty 
of game that is to be met with upon that river, 
without ever going out of your way, I had 
not gone above twenty-eight leagues, to the 
Grant of M. Paris du Vernai, when I was 
oblized to borrow of him fifteen pounds of 
ſhot more. Upon this I took care of my am- 
munition, and ſhot nothing but what was fit 
for our proviſion; ſuck as wild ducks, ſum- 
mer ducks, teal, and ſaw- bills. Among the 
reſt I killed a carancro, wild geeſe, cranes, 


and flamingo' 4 1 likewiſe often killed young 


alli- 
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alligators; the tail of which was a feaſt for 
the ſlaves, as well as for the French and Cana- 
dian rowers. 


Among other things I cannot omit to give an 
account of a monſtrous large alligator I killed 
with a muſquet ball, as it lay upon the bank, 
about ten feet above the edge of the water. 
We meaſured it, and found it to be nineteen 
feet long ; ; its head three feet and a half long, 
above two feet nine inches broad, and che o- 
ther parts in proportion: At the belly it was 
two feet two inches thick; and it infected the 
whole air with the odor of muſk, M. Me- 


lane told me, he had killed one twenty-two 
fect long. 


After ſeveral days navigation, we artived at 
Tonicas on Chriſtmas eve; where we heard 


Maſs from M. 4 Avion, of the foreign Miſ- 


ſions, with whom we paſſed” the reſt of the 
holy-days, on account of the good reception 
and kind invitation he gave us. I aſked him, 
if his great zeal for the ſalvation of the na- 
tives was attended with any ſucceſs; he an- 
ſwered me, that notwithſtanding the pro- 
found reſpect the people ſhewed him, it was 
with the greateſt difficulty he could get leaye 


to baptize a few children at the point of 
death 3 
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death; that thoſe of an advanced age excuſed 
themſelves from embracing our holy religion, 
becauſe they are too old, ſay they, to accu- 
ſtom themſelves to rules, that are ſo difficult 
to be obſerved ; that the Chief, who had 
killed the Phyſician, that attended his only 
ſon in a diſtemper, of which he died, had taken 
a reſolution to faſt every Friday while he liv- 
ed, in remorſe for. his inhumanity with which 
he had been fo ſharply reproached by him. 
This Grand Chief attended both morning and 


evening prayers; the women and children 
"likewiſe aſſiſted regularly at them; but the 


men, who did not come very often, took | 


more pleaſure in ringing the bell. In other 
reſpects, they did not ſuffer this zealous paſtor 
to want for any thing, but furniſhed him 
with whatever he deſired. 


we were yet twenty-five leagues to the 
end of our journey to the Natchez, and we 
left the Tonicas, where we ſaw nothing in- 
tereſting, if it were not ſeveral ſeep hills, 
which ſtand together; among which there 
is one that they name the White Hill, be- 
cauſe they find in jt ſeverat veins of an 
earth, that is white, greaſy, and very fine, 
with which I have ſeen very good potters ware 
made. On the ſame hill there are veins of 


ochre, 
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ochre, of which the Natchez had juſt taken ; 
ſome to ſtain their earthen ware, which look- | 


ed well enough ; when it was beſmeared with wm | 
ochre, it became red on burning. | 


At laſt we arrived at the Natchez, after a : 
voyage of twenty-four leagues ; and we put on ; [1 k 
ſhore at a landing- place, which is at the foot 
of a hill two hundred feet high, upon the top 
of which Fort Roſalie * is built, furrounded 
only with palliſadoes. About the middle of the 
hill ſtands the magazine, nigh to ſome houſes 
of the inhabitants, who are ſettled there, be- 
cauſe the aſcent is not ſo ſteep in that place 
and it is for the ſame reaſon that the maga- 
Zine is built there. When you are upon the 


* Fort Roſalie, in the country of the Natchez, was at 
firſt pitched upon for the metropolis of this colony. But 
though it be neceſſary to begin by a ſettlement near 
the ſea; yet if ever Loviffina comes to be in a flouriſhing 
condition, as it may very well be, it appears to me, that 
the capital of it cannot be better ſituated than in this place. 
It is not ſubject to inundations of the river; the air is pure; 
the country very extenſive; the land fit for every thing, 
and well watered ; it is not at too great a diſtance from 
the feaz-and nothing hinders veſſels to go up to it. In fine, 
it is within reach of every place intended to be ſettled. 
Charlevoix, Hiſt. de la N. France, III. 415. 

This is on the Eaſt fide of the Mififippr, and onde 


to be the firſt poſt on that river which we * to ſe- 
cure. 


top 
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top of this hill, you diſcover the whole coun- 
try, which is an extenſive beautiful plain, with 
ſeveral little hills interſperſed here and there, 
upon which the inhabitants have built and 
made their ſettlements. The proſpect of it 
is charming, 


On our arrival at the Natchez I was very 
well received by M. Loire de Flaucourt, Store- 
keeper of this Poſt, who regaled us with the 
game that abounds in this place; and after 
two days I hired a houſe near the Fort, for 

M. Hubert and his family, on their arrival, 
till he could build upon his own plantation, 
He likewiſe deſired me to chooſe two conve- 


nient parcels of land, whereon to. ſettle two 


conſiderable plantations, one for the Com- 
pany, and the other for himſelf. I went to 
them in two or three days after my arrival, 
with an old inhabitant for my guide, and to 
ſhew me the proper places, and at the ſame 
time to chooſe a ſpot of ground for myſelf ; 
this laſt J pitched upon the firſt day, becauſe 
it is more eaſy to chooſe for one's ſelf than 
for others. 


I found upon the main road that leads from 
the chief village of the Natchez to the Fort. 
about an hundred paces from this laſt, a cabin 


of the Natives upon the an fide, ſurrounded 
. Will 
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with a ſpot of cleared greund, the whole of 
which I bought by means of an interpreter, 1 
made this purchaſe with the more pleaſure, as 


I had upon the ſpot, wherewithal to lodge me 


and my people, with all my effects: The clear- 
ed ground was about ſix acres, which would 
form a garden and a plantation for tobacco, 
which was then the only commodity cultivat- 


ed by the inhabitants. I had water convenient 


for my houſe, and all my land was very good. 
On one ſide ſtood a riſing ground with a gen- 
tle declivity, covered with a thick field of 
canes, which always grow upon the rich 
lands; behind that was a great meadow, and 
on the other ſide was a foreſt of white wal- 
nuts (Hiccories) of nigh fifty acres, covered 
with graſs knee deep. All this piece of ground 
was in general good, and contained about four 


hundred acres of a meaſure greater than that 
of Paris: The ſoil is black and light. 


The other two pieces of land, which M. 
Hubert had ordered me to look for, I took up 


on the border of the little river of the Natchez, 
each of them half a league from the great vil- 
lage of that nation, and a league from the 
fort; and my plantation ſtood between theſe 
two and the fort, bounding the two o- 
thers. After this I took up my lodging upon 


my own plantation, in the hut I had bought 
25 of 
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of the Indian, and put my people in another, 
which they built for themſelves at the ſide of 
mine; ſo that I was lodged pretty much like 


our wood - cutters in France, when they are at 
work in the woods. 


As ſoon as I was put in poſſeſſion of my ha- 
bitation, I went witk an interpreter to ſee the 
other fields, which the Indians had cleared 
upon my land, and bought them all, except 
one, which an Indian would never ſell to me: 
It was ſituated very convenient for me, I had a 
mind for it, and would have given him a good 
price; but I could never make him agree 
to my propoſals. He gave me to underſtand, 
that, without ſelling it, he would give it up 
to me, as ſoon as I ſhould clear my ground to 
his; and that while he ſtayed on his own 
ground near me, I ſhould always find him 

ready to ſerve me, and that he would go 


a-hunting and fiſhing for me. This anſwer 


ſatisfied me, becauſe I muſt have had twenty 
Negroes, before I could have been able to 
have reached him ; they aſſured me likewiſe, 
that he was an honeſt man; and far from 
having any | occaſion to complain of him 


as a neighbour, his ſtay there was extremely 
ſerviceable to me. 


I had 
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I had not been ſettled at the Natchez ſix 
months, when 1 found a pain in my thigh, 
which, however, did nothinder me to go about 
my buſineſs. I conſulted our Surgeon about 
it, who cauſed. me to be bleeded ; on which 
the humour fell upon the other thigh, and 
fixed there with ſuch violence, that I could 
not walk without extreme pain. I conſulted 
the Phyſicians and Surgeons of New Orleans, 
who adviſed me to uſe aromatic baths; and 
if they proved of no ſervice, I muſt go to 
France, to drink the waters, and to bathe in 
them. This anſwer ſatisfied me ſo much the 
leſs, as I was neither certain of my cure by 
that mcans, nor would my preſent ſituation 
allow me to go to France. This cruel diſtem- 
per, I believe, proceeded from the rains, with 
which I was wet, during our whole voyage; 
and might be ſome effects of the fatigues 1 
had undergone in war, during ſeveral cam- 
paigns I had made in Germany. 


As I could not go out of my hut, ſeveral 
neighbours were ſo good as to come and ſee me, 
and every day we were no leſs than twelve at 
table from the time of our arrival, which was 
on the fifth of January, 1720. Among the 
reſt was F. de Ville, who waited there, in his 
journey to the Illinois, till the ice, which 

began 
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began to come down. from the North, was 


gone. His converſation afforded me great 


tisfaction in my confinement, and allayed 
the vexation I was under from my two 


Negroes being run away. In the mean time 
my diſtemper did not abate, which made me 
reſolve to apply to one of the Indian Conjuters, 
who are both Surgeons, Divines, and Sorcer- 
ers; and who told me he would cure me by 


ſucking the place, where I felt my pain. He 


made ſeveral ſcarifications upon the part with 


a ſharp flint, each of them about as large as 
the prick of, a Jancet, and in ſuch a form, that 
he could ſuck them all at once, which gave 
me extreme pain ior the ſpace of half an hour. 
The next day I found myſelf a little better, 
and walked about into my field, where they 
adviſed me to put myſelf in the hands of ſome 
of the Natchez, who, they ſaid, did ſurprizing 


. cures, of which they told me many inſtances, 


confirmed by creditable people. In ſuch a fi- 
tuation a man will do any thing for a cure, 
eſpecially as the remedy, which they'told me 
of, was very ſimple : it was only a poultiſe, 
which they put upon the part affected, and in 


eight days time I was able to walk to the fort, 


finding myſelf perfectly cured, as I have felt 
no return of my pain ſince that time. This 


was, without doubt, a great ſatisfaction to a 
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young man, who found himſelf otherwiſe in 
good health, but had been confined to the 
houſe for four. months and a half, without be- 


ing able to go out a moment; and gave me 


as much joy as I could well have, after the loſs 
of a good Negroe, who died of a defluxion on 
the breaſt, which he catched by running away 
into the woods, where his youth and want of 
experience made him believe he might live 
without the toils of ſlavery ; but being found 
by the Tonicas, conſtant friends of the French, 
who live about twenty leagues from the Nat. 
chez, they carried him to their village, where 
he and his wife were given to a Frenchman, 
for whom they worked, and by that means got 
their livelihood ; till M. de Mantplaiſir ſent 
them home to me. 


This M. de Maniplaiſir, one of the moſt 
agreeable Gentlemen in the Colony, was ſent 
by the Company, from Clerac in Gaſcony, to 
manage their plantation at the Natchez, to 
make tobacco upon it, and to ſhew the peo- 


ple the way of cultivating and curing it ; the . 


Company having learned, that this place pro- 
duced excellent tobacco, and that the people 
of Clerac were perfectly well acquainted with 
the culture and way of managing it. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Voyage of the Author to Biloxi. De- 
ſcription of that place. Settlement of 
Grants. The Author diſcovers two Cop- 
per-mines. His return to the Natchez, 


T HE ſecond year after my ſettling among 

the Natchez, I went to New Orleans, as 
I was deſirous to ſell my goods and commo- 
dities myſelf, inſtead of ſelling them to the 
travelling pedlars, who often require too great 
a profit for their pains. Another reaſon that 
made me undertake this voyage, was to ſend my 


letters to France myſelf, which I was certainly | 


informed, were generally intercepted, 


| Before my departure, I went to the Com- 
mandant of the Fort, and aſked him whether 
he had any letters for the Government. I was 
not on very good terms of friendſhip with this 
Commandant of the Natchez, who endeavoured 
to pay his court to the Governor, at the expence 


of others. I knew he had letters for M. Bi- 


arnville, altho* he told me he had none, which 
made me get a certificate from the Commiſ- 
ſary General of this refuſal to my demand; 
and at the ſame time the Commiſſary begged 

- me 
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me to carry down a ſervant of the Company, "Do 
and gave me an order to pay for his mainte- 
nance. As I made no great haſte, but ſtopt to 


ſee my friends, in my going down the river, 
the Commandant had time to fend his letters, 


and to write to the Governor, that I refuſed 
to take them. As ſoon as I arrived at Biloxi, 
this occaſioned M. Biainville to tell me, with 
ſome coldnefs, that I refuſed to charge myſelf 
with his letters. Upon this I ſhewed him the 
certificate of the Commiſlary General; to 
which he could give no other anſwer, than by 
telling me, that, at leaſt, I could not de- 
ny, that T had brought away by ſtealth a ſer- 
vant of the Company. Upon this I ſhewed | 
him the other certificate of the Commiſſary 
General, by which he deſired the Directors 
to reimburſe me the charges of bringing 
. down this ſervant, who was of no uſe to him 


above ; which put the Governor in a very bad 
humour. 


Upon my arrival at New Orleans I was in- 
formed, that there were ſeveral Grantees ar- 
rived at New Bilexi, I thought fit then to go 
thither, both to ſell my goods, and to get a 
ſure conveyance fer my letters to France. 
Here I was invited to ſup with M. d Arta. 
guette, King's Lieutenant, who uſually invi- 
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ted all the Grantees, as well as myſelf. 1 
there found ſeveral of the Grantees, who were 

all my friends; and among us we made out 

a ſure conveyance for our letters to France, of 

which we afterwards made uſe. 


- Biloxt;is ſituate oppoſite to Ship-1/land, and 
four leagues from it. But I never could gueſs 
the reaſon, why the principal ſettlement was 

made at this place, nor why the Capital ſhould 
be built at it; 'as nothing could be more re- 
pugnant to good ſenſe ; veſſels not being able 
to come within four leagues of it; but what 
was worſe, nothing could be brought from 
them, but by changing the boats three differ- 


ent times, from a ſmaller ſize to another ſtill ' 


ſmaller; after which they had to go upwards 
of an hundred paces with ſmall carts through 
the water to unload the leaſt boats. But what 
ought {till to have been a greater diſcourage- 
ment againſt making a ſettlement at Biloxi, 
was, that the land is the moſt barren of any 
to be found thereabouts ; being nothing but 
a fine ſand, as white and ſhining as ſnow, on 
which no kind of greens can be raiſed ; be- 
ſides, the being extremely incommoded with 
rats, which ſwarm there in the ſand, and at 
that time ate even the very ſtocks of the guns, 
the famine being there ſo very great, that more 


than 


| 
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than five hundred people died of hunger ; 
bread being very dear, and fleſh-meat till 
more rare. There was nothing in plenty but 
fiſh, with which this place abounds. 


This ſcarcity proceeded from the arrival of 
ſeyeral Grantees all at once; ſo as to have 
neither proviſions, nor boats to tranſport them 
to the places of their deſtination, as the Com- 
pany had obliged themſelves to do. The 
great plenty.of oyſters, found upon the coaſt, 
ſaved the lives of ſome of them, although ob- 
liged to wade almoſt up to their thighs for 
them, a gun-ſhot from the ſhore, If this 
food nouriſhed ſeveral of them, it threw num- 
bers into ſickneſs ; which was ſtill more heigh- 
tened by the long time they were obliged to 
be in the water, 


The Grants were thoſe of M. Law, who 
was to have fifteen hundred men, conſiſting 
of Germans, Provengals, &c. to form the 
ſettlement, His land being marked out at the 
Arkanſas, conſiſted of four leagues ſquare, and 
was erected into a Duchy, with accoutre- 
ments for a company of dragoons, and mer- 
chandize for more than a million of livres, 
M. Levans, who was truſtee of it, had his 
chaiſe to viſit the different poſts of the Grant, 
But M. Law ſoon after becoming bankrupt, 
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the Company ſeized on all the effects and 
merchandiſe; and but a few ef thoſe who 
engaged in the ſervice of that Grant, re- 
mained at the Arkanſas; they were after- 
wards all diſperſed and ſet at liberty. The 
| Germans almoſt to a man ſettled eight 
leagues above, and to the Weſt of the Capi- 
tal. This Grant ruined near a thouſand per- 
ſons at L'Orient before their embarkation, and 
above two hundred at Biloxi; not to mention 
thoſe, who came out at the ſame time with 
me in 1718. All this diſtreſs, of which I 
was a witneſs at Biloxi, determined me to 
make an excurſion a few leagues on the coaſt, 
in order to paſs ſome days with a friend, who 

received me with pleaſure. We mounted horſe 
to viſit the interior part of the country a few 
leagues from the fea. I found the fields plea- 
fant enough, but leſs fertile than along the 


- Miſſiſpi; as they have ſome reſemblance of 


the neighbouring coaſt, which has ſcarce any 
other plants but pines, that run a great way, 
and ſome red and white cedars. 


When we came to the plain, I carefully 
ſearched every ſpot that I thought worth my 
attention. In conſequence of the ſearch I 
found two mines of copper, whoſe metal 
plainly appeared above ground, They ſtood a- 
| bout 
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bout half a league aſunder. We may juſtly 
conclude that they are very rich, as they thus 
diſcloſe themſelves on the ſurface of the 
earth. 


When I had made a ſufficient excurſion, 


and judged I could find nothing further to 


ſatisfy my curioſity, I returned to Biloxi, where 
I found two boats of the Company, juſt pre- 
paring to depart for New Orleans, and a large 
pettyaugre, which belonged to F. Charlevoix 
the Jeſuit, whoſe name is well known in the 


Republic of Letters: With him I returned to 
New Orleans. | 


Some time after my return from New Or- 
leans to the Natchez, towards the month of 
March 1722, a phznomenon happened, which 
frightened the whole province, Every morn- 
ing, for eight days running, a hollow noiſe, 
ſomewhat loud, was heard to reach from the 
ſea to the Illinois; which aroſe from the Weſt. 
In the afternoon it was heard to deſcend from 
the Eaſt, and that with an incredible quick- 
neſs; and tho' the noiſe ſeemed to bear on 
the water, yet without agitating it, or diſco- 
vering any more wind on the river than be- 
fore. This frightful noiſe was only the pre- 
lude of a moſt violent tempeſt. The hurricane, 
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the moſt furious ever felt in the province, laſt- 
ed three days. As it aroſe from the South- 
weſt and North- eaſt, it reached all the ſettle- 
ments which were along the Miſſiſipi; and 
was felt for ſome leagues more or leſs ſtrong, 
in proportion to the greater or leſs diſtance: 
But in the places, where the force or height of 
the hurricane paſſed, it overturned every thing 
in its way, which was an extent of a large 
quarter of a league broad; ſo that one would 
take it for an avenue made on purpoſe, the 
place where it paſſed being entirely laid flat, 
whilſt every thing ſtood upright on each ſide, 
The largeſt trees were torn up by the roots, 
and their branches bro cen to picces and laid 
flac to the earth, as w:re alſo the reeds of the 
woods. In the meadows, the praſs itſelf, 
which was then but fix inches high, and 
which is very fine, could not eſcape, but was 


trampled, faded, and laid quite flat to the 
earth. | 


The height of the hurricane paſſed at a 
league from my habitation ; and yet my houſe, 
which was built on piles, would have been 


overturned, had I not ſpeedily propped it 
with a timber, with the great end in the 


earth, and nailed to the houſe with an iron 
hook ſeven or eight inches long. Several 


houſes 
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houſes of our poſt were overturned. But it 
was happy for us in this colony, that the 
height of the hurricane paſſed not directly 
over any Poſt, but obliquely traverſed the 
Miſſiſpi, over a country intirely uninhabited. 
As this hurricune came from the South, it 
ſo ſwelled the ſea, that the Miſſiſipi flowed 
back againſt its current, ſo as to xiſe upwards 
of fifteen feet high, „ 
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CHAP. VII. 


| N r/t War with the Natchez. Cauſe of 


the War. 


N the fame year, towards the end of Sum- 

> mer, we had the firſt war with the Nat- 
chez. The French had ſettled at the Natchez, 
without any oppoſition from theſe people; fo 
far from oppoſing them, they did them a great 
deal of ſervice, and gave them very material 
aſſiſtance in procuring proviſions ; for thoſe, 
who were ſent by the Y2/t India Company 
with the firft fleet, had been detained at 
New Orleans. Had it not been for the Na- 
tives, the people muſt have periſhed by famine 
and diſtrefs : For, how excellent ſoever a new 


country may be, it muſt be cleared, grubbed 


vp, and ſown, and then at leaſt we are to 
wait the firſt haryeſt, or crop. But during 
all that time people muſt live, and the Com- 
pany was well apprized of this, as they had 
ſent, with the eight hundred men, they had 
tranſported to Louiſiana, proviſions for three 
years. The Grantees and Planters, obliged 10 
treat, or truck for proviſions with the Natchez, 
in conſequence of that ſaw their funds waſted, 

and 
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and therhſelves incapable of forming ſo conſi- 
derable a ſettlement, without this trucking, as 
neceſſary, as it was frequent. 


However, ſome benefit reſulted from this; 
namely, that the Natchez, enticed by the fa- 
cility of trucking for goods, before unknown 
among them, as fuſils, gun-powder, lead, 
brandy, linen, cloths, and other like things; 
by means of an exchange of what they a- 
bounded with, came to be more and more at- 
tached to the French; and would have conti- 
nued very uſeful friends, had not the little 
ſatisfaction, which the Commandant of Fort 
Roſalie had given them, for the miſbehaviour 
of one of his ſoldiers, alienated their minds. 
This Fort covered the ſettlement of the Nat- 
chez, and protected that of St. Catharine, 
which was on the banks of the rivulet of the 
Natchez ; but both the defence and protec- 
tion it afforded were very inconſiderable; for 
this Fort was only palliſadoed, open at fix 
breaches, without a ditch, and with a very 
weak garriſon. On the other hand, the houſes 
of the inhabitants, tho* conſiderably nume- 
rous, were of themſelves of no ſtrength ; and 
then the inhabitants, diſperſed in the country, 
each amidſt his field, far from affording mu- 
tual aſbſtance, as they would, had they been 
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in a body, ſtood each of them, upon any ac- 
cident, in need of the aſſiſtance of others. 


A young ſoldier of Fort Reſalie had given 
ſome credit to an old warrior of a village of 
the Natchez; which was that of the I Hbite 
Apple, each village having its peculiar name: 
The warrior, in return, was to give him 
ſome corn. Towards the beginning of the 
winter 1723, this ſoldier, lodging near the 
Fort, the old warrior came to ſee him; the 
ſoldier inſiſted on his corn; the native an- 
ſwered calmly, that the corn was not yet 
dry enough to ſhake out the grain; that be- 
ſides, his wife had been ill, and that he would 
pay him as ſoon as poſſible. The young man, 
little ſatisfied with this anſwer, threatned to 
cudgel the old man: Upon which, this laſt, 
who was in the ſoldier's hut, affronted at this 
threat, told him, he ſhould turn out, and try 
who was the belt man. On this challenge, 
the ſoldier, calling out Murder, brings the 
gaard to his aſſiſtance. The guard being 
come, the young fellow preſſed them to fire 
upon the warrior, who was returning to his 
village at his uſual pace; a ſoldier was im- 
prudent enouzh to fire : The old man drept 
down. The Commandant was ſoon apprized 
of what happened, and came to the ſpot; 

where 
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where the witneſſes, both French and Natchez, 
informed him of the fact. Both juſtice and 
prudence demanded to take an exemplary pu- 
niſhment of the ſoldier ; but he got off with 
a reprimand, After this the natives made 
a litter, and carried off their warrior, who 
died the following night of his wounds, tho 
the fuſil was only charged with great ſhot. 


Revenge is the predominant paſſion pf the 
people in America: So that we ought not to 
be ſurprized, if the death of this old warrior 
raiſed his whole village againſt the French, 
The reſt of the nation took no part at firſt in 
the quarrel, 


The firſt effect of the reſentment of the 
Natchez fell upon a Frenchman named M. Gue- 
not, whom they ſurprized returning from the 
Fort to St. Catharine, and upon another in- 
habitant, whom they killed in his bed. Soon 
after they attacked, all in a body, the ſettle- 
ment of St. Catharine, and the other below 
Fort Roſalie, It was at this laſt J had fixed 
my abode: I therefore ſaw myſelf expoſed, 
like many others, to pay with my goods, and 
perhaps my life, for the raſhneſs of a ſoldier, 
and the too great indulgence of his Captain. 
But as I was already acquainted with the cha- 

racter 
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racter of the people we had to deal with, I 
deſpaired not to ſave both. I therefore bar- 
ricado d myſelf in my Houſe, and having 
put myſelf in a poſture of defence, when 
they came in the night, according to their 
cuſtom, to ſurprize me, they durſt not attack 
me. 


This firſt attempt, which J juſtly imagined 
was to be followed by another, if not by many 
ſuch, made me reſolve, as ſoon as day came, 
to retire under the Fort, as all the inhabit- 
ants alſo did, and thither to carry all the pro- 
viſions J had at my lodge. I could execute 
only half of my ſcheme. My flaves having 
begun to remove the beſt things, I was ſcarce 
arrived under the Fort, but the Commandant 
begged I might put myſelf, at the head of a 
detachment of the inhabitants, to go to ſuc- 
cour St. Catharine, He had already ſent thi- 
ther all his garriſon, reſcrving only five men 
to guard the Fort ; but this ſuccour was not 
ſufficient to relieve the ſettlement, which the 
natives in great numbers vigorouſly {trait- 
ned, 


T departed without delay: We heard the 
firing at a diſtance, but the noiſe ceaſcd, as 
ſoon as I was come, and the natives appeared 
to have retired ; They ha ad, doubtleſs, diſco- 

vered 
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vered me on my march, and the fight of a re- 
inforcement, which I had brought with me, 
deceived them. The Officer, who command- 
ed the detachment of the garriſon, and whom 


I relieved, returned to the Fort with his men; 
and the command being thus devolved on me, 


I cauſed all the Negroes to be aſſembled, and 
ordered them to cut down all the buſhes; 
which, covering the country, favoured the 
approach of the enemy, quite to the doors of 
the houſes of that Grant. This operation 
was performed without moleſtation, if you 
except a few ſhot, fired by the natives from 
the woods, where»they lay concealed on the 
other ſide of the rivulet; for the plain round 
St. Catharine being entirely cleared, of every 

thing that could ſereen them, they durſt not 
| ſhew themſelves any more. * 


However, the Commandant of Fort Ro- 
ſalie ſent to treat with the Stung Serpent; in 
order to prevail with him to appeaſe that part 
of his nation, and procure a peace. As that 


great warrior was our friend, he effectually 
laboured therein, and hoſtilities ceaſed. Af- 


ter I had paſſed twenty-four hours at St. Ca- 
tharine, I was relieved by a new detachment 
of the inhabitants, whom, in my turn, I re- 


lieved next day. It was on this ſecond guard, 
which 
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which I mounted, that the village we had 
been at war with, ſent me, by their deputies, 
the Calumet or Pipe of Peace. I at firſt had ſome 
thoughts of refuſing it, knowing that this 
honour was due to the Commandant of the 
Fort ; and it appeared to me a thing ſo much 
the more delicate, to deprive him of it, as we 
were not upon very good terms with each o- 
ther. However, the evident riſk of giving 
occaſion to protract the war, by refuſing it, 
determined me to accept of it; after having, 
however, taken the advice of thoſe about me; 
who all judged it proper to treat theſe people 
gently, to whom the Commandant was be- 
come odious. 


I aſked the Deputies, what they would 


have? They anſwered, faultering, Peace. 


« Good, faid I; but why bring you the Ca- 


« Jumet of Peace to me ? It is to the Chief 


« of the Fort you are to carry it, if you wiſh 


'* to have a Peace.” Our orders, ſaid they, 


« are to carry it firſt to you; if you chooſe to 
« receive it, by only ſmoking therein: Af- 


« ter which we will carry it to the Chief of 


the Fort: But if you refuſe receiving it, 
« our orders are to return.” 


Upon 
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Upon this I told them, that I agreed to 
ſmoke in their pipe, on condition they would 
go and carry it to the Chief of the Fort. They 
then made me an harangue ; to which I an- 
ſwered, that it were beſt to reſume our for- 
mer manner of living together, and that the 
French and the Red-men ſhould entirely forget 
what had paſſed. To conclude, that they 
had nothing further to do, but to go and carry 
the Pipe to the Chief of the Fort, and then 
go home and ſleep in peace, | 


This was the iſſue of the firſt war we had 
with the Natchez, which laſted only three or 
four days. 


The commerce, or truck, was ſet again on 
the ſame footing it had been before ; and thoſe 
who had ſuffered any damage, now thought 
only how they might beſt repair it. Some 
time after, the Major General arrived from 
New Orleans, being ſent by the Governor of 
Liuiſiana to ratify the peace; which he did, 
and mutual ſincerity was reſtored, and became 
as perfect, as if there had never been any 
rupture between us, 


It had been much to be wiſhed, that mat- 
ters had remained on ſo good a footing. As 
we 
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we were placed in one of. the beſt and fineſt 
countries of the world; were in ſtrict con- 


nection with the natives, from whom we de- 
rived much knowledge of the nature of the 
productions of the country, and of the ani- 
mals of all ſorts, with which it abounds ; and 
likewiſe reaped great advantage in our traffick 
for furs and proviſions; and were aided by 


them in many laborious works, we wanted no- 


thing but a profound peace, in order to form 
ſolid ſettlements, capable of making us lay a- 


ſide all thoughts of Europe : But Providence 
had otherwiſe ordered, 


The Winter, which ſucceeded this war, 
was fo ſevere, that a colder was never re- 
membred. The rain fell in ticles in ſuch 


quantities A to aſtoniſh the oldeſt Natchez, to 


whom thi 
common. 


great cold appeared new and un- 


Towards the Autumn of this year I ſaw a 


phænomenon, which ſtruck the ſuperſtitious 


with great terror: It was, in effect, ſo extra- 
ordinary, that I never remember to have 
heard of any thing that either reſembled, or 
even came up to it. I had juſt ſupped with- 
out doors, in order to enjoy the cool of the 


evening. My face was turned to the "= 
8 an 


\ 
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and I ſat before my table, to examine ſome 
planets, which had already appeared. I per- 
ceived a glimmering light, which made me 
raiſe my eyes; and immediately I ſaw, at 
the elevation of about 45 degrees above the 
horizon, a light proceeding from the South, 
of the breadth of three inches, which went 
off to the North, always ſpreading itſelf as 
it moved, and made itſelf heard by a whiz- 
zing, like that of the largeſt ſky-rocket. I 
judged by the eye, that this light could not 
be above our atmoſphere, and the whizzing 
noiſe which I heard, confirmed me in that 
notion, When it came in like manner to be 
about 45 degrees to the North above the 
horizon, it ſtopped ſhort, and ceaſed enlarg- 
ing itſelf: In that place it appeared to be 
twenty inches broad ; ſo that in its courſe, 
which had been very rapid, it formed the fi- 
gure of a trumpet-marine, and left in its 
paſſage very lively ſparks, ſhining brighter 
than thoſe which fly from under a ſinith's 
hammer ; but they were extinguiſhed almoſt 
as faſt as they were emitted. 


At the North Ae I juſt mentioned, 
there iſſued out with a great noiſe from the 
middle of the large end, a ball quite round, 

and 
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and all on fire: This ball was about fix 
inches in diameter; it fell below the hori- 
Zon to the North, and emitted, about twen- 
ty minutes after, a hollow, but very loud 
noiſe, for at leaſt the ſpace of a minute, 
which appeared to come from a great dif- 
tance. The light began to be weakened to the 
South, after emitting the ball, and at length 


diſappeared, before the noiſe of the ball was 
heard, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The Governor ſurprized the Natchez with 
ſeven hundred men. Aſtoniſhing cures 
performed by the Natives. The Author 


ſends upwards of three hundred ſimples 
to the Company. 


De Biainville, at the beginning of the 
Winter which followed this phæno- 
menon, arrived very privately at our quarter | 
of the Natchez, his march having been com- | 
municated to none but the Commandant of 
this Poſt ; who had orders to ſeize all the 
Natchez, that ſhould come to the Fort that 
day, to prevent the news of his arrival being 
carried to their countrymen. He brought 
with him, in regular troops, inhabitants, and 
natives, who were our allies, to the number 
of ſeven hundred men. 1 


Orders were given, that all our ſettlers at c | 
the Natchez ſhould repair before his door at | | 
midnight at the lateſt : I went thither, and | 


mixed with the croud, without making my- 
ſelf known. 


We | 1 
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We arrived two hours before day at the 
ſettlement of St. Catharine, The Comman- 
dant having at length found me out, ordered 
me, in the King's name, to put myſelf at.the 


head of the ſettlers among the Natchez, and 


to take the command upon me; and theſe he 
ordered to pay the ſame obedience to me as 
to himſelf. We advanced with great ſilence 
towards the village of the Apple. It may be 
eaſily ſeen, that all this precaution was taken, 
in order to ſurprize our enemies, who ought 
ſo much the leſs to expect this act of hoſtility, 
as they had fairly made peace with us, and as 
M. Paillou, Major General, had come and 
ratified this peace in behalf of the Governor. 
We marched to the enemy, and inveſted the 
firſt hut of the Natchez, which we found ſe- 
parate; the drums, in concert with the fifes, 
beat the charge; we fired upon the hut, in 
which were only three men and two women. 


From thence we afterwards moved on to 
the village, that is, to ſeveral huts, that ſtood 
together in a row. We halted at three of 
them, that lay near each other, in which be- 


tween twelve and fifteen Natchez had en- 


trenched themſelves, By our manner of pro- 
ceeding, one would have thought that we 
came 
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came only to view the huts. Full of indig- 
nation, that none exerted himſelf to fall upon 
them, I took upon me, with my men, to go 
round, and take the enemy in rear. They 
took to their heels, and I purſued; but we 
had need of the ſwiftneſs of deer- to be able 
to come up with them. I came ſo near, how- 
ever, that they threw away their cloaths, to 
run with the greater ſpeed. 


% 


I rejoined our people, and expected a re- 


primand for having forced the enemy, with- 
out orders: tho' I had my excuſe ready. But 
here I was miſtaken ; for I met with nothing 
but encomiums. 


This war, of which I ſhall give no further 
detail, laſted only four days. M. de Biain- 
ville demanded the head of an old mutinous 
Chief of this village ; and the natives, in or- 
der to obtain a peace, delivered him up. 


J happened to live at ſome diſtance from 
the village of the Apple, and very ſeldom ſaw 
any of the people. Such as lived nearer, had 
more frequent viſits from them; but after 
this war, and the peace, which followed up- 
on it, I never ſaw one of them. My neigh- 
bours, who lived nearer to them, ſaw but 
very few of them, even a long time after the 

cConcluſion 
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concluſion of the war. The natives of the 
other villages came but very ſeldom among 
us; and indeed, if we could have done well 
without them, I could have wiſhed to have 
been rid of them for ever. But we had nei- 
ther a fleſh nor a fiſh-market ; therefore, 
without them, we muſt have taken up with 
what the poultry-yard and kitchen-garden 
furniſhed ; which would have been extremely 
inconvenient, | 


J one day. ſtopped the Stung Serpent, who 
was paſling along without taking notice 
of any one. He was brother to the Great 
Sun, and Chief of the warriors of the Nat- 
chez, I accordingly called to him, and faid, 
© We were formerly friends, are we no lon- 
ce ger ſo? He anſwered, Noco; that is, I 
cannot tell. I replied, © You uſed to come 
« to my houſe; at preſent you paſs by. 
“Have you forgot the way, or is my houſe 
& diſagreeable to you? As for me, my heart 
cc jg always the ſame, both towards you, and 
c all my friends. I am not capable of chang- 
<« ing, why then are you changed?“ 


He took ſome time to anſwer, and ſeemed 
to be embarraſſed by what I ſaid to him. He 
never went to the Fort, but when ſent for by 
the Commandant, who put me upon ſound- 
ing 
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ing him; in order to diſcover, whether his 
people ſtill retained any grudge. 


He at length broke ſilence; and told me, 
cc he was aſhamed to have "IE ſo long with- 
« out ſeeing me; but I imagined, ſaid he, 
ce that you were diſpleaſed at our nation ; be- 
ce cauſe among all the French, who were in 


_ © the war, you were the only one that fell 
te upon us.” © You are in the wrong,” ſaid 


I, „ to think ſo. M. de Biainville, be- 
6 ing our War-chief, we are bound to obey 


ce him; in like manner as you, tho? a Sun, 


ce are obliged to kill, or cauſe to be killed, 
cc whomſoever your brother, the Great Sun, 
c orders to be put to death. Many other 
ce Frenchmen beſides me, ſought an opportu- 


'& nity to attack your countrymen, in obedi- 


« ence to the orders of M. de Biainville; 
te and ſeveral other Frenchmen fell upon the 
« neareſt hut, one of whom was killed m the 
60 firſt ſhot, which the N. alcber tired. 7 


He then ſaid: I did not approve, as you 
* know, the war our people made upon the 
« French, to avenge the death of their relation, 


66 ſeeing I made them carry the Pipe of Peace 


© to the French. This you well know, as you 


e firſt ſmoked in the pipe yourſelf, Have the 
Vo L. I, E* 6 French 
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- <6 French two hearts, a good one to-day, and 
cc to-morrow a bad one ? As for my brother 
te and me, we have but one heart and one 
ce word. Tell me, then, if thou art as thou 
4 ſayeſt, my true friend, what. thou thinkeſt 
« of all this, and ſhut thy. mouth to every 
< thing elſe. We | know not vrhat to think of 
-<c the French, who, after baving begun the 
« War, granted a: peace and offered it of 
c themſelves; and thei at the time we were 
ce. quiet, believing . ourſelves to be at peace, 
< people come to kill us, without hing a 
46 word. 


| ey, continued he, with an air of diſ- 
pleaſure, '« did the French come into our 
-« country? We did not go to ſeek them : 

et They aſked for land of us, becauſe their 
country was too little for all the men that 


„ were in it. We told them, they might 


c takę land where they pleaſed, there was 
e enough for them and for us; that it was 
« good, the ſame ſun. ſhould entice us 
e both, and that we ſhould walk as friends, 
in the ſame path; and that we would give 
© them of our proviſions, aſſiſt them to build, 
<< and to labour in their. fields. We have 
e done ſo; is not this true? What occaſion, 
* ' then, had we fpr Frenchmen ? Before they 

came, 
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« came, did we not live better than we do, 


te ſeeing we deprive ourſelves of a part of 


& our corn, our game, and fiſh, to give a 
C part to them? In what reſpect, then, had 


&« we occaſion for them? Was it for their 
« guns? The bows and arrows, which we 


cc uſed, were ſufficient to make us live well. 
ec Was it for their white, blue, and red blan- 
„ ets? We can do well enough with buffalo 


& ſkins, which are warmer; our women 


« wrought. feather-blankets for the winter, 
s and mulberry-mantles for the ſummer; 
4 which indeed were not ſo beautiful; but 


ce our women were more laborious and leſs 
c vain than they are now. In fine, before 


et the arrival of the French we lived like men 
00 who can be ſatisfied with what they 1 have; 
« whereas at this day we are like flaves, who 


00 are not ſuffered to do as they pleaſe.” 


To this vole diſcourſe I know not 
what anſwer another would have made; but 


1 frankly « ewn, that if at my firſt addreſs he 


ſeemed to be confuſed, I really was fo in my 
turn. * My heart,” faid I to him, better 
<* underſtands thy reaſons than my ears, tho 


« they are full of them; and tho I haye a 


tongue to anſwer, my ears have not heard 
2.00 che reaſons of M. dz Biainville, to tell, 


E 2 « them 
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e them thee: But I know, it was neceſſary 
C to have the head he demanded, in order to 
t a peace. When our Chiefs command us, 
s we never require the reaſons: I can ſay no- 
C thing elſe to thee. But to ſhew you, that 
. am always your real friend, T have here 
cc a beautiful Pipe of Peace, which I wanted 
44 to carry to my own country. I know) you 
cc have ordered all your warriors to kill ſome 
cc white eagles, in order to make one, be- 
s cauſe you have occaſion for it. I give it 
tc you without any other deſign than to ſhew 
. you, that I reckon nothing dear to me, 
EN 66 when I want to do you a'pleaſure.” . 


1 went to look for it, and I gave it him, 
telling bim, that it was without defign, that is, 
according to them, from no intereſted motive. 
The natives put as great a value on a Pipe of 

Peace, as on a gun. Mine was adorned with 
tinſel and ſilver wire; ſo that in their eſti- 
mation my pipe was worth two guns. He ap- 
peared to be extremely well pleaſed with it, 
put it up haſtily in his caſe, ſqueezed my hand 
 _ With a ſmile, and called me his true friend. 


The Winter was now drawing to a cloſe, 
and in a little time the natives were to bring 
us bear- oil to truck, I hoped, that by his 

means 
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means I ſhould have of the beſt preferably to 


any other; which was the only compenſation 


1 expected for my pipe. But I was agreeably 
diſappointed, He ſent me a deer-ſkin of 
bear- oil ſo very large that a ſtout man could 


hardly carry it, and the bearer told me, that 


he ſent it to me, as to his true friend, with. , 


ont. d Men. This deer-ſkin contained thirty- | 


one pots of the meaſure of the country, or 


ſixty-two pints Paris meaſure. 


Three days after, the Great Sas, his bro- 
ther, ſent me another deer - kin of the ſame 
oil, to the quantity of forty | pints. The com- 
Abel ſort ſold this year at twenty ſols a pint, 
and I was ſure mine was not of the worſt. 
kind. | 190 

For ſome days a fiftula lacrymalis had come 
into my left eye, which diſcharged an hu- 
mour, when preſſed, that portended danger. 
I ſhewed it to M. St. Hilaire, an able ſur- 


geon, who had practiſed for about . years 
in the Hotel Dieu at Paris. 


He told me, it was neceſſary to uſe the fire 
for it; and that, notwithſtanding this opera- 
tion, my ſight would remain as good as ever; 
ny my eye would be blood-ſhot : And that 

7 if 
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if I did not ſpeedily ſet about the operation, the 
| bone of the noſe would become carious. 


Theſe reaſons gave me much vinealineſs, 
ax having both to fear and to ſuffer at the 
ſame time : However, after I had reſolved to 
undergo the operation, the Grand Sun and 
mis brother came one morning very early, 


with a man loaded with game, as a preſent 
for mie. | 


The Great Sun obſerved I had a ſwelling in 
my eye, and aſked me what was the matter 
with it. 1 ſhewed it him, and told him, that 
in order to cure it, 1 muſt have fire put to 
it; but that I had ſome difficulty to comply, 
as I dreaded the conſequences of ſuch an ope- 
ration, Without replying, or in the leaſt ap- 
prizing me, he ordered the man, who brought 
the game, to go in queſt of his Phyſician, and 
tell him, he waited for him at my houſe. 
The meſſenger and phyſician made ſuch diſ- 
patch, that this laſt came in an hour after. 
The Great Sun ordered him to look at my 
eye, and endeavour to cure me: After exa- 
mining it, the phyſician ſaid, he would un- 
dertake to cure me with ſimples and common 
water, 1 conſented | to this with ſo much the 

greater 
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greater pleaſure and readineſs, as by this treat- 
ment I ran no manner of riſque. 


That very evening the phyſician came with 
his ſimples, all pounded together, and mak 
ing but a ſingle ball, which he put with the 
water in a deep baſin, he made me bend my 
head into it, ſo as the eye affected ſtood: dipt 
quite open in the water, I continued to do 
ſo for eight or ten days, morning and even- 
ing; after which, without any other opera- 
tion, I was perfectly cured, and never after: 
had any return of the diſorder. 


It is eaſy, from this relation, to underſtand, 
what dextrous phyſicians the natives of Loui- 
fiana are. I have ſeen them perform ſurpri- 
zing cures on Frenchmen ; on two;eſpecially,, 
who had put themſelves under the hands of a. 
French ſurgeon ſettled at this Poſt. Both pa- 
tients were about to underga the grand cure: 
And after having been under the hands of the 
ſurgeon for ſome time, their heads ſwelled to. 
ſuch a degree, that one of them made his. 
eſcape, with as much agility, as a criminal 
would from the hands of juſtice, when a fa- 
vourable opportunity offers. He applied to a. 
Natchez, phyſician, who cured him in eight 

days: His comrade continuing ſtill under the 
E 4 French 
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French ſurgeon, died under his hands three 
days after the eſcape of his companion, whom 


I faw three years after in a tate of perfect 
7 health, N 


In the war which 1 JED ates; the 
Grand Chief of the Tonicas, our allies, was 
wounded with a ball, which went through his 
cheek, came out under the jaw, again enter- 
ed his body at the neck, and pierced through 
to the ſhoulder-blade, lodging at laſt between 
the fleſh and ſkin : The wound had its di- 
rection in this manner, becauſe when he re- 
ceived it, he happened to be in a ſtooping 
poſture, as were all his men, in order to fire. 

The French ſurgeon, under whoſe care he 
was, and who dteſſed him with great precau- 
tion, was an able man, and ſpared no pains 
in order to effect a cure. But the phyſicians 

of this Chief, who viſited him every day, 
aſked the Frenchman what time the cure 
would take? he anſwered, ſix weeks at leaſt : 

They returned no anſwer, but went directly 
and made a litter, ſpoke to their Chief, and 
put him on it, carried him off, treated him in 
their own manner, and in eight days effected 
0 complete cure. 


| 


Theſe 


=. 


\ 
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"Theſe are facts well known i in the Colony. 4 | | 
} 


The phyſicians of the country have perform- | 
ed many other cures, which, if they were to ot 
be all related, would require a whole volume [il 

apart; but I have confined myſelf to the three | 

above mentioned, in order to ſhew, that diſ- 
orders, frequently accounted almoſt incura- li 
ble, are, without any painful operation, and Will 
in a ſhort time, cured en, natives |} 
of Louiſiana. 


The VI ldi Com pany being informed, 
that this Province produces a great many ſim- 
ples, whoſe virtues, known by the natives, 
afforded ſo eaſy a cure to all forts of diſtem- 
pers, ordered M. de la Chaiſe, who was ſent 
from France in quality of DireQor General 

of this Colony, to cauſe-enquiry to be made 

into the ſimples, proper for Phyſick and for 
Dying, by means of ſome Frenchmen, who 
might perhaps be maſters of the ſecrets of the 
Natives. I was pointed out for this purpoſe 
to M. de la Chaiſe, who was but juſt arrived, 
and who wrote to me, deſiring my aſſiſtance in 
this enquiry; which I gave him with plea- 
ſure, and in which I exerted myſelf to the ut- 
moſt, becauſe I well knew, che Company 
continually aimed at what might be for the 
benefit of the Colony. 


E 5 After 


p \ 
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After-I thought I had done, in that re- 
ſpect, what might give ſatisfaction to the 
Company, 1 tranſplanted in earth, put into 
cane-baskets, above three hundred ſimples, 
with their number, and a memorial, which 
gave a detail of their virtues, and taught the 
manner of uſing them. I aſterwards under- 
food, that they were planted in a Botanic 
Garden, made for the purpoſe, by order of 
the Company, 


% 
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CHAP. IX. 


French Settlements, or Poſts. The Poft 
-at Mobile. "The Mouths of the Miſ- 
ſiſipi. The * and RY a 


New Orleans. - 


\HE Settlement at © Mobile was the firſt 

ſeat of the Colony in this Province. It 
was the reſidence of the Commandant Gene- 
ral, the Commiſſary General, the Staff. Of- 
ficers, &c. As veſſels could not enter the 
river Mobile, and there was a ſmall harbour 
at Ile Dauphine, a ſettlement was made ſuit- 
ed to the harbour, with a guard-houſe for 
its ſecurity: ſo that theſe two ſettlementg 
may be ſaid to have made but one; both on 
account of their proximity, and neceſſary 
connection with each other. The ſettlement 
of Mobile, ten leagues, however, from its: 
harbour, lies on the banks of the river of that 


name; and Je Dauphine, over againſt the 


mouth of that river, is four leagues from the 
coaſt. 


Though the ſettlement of Mobile be the 
oldeſt, yet it is far from being the moſt con- 
ſiderable. Only ſome inhabitants remained 

E 6 there,. 


1 
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there, the greateſt part of the firſt inhabitants 
having left it, in order to ſettle on the river 
Mi 7 pi, ever fince New Orleans became the 
Capital of the Colony. That old Poſt is the 
ordinary reſidence of a King's Lieutenant, a 

regulating Commiſſary, and a Treaſurer, The 
fort, with four baſtions, terrafſed and pali- 


wh has a garriſon. 


This Poſt is a check upon the nation of 
Cbactatos, and cuts off the communication of 
the Engliſh with them; it protects the neigh- 
bouring nations, and keeps them in our alli- 
ance; in fine, it ſupports our peltry trade, 
which is conſiderable with the Chactatus and 
other nations .* 


0 Fort nens at Mobile is built upon the river that-bears 
the ſame name, which falls into the Sea oppoſite to Dau- 
p3ineIland. The fort is about 15 or 16 leagues diſtant from 
that Iſland; and is built of brick, fortified with four baſtions, 
in the manner of Fauban, with half-moons, a covered way, 
and glacis. There is a magazine in it, with barracks for 
the troops of the garriſon, which is generally pretty nu- 
merous, and a flag forthe Commandant, > 


I muſt own, I never could ſce for what reaſon this fort 
was built, or what could be the uſe of it. For although it 
is 120 leagues from the capital, to go down the river, yet 
it is from thence that they muſt have every thing that is 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the garriſon: and the ſoil is ſo 
bad, being nothing but ſand, that it produces nothing but 
Pines and Firs, with a little Pulle, vere grows there 


The 


- 
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The ſame reaſon, which pointed out the 
neceſſity of this Poſt, with reſpect to the 
Chactatus, alſo ſhewed the neceſſity of build- 
ing a fort at Tombecbe, to check. the Engh/ſh 
in their ambitious views on the fide of the 
Chicaſaws. That fort was built only ſince the 
war with the Chicaſatus in 1736. | 


Near the river Mobile ſtands the ſmall ſet- 
tlement of the Paſca-Ogoulas ; which conſiſts 
only of a few Canadians, lovers of tranquil- 
lity, which they prefer to- all the adyantages 
they could reap from commerce. They con- 
tent themſelves with a frugal country life, 
and never go to New Orleans but for necef 
ſaries. 


From that ſettlement quite to New Orleans, 
by the way of Lake St. Louis, there is no 
Poſt at preſent. Formerly, and juſt before 
the building of the Capital, there were the 
old and new Biloxi : ſettlements, which have 


but very indifferently : ſo that there are here but very few 


people, The only advantage of this place is, that the air 
is mild and healthful, and that it affords a traffick with the 
Spaniards who are near it. The winter is the moſt agreea- 
ble ſeaſon, as it is mild, and affords plenty of game. But 
in ſummer the heats are exceſſive; and the inhabitants have 
nothing hardly to live upon but fiſh, which are pretty plenti- 
1 on the coaſt, and in the rivers. Dumont, II. 80. 


: | deſerved 
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deſerved an oblivion as, laſting, as mo dura. 
tion was ſhort. 


Toprotect withordat ab peripicuity, we 


will go up the 14:/7/ep! from its mouth, 


Fort Baliſe is at the entrance of the Mit- 
fþ ipr, in 290 degrees North Latitude, and 2869 
30 of Longitude. This fort is built on an 
iſle, at one of the mouths of the Miſſiſpi. 
Tho there are but ſeventeen; feet water in the 


channel, I have ten veſſels of five hundred 


tun enter into it. I know not why this en- 


trance is left ſo neglected, as we are not in 
want of able Engineers in France, in the Hy- 


draulic branch, a part of the Mathematics, 


to which I have moſt applied myſelf. I know 
i is no eaſy matter ſo to deepen or hollow 
the channel of a bar, that it may never after 


need clearing, and that the expences run 


High: But my zeal for promoting the ad- 
vantage of this Colony having prompted me 


to make reflections on thoſe Paſſes, or En- 


trances of the Mi/ifpr, and being perfectly 
well acquainted both with the country and the 


nature of the ſoil, I dare flatter myſelf, 1 may 
be able to accompliſh it, to the great benefit of 


the province, and. acquit myſelf therein with 


— honour, 


—— e 
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| honour, at a ſmall charge, and in a manner i 
not to need repetition *,. | : _ 


I ay, Fort Baliſe is built upon an iſland; [|] 
| a circumſtance, I imagine, ſufficient to make 
it underſtood, that this Fort is irregular ; the it 
figure and extent of this ſmall iſland not ad- 1 
mitting it to be otherwiſe. | 1 


| I 

In going up the MGi, we meet with 4 

| nothing remarkable before we come to the 1 

* Detour aux Anglois, the Engliſh Reach: In 
that part the river takes a large compaſs ; ſo 
that the ſame wind, which was before fair, 
proves contrary iti this elbow, or reach. For 
this reafon it was thought proper to build two. 

iS forts at that place, one on each ſide of the 

| river, to check any attempts of ſtrangers: 

S Theſe forts are more than ſufficient to oppoſe F 
the paſſage of an hundred fail ; as ſhips can 3 


® Seven leagues above the mouth of the river we meet - 
with two other Paſſes, as large as the middle one by which 
weentered; one is called the Orter-paſ, and the other the 
| Eaft-paſsz and they aſſure me, it is only by this laſt Paſa 
that ſhips now go up or down the river, they having en- 
tirely deſerted the antient middle Paſs, Dumont, I. 4. 
Many other bays and rivers, not known to our Authors, 
lying along the bay of Mexico, to the weſtward of the Miſ- 
Eſti, are deſcribed by Mr. Coxe, in his acvount of Carolinas 
called by the French Lovifiara, h 80 
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go up the river, only one after' another, and 


can neither caſt anchor, nor come on ſhore 
to moor. 


It will, abap b be n extraordinary, 


that ſhips cannot anchor in this place. I ima- 
- gine the reader will be of my opinion, when 


I tell him, the bottom is only a ſoft mud, or 


ooze, almoſt entirely covered: with dead trees, 
and this for upwards of an hundred leagues. 


As to putting on ſhore, it is equally impoſli- 
ble and needleſs to attempt it; - becauſe the 


place where theſe. forts ſtand, is but a neck 


of land between the river and the marſhes : 

Now it is impoſlible for a ſhallop, or canoe, 
to come near to moor a veſſel, in fight of a 
fort well guarded, or for an enemy to throw 


up a trench in a neck of land ſo ſoft. Be- 


ſides, the ſituation of the two forts is ſuch, that 


they may in a ſhort time receive ſuccours, 
both from the inhabitants, who are on the 
interior edge of the creſcent, formed by the 


river, and from New Orleans, which 3 is very 
near thereto. 


The d . from this place to the Capital 
is reckoned fix leagues by water, and the 


_ courſe nearly circular; the winding, or reach, 


havi ing the Hgure of a C almoſt cloſe. Both 
tides 
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ſides of the river are lined with houſes, which 
afford a beautiful proſpect to the eye; how- 
ever, as this voyage is tedious by water, it is 
often performed on horſeback by land. 


The great difficulties attending the going 
up the river under ſail, particularly at the 
Engliſh Reach, for the reaſons mentioned, 
put me upon deviſing a very ſimple- and cheap 
machine, to make veſſels go up with eaſe 
quite to New Orleans. Ships are ſometimes 
a month in the paſſage from Baliſe to the 
Capital ; whereas by my method, they would 
not be eight days, even with a contrary wind; 
and thus ſhips would go four times quicker 
than by towing, or turning it. This ma- 


chine might be depoſited at Baliſe, and deli- 
vered to the veſſel, in order to go up the 


current, and be returned again on its ſetting 
ſail. It is beſides proper to obſerve, that this 
machine would be no detriment to the forts, 
as they would always have it in their power 
to ſtop the veſſels of enemies, who might 
happen to uſe it, 


New Orleans, the Capital of the Colony, 
is ſituated to the Eaſt, on the banks of the 
Mifſiſepi, in 30⁰ of North Latitude. At my 
firſt arrival in n Leuifiana, it exiſted only in 


name 3 


1 
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name; for on my landing I underſtood, M. 
de Biainville, Commandant General, was 
only gone to mark out the ſpot; whence he 
returned three days after our arrival at 1/s 


| Dauphine. 


He pitched upon this ſpot in preference to 
many others, more agreeable and commodi- 
ous ;z but for that time this was a place pro- 
per enough: Beſides, it is not every man 
that can ſee ſo far as ſome others. As the 
principal ſettlement was then at Mobile, it 
was proper to have the Capital fixed at a place 
from which there could be an eaſy communi- 
cation with this Poſt: And thus a better 
choice could not have been made, as the town 
being on the banks of the Miſſſipi, veſſels, 
tho* of a thouſand: ton, may lay their ſides 
cloſe to the ſhore, even at low water ; or at 
moſt, need oniy lay a ſmall bridge, with two 
of their yards, in order to load or unload, to 
roll barrels and bales, &c. without fatiguing 
the ſhip's crew. This town is only a league 
from St. John's Creek, where paſſengers take 
water for Mobile, in going to which they paſs | 
Lake Si. Louis, and from thence all along 
the coaſt ; a communication which was ne- 


ceſlary at that time. 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould imagine, that if a town was at 


this day to be built in this Province, a riſing 
ground would be pitched upon, to avoid in- 
undations; beſides, the bottom ſhould” be 


ſufficiently firm, for bearing grand ſtone-edi- 
feeds * 


Such as have been a good way in the coun» 
try, without ſeeing ſtone, or the leaſt pebble, 
in upwards of a hundred leagues extent, will 


doubtleſs fay, fuch a propoſition i is impoſſible, 


as they never obſerved ſtone proper for build- 


ing in the parts they travelled over. I might 
anſwer, and tell them, they have eyes, and 
ſee not. I narrowly conſidered the nature of 
this country, and found quarries in it; and 
if there were any in the Colony I ought to find 
them, as my condition and profeſſion of Ar- 
chitect ſhould have procured me the knows' 


ledge of them. 


After giving the ſituation of the Capital, 


it is proper I deſcribe the order in which it 


is built. 


The place of arms is in the middle of that 
part of the town which faces the river; in 
the middle of the ground of the place of arms 


ſtands the pariſh- church, called St. Louis, 
where the Capuchins officiate, whoſe houſe is 


to 
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to the left of the Church. To the right land 


the priſon, or jail, and the guard-houſe : 

Boch ſides of the place of arms are taken up 
by two bodies or rows of barracks. This 

place ſtands all open to the river. 


All the ſtreets are laid out both in length 


and breadth by tlie line, and interſect and 


croſs each other at right angles. The ſtreets 
divide the town into fixty-fix Ifes; eleven 
along the river lengthwiſe, or in front, and 


 forin depth : Each of thoſe {fs is fifty ſquare 


toiſes, and each again divided into twelve 


Emplacements, or compartments, for lodging 
2s many families. The | Tntendant's houſe 


ſttands behind che barracks on the left; and 
the magazine, or warehouſe· general behind 


the barracks on the right, on viewing the 


town from the river fide. The Governor's 
houſe ſtands in the middle of that part of the 
town, from which we go from the place of 
arms to the habitation of the Feſuits, which 


is near the town. The houſe of the Ur/ulin 
Nuns is quite at the end of the town, to the 


right; as is alſo the/hoſpital of the ſick, of 


which the Nuns have the inſpection. What 
I have juſt deſcribed faces the river. 


* Ll 
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On the banks of the river runs a cauſey, 


or mole, as well on the fide of the town as 
on the oppoſite ſide, from the Engliſh Reath 
quite to the town, and about ten leagues be- 
yond it; which makes about fifteen” or ſixteen 
leagues on each fide the river; and which 
may. be travelled in a coach or on horſeback, 
on a bottom as ſmooth as a table. 


The greateſt part of the houſes is of brick; 
the reſt are of timber and brick. 


The length of the cauſeys, I juſt mon 


ed, is ſufficient to ſhew, that on theſe two 
ſides of the Miſſiſpi there are many habita- 
tions ſtanding cloſe together; each making a 
cauſey to ſecure his ground from inundations, 
which fail not to come every year with the 
ſpring: And at that time, if any ſhips hap- 
len to be in the harbour of New Orleans, 
they ſpeedily ſet ſail ; becauſe the prodigious 


quantity of dead wood, or trees torn up by 
the roots, which the river brings down, would 


lodge before the ſhip, and break the ſtouteſt 


At the and of St. ee Creek, on the 
banks of the Lake St. Louis, there is a re- 


doubt, and a guard to defend it. 


From 
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From this Creek to the town, a part of 
Its banks is inhabited by planters ; in like 
manner as are the long banks of another 
_ Creek : The habitations of this laſt go un- 
der the name of Gentilly. 


After theſe habitations, which are upon the 
2 ;/i/ipi quite beyond the Cannes brultes, burnt 
we meet none till we come to the Ou- 


ma, a petty nation ſo called. This ſettle- 


ment is inconſidetable, tho one of the oldeſt 
next to the Capital. It lies on the Eaſt of 


the Miffrr. 


The Baton Rouge is alſo on the Eaſt ſide of 
the Miſſiſi, and diſtant twenty-ſix leagues 
from Neu Orleans : It was formerly the 
Grant of M. Artaguette. d' Iron; It is there 
we ſee the famous eypreſs- tree, of which a 
 ſhip-carpenter offered to make two pettyau- 
gres, one of ſixteen, the other of fourteen 
tons. Some one of the firſt adyenturers, who 
landed in this quarter, happened to ſay, that 
tree would make a ſine walking - ſtick; and, 


as cypreſs is a red wood, it was afterwards 
called ie Baton Rouge. Its height could never 


be meaſured, it riſes ſo out of f ight, 
Two 
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Two leagues higher up than le Baton 
Rouge, was the Grant of M. Paris du Vernai. 


This ſettlement is called Bayou-Ogonlas, from 


a nation of that name, which formerly dwelt 
here. It is on the weſt ſide of the 14/3/91, 
and twenty eight leagues from New Orleans, 


At a league en this fide of Pointe Coupte, 
are les Petits Ecores, (little Cliffs,) where was 
the Grant of the Marquis de 4ezieres. At 
this Grant were a Director and Under-Di- 
rector; but the Surgeon found out the ſecret 
of remaining ſole maſter. The place is very 
beautiful, eſpecially behind les Petits Ecores, 
where we go up by a gentle aſcent. Near 
theſe Cliffs, a rivulet falls into the Miſſiſpi, 


into which a ſpring diſcharges its waters, 


which ſo attract the Buffalo's, that they are 
very often found on its banks. Tis a pity 
this ground was deſerted ; there wWas - 
of it to make a very conſiderable Grant: 


good water- mill alſo might be built on = 
-brook I juſt mentioned. 


At forty leagues from New Orleans lies h 
Pointe Coupte, fo called, becauſe the Miſſiſipi 
made there an elbow, or winding, and form- 
ed the figure of a circle, open only about an 
hundred and odd toiſes, thro which it made 


itſelf 


wy — — 
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- itſelf a Sr way, and where all its water 


runs at preſent. This was not the work of 


Nature alone: Two travellers, coming down 
the Miſſiſipi, were forced to ſtop ſhort at this 
place; becauſe they obſerved at a diſtance the 


ſurff, or waves, to be very high, the wind 
beating againſt the current, and the river be- 
ing out, ſo that they durſt not venture to 
proceed. Juſt by them paſſed a rivulet, cauſed 
by the inundation, which might be a foot 


deep, by four or five feet broad, more or leſs. 
One of the travellers, ſeeing himſelf without 


any thing to do, took his fuſil, and followed 
the courſe of this rivulet, in hopes of killing 
ſome game. He had not gone an hundred 


- toiſes, before he was put into a very great 


ſurprize, on perceiving a great opening, as 


hen one is juſt getting out of a thick foreſt. | 
He continues to advance, fees a large extent 
of water, which he takes for a lake; but 
turning on his left, he eſpies les Petits Ecores, 
-juſt mentioned, and by experience he knew, 


he muſt go ten leagues to get thither : Upon 


this he knew, theſe were the waters of the 
river. He runs to acquaint; his companion: 


This laſt wants to be ſure of it: Certain as 


— they are both of it, they reſolye, that it was 
| neceſſary to cut away the roots, which ſtood 


in 
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in the paſſage, and to level the more elevated | | 
places. They attempted at length to paſs 
their pettyaugre through, by puſhing it be- 
fore them, They ſucceeded beyond their ex- 
pectation; the Water, which came on, aided 
them. as much by: its weight, as by its depth, 
which was increaſed by the obſtacle it met 
in its way : And they ſaw themſclves- in a 
ſhort time in the Miſſſipi, ten leagues lower 1 
down than they were an hour before or than 
they would have been, if they had followed 


the bed of the river, as they, were formerly 
conſtrained to do. 


— — 


Ah emotions) * — 


This little labour of our trayellers moved | 
the earth ; the roots being cut away in part 
proved 1 no longer an obſtacle to the courſe of | 
the water; the ſlope or deſcent in this ſmall 
paſſage was equal | to that in the river for the 
ten leagues of the compaſs it took; in fine, 
Nature, tho' feebly aided, performed the reſt. | | 
The firſt time I went up the river its en- 1 
tire body of water paſſed thro” this part; ; and 14 
tho the channel was only made fix y years be- 3 
fore, the old bed was almoſt filled with the | 
ore, which the river had there depolited ; and 
I have ſeen trees growing there of an aſtoniſh- | 
ing ſize, that one might wonder, how they 


ſhould come to be ſo large i in fo ſhout a time. 
TOY EB * F e 
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In this ſpot, which is called 7a Pointe Conpte, 
the Cut- point, was the Grant of M. de Meuſe, 
at preſent one of the moſt conſiderable Poſts 
of the Colony, with a fort, a garriſon, and an 
Offer to command there. The river is, on 
each ſide, lined- with inhabitants, who make 
a great deal of tobacco. There an Inspector 
reſides, who examines and receives it, in or- 
der to prevent the merchants being defrauded, Mi 
The inhabitants of the weſt ſide have high 
lands behind them, which form a very fine 
country, as 1 have obſerved above. 


; Twenty leagues . above, this Cut- point, 
| and ſixty Jeagues from New Orleans, we 
meet with the Red River. In an iſland, 
formed by that river, "ſtands a French Poſt, 
with a fort, a garriſon, its Commandant and 
Officers. The firſt inhabitants, who ſettled 
there, were ſome ſoldiers of that Poſt, diſ- 
charged after their time of ſerving was ex- 
| JE pired, who ſet themſelves to make tobacco in 
the iſland. But the fine ſand, carried by the 
wind upon the leaves of the tobacco, made 
it of a bad quality, which obliged them to 
| abandon the iſland, and ſettle on the conti- 
nent, where they found a good ſoil, on which 
they made better tobacco. This Poſt is call- 
ed the Nachiteches, from a nation of that name, 
ſettled 
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ſettled in the neighbourhood. At this Poſt 
M. de St. Denis commanded. 


Several inhabitants of Louiſiana, allured 
thither by the hopes of making ſoon great 
fortunes, becauſe diſtant only ſeven leagues 
from the Spaniards, imagined the abundant 
treaſures of New Mexico would pour in upon 
them. But in this they happened to be miſ- 
taken; for the Spaniſh Poſt, called the Adaies, - 
has leſs money in it than the pooreſt village 
in Europe; the Spaniards being ill clad, ill 
fed, and always ready to buy goods of the 
French on credit: which may be ſaid in ge- 
neral of all the Spaniards of New Mexico, a- 
| midſt all their mines of gold and ſilver. This 
we are well informed of by our merchants, 
- who have dealt with the Spaniards of this 
Poſt, and found their habitations and way of 


a living to be very mean, and more ſo than 
9 thoſe of the French. 


From the confluence of this Red River, in 
going up the Miſſiſipi, as we have hitherto 
done, we find, about thirty leagues higher 
up, the Poſt of the Natchez. 


8 Let not the reader be diſpleaſed, at my 
; ſaying often, nearly, or about ſo many leagues : 

We can aſcertain nothing juſtly as to the 
| F 2 diſtances 
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diſtances in a country where we travel only 
by water. Thoſe who go up the Aiſſiſipi, 
having more trouble, and taking more time 
than thoſe who go down, reckon the route 


mare or leſs long, according to the time in 


which they make their voyage; beſides, when 
the water is high, it covers paſſes, which of- 
ten ſhorten the way a great deal. 


The Natchez are ſituate in about 320 Odd 
minutes of North Latitude, and 280 of Lon- 
gitude. The fort at this Poſt ſtands two hun- 
dred feet perpendicular above low-water mark. 


From this fort the point of view extends Weſt 


of the Miſſiſpi quite to the horizon, that is, 
on the fide oppoſite to that where the fort 
ſands, tho' the weſt fide be covered with 


- woods ; becauſe the foot of the fort ſtands 


much higher than the trees. On the ſame 
ſide with the fort, the country. holds at a 
pretty equal height, and declines only by a 
gentle, and almoſt imperceptible ſlope, inſenſi- 
bly loſing itſelf from one eminence to another. 


The nation which gave name to this Poſt, 
inhabited this very place, at a league from 
the landing-place on the Miſiſipi, and dwelt 
on the banks of a rivulet, which has only a 
courſe of four or five leagues to that river, 


All 
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All travellers, who paſſed and ſtopped here, 
went to pay a viſit to the natives, the Naf- 
chez, The diſtance of the league they went 
to them is through ſo fine and good a coun- 
try, the natives themſelves were ſo obliging and 
familiar, and the women ſo amiable, that all 
travellers failed not to make the greateſt en- 


comiums both on the country, and on the 
native inhabitants. 


The juſt commendations beſtowed upon 
them, drew thither inhabitants in ſuch num- 
bers, as to determine the Company to give 
orders for building a fort there, as well to 
fupport the French already ſettled, and thoſe 
who ſhould afterwards come thither, as to be 
a check on that nation. The garriſon con- 
ſited only of between thirty and forty men, 


a Captain, a Lieutenant, Under-Lieutenant, 
and two Serjeants. 


The Company had there a warchouſe for 
the ſupply of the inhabitants, who were daily 
increaſing, in ſpite of all the efforts of one of 
the principal Superiors, who put all imagina- 
ble obſtacles in the way : And notwithſtand- 
ing the progreſs this ſettlement made, and 
the encomiums._ beſtowed upon it, and which 
it deſerved, God in his providence gave it up 
to the rage of its enemies, in order to take 

1 vengeance 
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vengeance of the ſins committed there; for 
without mentioning thoſe, who eſcaped the 


general maſſacre, there periſhed of them up- 
wards of five hundred. 


Forty leagues higher up than the Natchez 
is the river Yaſou. The Grant of M. ie 
Blanc, Miniſter, or Secretary at War, was 
fettled there, four leagues from the Miſſiſipi, 

adlã⁊s you go up this little river *, There a fort 
- Rands, with a company of men, commanded 
by a Captain, a Lieutenant, Under-Lieute- 
nant, and two Serjeants. This company, to- 


gether with the ſervants, were in the pay of 
this Miniſter: 


This Poſt was very advantageouſly ſituated, 
as well for the goodneſs of the air, as the 
quality of the ſoil, like to that of the Mat- 

chez, as for the landing-place, which was 
very commodious, and for the commerce with 
the natives, if our people but knew how to 
gain, and-preferve, their friendſhip. But the 
_ neighbourhood of the Ehicaſaws, ever faſt 
M friends of the Engliſh, and ever inſtigated by 


| | The village of the Indians, (Yaſaus) is a league from 
| this ſettlement; and on one ſide of it there is a hill, on 
| which they pretend, that the Engliſp formerly had a Fort; 
| | - accordingly there are Kill ſome traces of it to be ſeen. Du- 
| ment, II. 296. | : 
them 
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them to give us uneaſineſs, almoſt cut off any 
hopes of ſucceeding. This Poſt was, on theſe. 
accounts, threatned with utter ruin, ſoonęr or 
later; as actually happened in 1722, by means 
of thoſe wretched Chicaſaws ; who came in 
the night and murdered the people in the ſet- 
tlements that were made by two ſerjeants out 
of the fort. But a boy, who was ſcalped by 
them, was cured, and eſcaped with life. 


Sixty miles higher up than the Yaſouz, and 
at the diſtance of two hundred leagues from. 
New Orleans, dwell the Arianſas, to the welt 
of the Miff/ipi. At the entrance of the river 
which goes by the name of that nation, there 
is a ſmall fort, which defends that Poſt, which 
is the ſecond of the Colony in point of time. 


It is a great pity, ſo good and fine a coun- 
try is diſtant from the ſea upwards of two 
hundred leagues. I cannot omit mentioning, 
that wheat thrives extremely well here, with- 
out our being obliged ever zo manure the land; 
and I am fo prepoſſeſſed in its favour, that I 
perſuade myſelf, the beauty of the climate has 
a great influence on the character of the in- 
habitants, who are at the ſame time very gen- 
tle and very brave. They have ever had an 
inviolable friendſhip for the French, uninflu- 

F 4 enced 


enough, that this fort Aſſumption would have 


coal. On the other hand, the country is ve- 
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enced thereto either by fear, or views of in- 
tereſt; ' and live with the French near them as 
brethren rather than as neighbours.” . | 

In going from the Arkanſas to the Illinois, 
we meet with the river St. Francis, thirty 
leagues more to the North, and on the weft 
ſide of the Miſſiſipi. There a ſinall fort has 
been built ſince my return to France, To the 
Eaſt of the Mi ſſiſibi, but more to the North, 
we alſo meet, at about thirty leagues, the ri- 
ver Margot, near the ſteep banks of Prud 
hamme : There a fort was alſo built, called 
Aſſumption, for undertaking an expedition a- 
gainſt the Chicaſaws, who are nearly in the 
ſame latitude. Theſe two forts, after that ex- 
pedition, were entirely demoliſhed by the. 
French, becauſe they were thought to be no 
longer neceſſary. It is, however, probable 


been a check upon the Chicaſaws, who are al- 
ways roving in thoſe parts. Beſides, the ſteep 
banks of Prud homme contain iron and pit- 


ry beautiful, and of an excellent quality, a- 
bounding with plains and meadows, which 
favour the excurſions of the Chicaſatus, and 
which they will eves continue to make upon us, 
till we have the addreſs to divert them from 
their commerce with the Engliſh. 

We 
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We have no other French ſettlements to 
mention in Louiſana, but that of the Illinois; 
in which part of the colony we had the firſt 


fort. At preſent the French ſettlement here is 
on the banks of the Miſſiſibi, near one of the 


villages of the Illinois *, That Poſt is com- 
manded by one of the principal Officers; and 
M. de Bois-Briant, who was Lieutenant of. 
the King, has commanded at it. 


Many French inhabitants, both from Ca- 
nada and Europe, live there at this day; but 
the Canadians make three fourths at leaſt. The 
Jeſuits have the Cure there, with a fine habi- 
tation and a mill; in digging the foundation 
of which laſt, a quarry of orbicular flat ſtones 
was found, about two inches in diameter, of 
the ſhape of a buffoon's cap, with ſix ſides, 
whoſe groove was ſet with ſmall buttons of the 


They have, or had ſormerly, other ſetttlements here 
abouts, at Kaſtaſties, Fort Chartres, Tamarcat, and on the 
River Marameg, on the Weſt fide of the Mififpi, where 
they found thoſe mines, that gave riſe to the Mi 
ſchemein 1719. In 1742, when Jobn Howard, Salle, and 
others, were ſent from Virginia to view thoſe countries, they 
wete made priſoners by the French; who came from a ſet- 


tlement they had on an ifland imthe Mifffpi, a little above. 


the Ohio, where they made ſalt, lead, Sc. and went from 
thence to New Orleans, in a fleet of boats and canoes, guard 
ed by a large armed (chooner. Report of the Government of, 


Virgigia, | | | 
F 5 | {ze 
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ſize of the head of a minikin or ſmall pin. 
Some of theſe ſtones were bigger, ſome ſmal- 
ler; between the ſtones, which could not 
be joined, there was no earth found; 


The Canadians, who are numerous in Lou- 
| iſiana, are molt of them at the Illinois. This 
„ climate, doubtleſs, agrees better with them, be- 
cauſe nearer Canada than any other ſettlement 
of the Colony. Beſides, in coming from Cana- 
da, they always paſs thro this ſettlement; which 
makes' them chooſe to continue here. They 
bring their wives with them, or marry the French 
or Indian women. The ladies even venture to 
| makethis long and painful voyage from Canada, 
inorder toend their days ina country, which the 
Canadian look upon as a terreſtrial paradice*, 


1 is this that has made the French undergo ſo many 
long and perilous voyages in North-America, upwards of two 
thouſand miles, againſt currents, cataracts, and boiſterous 
winds on the lakes, in order to get to this ſettlement of the 
N Ilinois; which is nigh to the. Forks of the Miſſiſipi, the 
= moſt important place in all the inland parts of North- Ame- 
; rica, to which the French will ſooner or later remove from 
Canada; and there erect another Montroal, that will be much 
1 more dangerous and prejudicial to us, than ever the other in 
| | Canada was. They will here be in the midft of all their old 
i friends and allies, and much more convenient to carry on a 
trade with them, to ſpirit them up againſt the Engliſp, &c, 
l than ever they were at Montrea!. To this ſettlement, where 
l | they likewiſe are not without good hopes of finding mines, 
ll the French will for ever be removing, as long as any of them 
are left in Canada. | 
f CHAP. 
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HAP. X. 


7. Je Pojages of the French to. the Mil- 
ſouris, Canzas, and Padoucas. The 
. | Settlements they in vain attempted to 
make in thoſe Countries; with a de- 
ſcription of an eee; Phæno- 
menon. 3 


6 HE Padoucas, who lie Weſt by North- 

welt of the Miſſeuris, happened at that 
time to be at war with the neighbouring na- 
tions, the Canzas, Othouex, Aigouez, Oſages, 
Miſſouris, and Panimabas, all in amity with 
the French. To conciliate a peace between 
all theſe nations and the Padoucas, M. de 
Bourgmont ſent to engage them, as being our 
allies, to accompany him on a journey to the 
Padoucas, in order to bring about a general 
pacification, and by that means to facilitate the 
traffick, or truck between them and us, and 
conclude an alliance with the Padoucas, = 


For this purpoſe M. de Bourgmont ſet out 
on the 3d of July, 1724, from Fort Orleans, 
which lies near the Mi iourts, a nation dwell» | 
- ing, on the banks of the river of that name, 
9286} x F 6 in 
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in order to join that people, and then to pro- 
ceed to the Canzas, where the general ren- 


dezvous of the ſeveral nations was appointed. 


M. de Bourgmont was accompanied by an 
bundred Mifſouris, commanded by their Grand 
Chief, and eight other Chiefs of war, and by 
fixty-four Oſages, commanded by four Chiets 
of war, beſides a few Frenchmen. On the 
th he joined the Grand Chief, ſix other 
Chiefs of war, and ſeveral Warriors of the 
Canzas, who preſented; him the Pipe of Peace, 
and performed the honours, cuſtomary on ſuch 
occaſions, to the Miſouris and Oſages. 


On the 7th they paſſed thro' extenſive mea- 
dows and woods, and arrived on the banks of 
the river Miſſouri, over againſt the village of 


the Canzas. 


13 On the Sth the French crofled the 1Mifſour: 
1 in a pettyauger, the Indians on floats: of cane, 
| and the horſes were ſwam over. They landed 
== | within a gun- ſhot of the Canzas, who flocked 
| ; to receive them with the Pipe; their Grand 
[ Chief, in the name of the nation, aſſuring 
| M. de Bourgmont, that all their Warriors 
| would accompany him in his; journey to the 
| | Padbucas, with proteſtations of friendſhip and 
OY; 3 by ſmoking the Pipe. 2 
Bw ame 
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fame aſſurances were made him by the other 
Chiefs, who entertained him in their huts, 
and * rubbed him over and his companions. 


On the qth M. de Bourgmont diſpatched 
five Miſſouris to acquaint the Othouez with his 
arrival at the Canzas, They returned on the 
roth, and brought word that the Othourz 
promiſed. to hunt for him and his Warriors, 
and to- cauſe proviſions to be dried for the 
journey; that their Chief would ſet, out di- 
rely, in order to wait on M. de Buurg- 
mont, and carry him the word of the whole 
nation. 


The Canzas continued to regale the French; 
brought them alſo great quantities of grapes, of 
which the French made a good wine. 


On the 24th of Juh, at fix in the morn- 
ing, this little army ſet out, conſiſting of three 
hundred Warriors, including the Chiefs of | 
the Canzas, three hundred women, about five 
hundred young people, and at leaſt three hun- 
dred dogs. The women carried conſiderable 
loads, to the aſtoniſhment of the French, un- 
accuſtomed to ſuch a fight. The young wo- 
men alſo were well loaded for their years; 


9 'F is e they expreſs their joy and carefles; at—the 
pght of a a perſon they reſpect. 


and 


— 
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-and the dogs were made to trail a part of the 
. baggage, and that in the following manner: 


The back of the dog was covered with a ſkin, 


with its pile on, then the dog was girthed 
round, and his breaſt-leather put on; and ta- 


king two poles of the thickneſs of one's arm, 
and twelve feet long, they faſtened their two 
ends half a foot aſunder, laying on the dog's 
faddle the thong that faſtened the two poles; 
and to the poles they alſo faſtened, behind the 


dog, a ring, or hoop, lengthwiſe, on which 


they laid the load. 


On the 28th and 29th the army croſſed 
ſeveral brooks and ſmall rivers, paſſed thro 
ſeveral meadows and thickets, meeting every 


where on their way a great deal of game. 


On * Zoth M. de Bourgmont, finding 
himſelf very ill, was obliged to have a litter 
made, in order to be carried back to Fort 
Orleans till he ſhould recover, Before his de- 


parture he gave orders about two Padauca 


flaves, whom he had ranſomed, and was to 


ſend before him to that nation, in order to 


ingratiate himſelf by this act of generoſity, 
Theſe he cauſed to be ſent by one Gaillard, 
who was to tell their nation, that M. de 


Bourgmont, being fallen arſe on his intended 
. journey 
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journey to their country, was obliged to re- 
turn home ; but that as ſoon as he got well 
again, he would reſume his journey to their 
country, in order to procure a general peace 
between them and the other nations. 


On the evening of the ſame day arrived 
at the camp the Grand Chief of the Othouez : 
who acquainted M. de Bourgmont, that a great 
part of his Warriors waited for him on the 
road to the Padoucas, and that he came to 


receive his orders; but was ſorry to find him 
ill, 


At length, on the 4th of Auguſt, M. de 
Bourgmont ſet out from the Canzas in a pet- 
tyauger, and arrived the 5th at Fort Or- 


Lans. 


On the 6th of September M. de Bourgmont, 
who was ſtill at Fort Orleans, was informed 
of the arrival of the two Padouca ſlaves on the 
25th of Auguſt at their own nation; and that 
meeting on the way a body of Padouca hunt» 
ers a day's journey from their village, the Pa- 
douca ſlaves made the fignal of their nation, 
by throwing their mantles thrice over their 
heads: That they ſpoke much in commen- 
dation of the generoſity of M. de Bourgmont, 

who 
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who had ranſomed them: Told all he had 
done in order to a general pacification: In 
fine, extolled the French to ſuch a degree, 
that their diſcourſe, held in preſence of the 
Grand Chief and of the whole nation, dif- 
fuſed an univerſal joy : That Gaillard told 
them, the flag they ſaw was the ſymbol of 
Peace, and the word of the Sovereign of the 
French : That in a little time the ſeveral na- 
tions would come to be like brethren, and 
have but one heart. 


. 
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1 The Grand Chief of the Padoucas was fo 
1 well aſſured that the war was now at an end, 
! that he diſpatched twenty Padoucas with Gail. 
| dard to the Canzas, by whom they were ex- 
| 


tremely well received. The Padoucas, on 
their return home, related their good recep- | 
I tion among the Canzas ; and as a plain and real 
W - proofof the pacification, mediatedby the French, 


= brought with them fifty of the Canzas, and 

| $ three of their women ; who, in their turn, 

| were received by the Padoucas with all poſſi- 
ble marks of friendſhip. | 


1 Tho M. de Bourgmont was but juſt re- 
| covering of his illneſs ; he, however, pre- 
| | pared. for his departure, and on the 20th of 
ne ſet out from Fort Orleans 


by. 
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by water, and arrived at the Canzas on the 
27th. 


Gaillard arrived on the 2d of October at the 
camp of the Canzas, with three Chiefs of 
war, and three Warriors of the Padoucas, 
who were received by M. de Bourgmont with 
flag diſplayed, and other teſtimonies of civi- 
lity, and had preſents made them of ſeveral 
goods, proper for their uſe, 


On the 4th of Ofober arrived at the Can- 
zas the Grand Chief, and ſeven other Chiefs 
of war of the Othouex; and next day, very 
early, fix Chiefs of war of the Aiaoueꝝ. 


M. de Bourgmont aſſembled all the Chieſs 
preſent, and ſetting them round a large fire 
made before his tent, roſe up, and addreſſing 
himſelf to them, ſaid; he was come to 45 
clare to them, in the name of his Sovereign, 
and of the Grand French Chief in the coun- 
_ try *, that it was the will of his Sovereign, 
they ſhould all live in peace for the future, 
like brethren-and friends, if they expected to 
enjoy his love and protection: And ſince, 
lays he, you are here all. aſſembled this day, 


* The Governor of Levifiana, 8 
it 
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it is good you conclude a peace, and all ſmoke 


in the ſame pipe. 


The Chiefs of theſe different nations roſe 


up to a man, and ſaid with one conſent, they 


were well ſatisfied to comply with his re- 
queſt ; aud inſtantly gave each. other their 
Pipes of Peace. 


After an entertainment prepared for them, 
the Padoucas ſung the Songs, and danced the 


Dances of Peace; a kind of pantomimes, 


repreſenting the innocent pleaſures of peace. 


On the 6th of October M. de Bourgment 
cauſed three lots of goods to be made out; 
one for the Othouez, one for the Aiaouex, and 
one for the Panimabas, which laſt arrived in 
the mean time; and made them all ſmoke in 
the ſame Pipe of Peace. 


On the 8th M. de Bourgmont ſet out from 
the Canzas with all the baggage, and the flag 
diſplayed, at the head of the French and ſuch 
Indians as he had pitched on to accompany 
him, in all forty perſons. The goods intend- 
ed for preſents were loaded on horſes, As 
they fat out late, they travelled but five 


leagues, in which they croſſed a ſmall river 


and 
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and two brooks, in a fine country, with lit- 
tle wood. 


The ſame day Gaillard, Dnenel, and two 


Padoucas were diſpatched to acquaint- their - 


nation with the march of the French. That 


day they travelled ten leagyes, croſſed one ri- 
ver and two brooks, 


The 10th they made eight leagues, croſſed 
two ſmall rivers and three brooks. To their 
rizht and left they had ſeveral ſmall hills, on 
which one could obſerve pieces of rock, even 
with the ground. Along the rivers there is 
found a flate,. and in the meadows, a reddiſh 
marble, ſtanding out of the earth one, two, 
and three feet; ſome pieces of it upwards of 
fix feet in diameter. 


The 11th they paſſed over feveral brooks 
and a ſmall river, and then the river of the 
Canzas, which had only three feet water. 
Further on, they found ſeveral brooks, iſſuing 
from the neighbouring little hills. The rives 
of the Canzas runs directly from Weſt to Eaſt, 
and falls into the Mifſourt ; is very great in 
floods, becauſe, according to the report of the 
Padoucas, it comes a -great way off, The 
woods, which border this river, afford a re- 
treat to numbers of buffaldes and other game. 

| On 
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On the left were ſeen great eminences, with 
hanging rocks. 


The fach of Oober, the journey, as the 
preceding day, was extremely diverſified by- 
the variety of objects. They cfoſſed eight 
brooks, beautiful meadows, covered with herds 
of elks and buffaloes. To the right the view 
was unbounded, but to the left ſmall hills 
were ſeen at a diſtance, which from time to 
time preſented the appearance of ancient caſ- 
tles. 


The 1 305 on their march they ſaw the 
meadows covered almoſt entirely with buffaloes, 
elks, and deer; ſo that one could ſcarce di- 
ſtinguiſh the different herds, ſo numerous and 
ſo intermixed they were. The ſame day they 
paſſed thro* a wood almoſt two leagues long, 
anda pretty rough aſcent; a thing whichſeemed 
extraordinary, as till then they only met with 
little groves, the largeſt of which ſcarce con- 
tained an hundred trees, but ſtreight as a cane; 
groves too ſmall to afford a retreat to a.quarter 
of the buffaloes and elks ſeen there. 


- The 14th the march was retarded by af- 
cents and deſcents ; from which iſſued many 
ſprings of an extreme pure water, forming ſe- 


veral brooks, whoſe waters uniting, make 
; little 
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little rivers that fall into the river of the Can- 
as And doubtleſs it is this multitude of 
brooks, which traverſe and water theſe mea- 


dows, extending a great way out of fight, 
that invite thoſe numerous herds of buffaloes. 


The 15th they croſſed ſeveral brooks and 
two little rivers. It is chiefly. on the banks 
of the waters, that we find thoſe enchanting 
groves, adorned with graſs underneath, and 
ſo clear of underwood, that we may there 


BH hunt down the ſtag with eaſe, 


The 16th they continued to paſs over a ſimi- 
lar landskip, the beauties of which were ne- 
ver cloying. Beſides the larger game, theſe 


groves afforded alſo a retreat to flocks of 
turkeys. 


The1 "th they made very little way, becauſe 
they wanted to get into the right road, from 
which they had ſtrayed the two preceding 
days; which they at length recovered ; and at 
a ſmall diſtance from their camp, ſaw an en- 


| campment of the Padoucas, which appeared 


to have been quitted only about eight days be- 
fore. This yielded them ſo much the more 
pleaſure, as it ſhewed the nearneſs of that na- 
tion, which made them encamp, after having 
trayelled only ſix leagues, in order to make 

ſignals 
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made them all fit down, and ſmoke in the 
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ſignals from that place, by ſetting fire to the 


parts of the meadows, which the general fire 
had ſpared, In a little time after, the ſignal 


was anſwered in the ſame manner; and con- 


firmed by the arrival of the two Frenchmen, 


who had ordegs given them to make the ſig- 


On the 18th, they met a little river of 
brackiſh water; on dhe banks of which they 
found another encampment of the Padoucas, 


which appeared to have been abaudoned but 


four days before : At half a league further on, 
a great ſmoke was ſeen to the weſt, at no 
great diſtance off, which was anſwered by ſet- 


ting fire to the parts of the meadows, un- 
tonched by the general fire. 


About half an hour after, the Padeucas were 
obſerved coming at full gallop with the flag, 
which Gaillard had left with them on his firſt 


journey to their country. M. de Bourgmont 


inſtantly ordered the French under arms; and 
at the head of his people thrice ſaluted theſe 
ſtrangers with his flag; which they alſo re- 


turned thrice, by raiſing their mantles as ma- 
ny times over their heads, 


After this firſt ceremony, M. de Bourgmont 


Pipe 
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Pipe of Peace. This action, being the ſeal 


of the peace, diffuſed a general joy, accom- 
panied with loud acclamations. 


The Padoucas, after mounting the French 
and the Indians who accompanied them, on 
their horſes, ſet out for their camp: and after 


a journey of three leagues, arrived at their en- 


campment ; but left a diſtance of a gun- ſhot 
between the two camps. 


The day after their arrival at the Padoucas, 
M. de Bourgmont cauſed the goods, allotted 
for this nation, to be unpacked, and the dif- 
ferent ſpecies parcelled out, which he made 
them all preſents of *. 


After which M. de Bourgmont ſent for the 


| Grand Chief and other Chiefs of the Padeu- 
cas, who came to the camp to the number of 


two hundred : And placing himſelf between 
them and the goods, thus parcelled and laid 
out to view, told them, he was ſent by his 
Sovereign to carry them the word of Peace, 
this flag, and theſe goods, and to exhort them 


Red and blue Limburgs, ſhirts, fuſils, ſabres, gun-pow- 
der, ball, muſket-flints, gunſcrews, mattocks, hatchets, 


| looking-glaſſes, Flemiſh knives, wood-cutters knives, claſp- 


knives, ſciſſars, combs, bells, awls, needles, drinking- 
gailes, braſs-wire, boxes, rings, &c, 


to 


d live as brethren with their neighbours, the 

7 Panimahas, Altaouez,, Othouez, Canzas, Mif- 
ſouris, Oſages, and Illinois, to traffick and 
truck freely together, and with the French, 


| 
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He at the ſame time gave the flag to the 
Grand Chief of the Padoucas, who received 
it with demonſtrations of reſpect, and told 
him: I accept this flag, which you preſent to 
me on the part - of your Sovereign : : We re- 
joice at our having peace with all the na- 
tions you have mentioned; and . promiſe in 

the name of our nation never to make wa 
on any of your allies; but receive them, 
when they come among us, as our brethren; 
as we ſhall in like manner, the French, and 
conduct them, when they want to go to the 
Spaniards, who are but twelve days j journey 
from our village, and who truck with us in 
Horſes, of which they have ſuch numbers, 
they know not what to do with them; alſo 
in bad hatchets of a foft iron, and ſome 
knives, whoſe points they break off, left we 
ſhould uſe them one day againſt themſelves, 
You may command all my Warriors; I can 
furniſh you with upwards of two thouſand, 
In my own, and in the name of my whole 
nation, I entreat you would ſend ſome French- 
men to trade with us; we can ſupply. them 
| ' OT OO 
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with horſes, which we truck with the Spa- 


niards for buffalo-mantles, and with great 
quantities of furs. 


Before I quit the Padoucas, I ſhall give a 
ſummary of their manners ; it may not, per- 
haps, be diſagreeable to know, in what re- 
ſpects they differ from other Indian nations“. 


The Padoucas, who live at a diſtance from 
the Spaniardi, cultivate no grain, and live 
only on hunting. But they are not to be con- 
fidered as a wandering nation, tho* employed 
in hunting winter and ſummer ; ſeeing they 
have large villages, conſiſting of a'great num- 
ber of cabins, which contain very numerous 
families : Theſe are their permanent abodes ; 
from which a hundred hunters ſet out at a 
time with their horſes, their bows, and a good 


ſtock of arrows. They go thus two or three 


days journey from home, where they fiml 
herds of buffaloes, the leaſt of which conſiſts 
of a hundred head. They load their horſes 


with their baggage, tents, and children, con- 
ducted by a man on horſeback : By this means 


* The Author ſhould likewiſe have informed us of the 
fite of thoſe intended ſettlements of the French, Which, 
Dunn tells us, were deſtroyed, and all the French mur- 
dered by the Iadians, particularly among the Miſfiuris; 
which is confirmed below in book II. ch. 2. 


r. 1. | G che 
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the men, women, and young people travel 
unencumbered and light, without being fa- 
tigued by the journey. When come to the 
hunting-ſpot, they encamp near a brook, 
"where there is always wood; the horſes they 
tie by one of their fore-feet with a ſtring to a 
ſtake or buſh. 


Next morning they each of them' mount a 
horſe, and proceed to the firſt herd, with the 
wind at their back, to the end the buffaloes 
may ſcent them, and take to flight, which 
they never fail to do, becauſe they have a very 
quick ſcent. Then the hunters purſue them I 
cloſeatan eaſy gallop, and in a creſcent, or half 
ring, till they hang out the tonguethro' fatigue, 
and candono morethanjuſt walk : Thehunters 
then diſmount, point a dart at theextremity of 
the ſhoulder, and kill each of them one cow, 
ſometimes more: For, as I ſaid above, they 
never kill the males. They then flay them, 
take out the entrails, and cut the carcaſe in 
two; the head, feet, and entrails they leave 
to the wolves and other carnivorous animals: 

The ſkin they lay on the horſe, and on that 
the fleſh, which they carry home. Two days 
after they go out again; and then they bring 
home the meat ſtript from the bones; the 

women and young people dreſs it in the 
Indian 
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Indian faſhion ; while the men return for ſome 
days longer to hunt in the ſame manner. 
They carry home their dry proviſions, and 
let their horſes reſt for three or four days : At 
the end of which, thoſe who remained in the 


village, ſet out with the others to hunt in the 
like manner; which has made ignorant tra- 


vellers affirm, this people was a wandering 
nation. 


- 


If they ſow little or no maiz, they as little 


plant any citruls, never any tobacco; which 
laſt the Spaniards bring them in rolls, along 


with the horſes, they truck with them for buf- 
falo-mantles. 


The nation of the Padorcas is very nume- 
rous, extends almoſt two hundred leagues, 
and they have villages quite cloſe to the Sþg- 
niards of New Mexico. They are acquainted 
with filver, and made the French underſtand, 
they worked at the mines. The inhabitants 
of the villages at a diſtance from the Spani- 
ards have knives made of fire-ftone, (pierre 
de feu,) of which they alſo make hatchets ; 
the largeſt to fell middling and little trees 


with ; the leſs, to flay and cut up the beaſts 
they kill, | 
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Theſe people are far from being ſavage, nor 
would it be a diſſicult matter to civilize them; 
a plain proof they have had long intercourſe 
with the Spaniards. The few days the French 
ſtayed among them, they were become very 
familiar, and would fain have M. de Beurgmont 
leave ſome Frenchmen among them; eſpeci- 
ally they of the village at which the peace 
was concluded with the other nations. This 
village conſiſted of an hundred and forty huts, 
containing about eight hundred warriors, fif- 
teen hundred women, and at leaſt two thou- 
ſand, children, ſome Padoucas having four 
wives. When they are in want of horſes, they 
train up great dogs to carry their baggage. 


The men for the moſt part wear breeches 
and ſtockings all of a piece, made of dreſſed 
ſkins, in the manner of the Speniards : The 
women alſo wear petticoats and bodices all of 
a piece, adorning their waiſts with fringes of 
dreſſed ſkins. | 


They are almoſt without any European 
goods among them, and have but a faint know- 
ledge of them. They knew nothing of fire- 
arms before the arrival of M. de Bourgmont ; 
were much frighted at them ; and on hearing 
the report, quaked and boyed their heads. 


They 
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They generally go to war on horſeback, 
and cover their horſes with dreſſed leather, 


hanging down quite round, which ſecures 
them from darts. All we have hitherto 're- 
marked, is peculiar to this people, befides the 


other uſages they haye in common with the 
nations of Louiſiana. — 


On the 22d of O#ober M. de Bourgmont (et 

out from the Padoucas, and travelled only five 

| leagues that day: The 23d, and the three fol- 

lowing days, he travelled in all forty leagues : 

The 27th, fix leagues: The 28th, eight 
leagues : The 29th, fix leagues ; and the 3oth, 
as many: The 31ſt, he travelled only four 
S leagues, and that day arrived within half a 
league of the Canzas. From the Padoucas to 
the Canzas, proceeding always Eaft, we may | 
no very ſafely reckon fixty five leagues and 94 


a half. The river of the Canxas is parallel to 
this route. 


On the iſt of November they all arrived on 
the banks of the Miſſuri. M. de Bourgmont 
embarked the 2d on a canoe of ſkins ; and 


at length, on the 5th of November, arrived at 
Fort Orleans. 


I ſhall here ſubjoin the deſeription of one 
of theſe canoes. They chooſe for the pur- 
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poſe branches of a white and ſupple wood, 


ſuch as poplar; which are to form the ribs 


or curves, and are faſtened on the outſide with 
three poles, one at bottom and two on the ſides, 
to form the keel; to theſe curves two other 
ſtouter poles are * afterwards made faſt, to 


form the gunnels; then they tighten theſe ſides 


with chords, the length of which is in pro- 
portion to the intended breadth of the canoe: 


After which they tie faſt the ends. When 


all the timbers are thus diſpoſed, they ſew on 
the ſkins, which they take care previouſly to 


ſoak a conſiderable time, to render them ma- 


nageable. 


From the account of this journey, ex- 


tracted and abridged from M. de Bourgmont's 
Journal, we cannot fail to obſerve the care 
and attention neceſſary to be employed in 
ſuch enterprizes; the prudence and policy 


requiſite to manage the natives, and to be- 


have with them in an affable manner. 


If we view theſe nations with an eye to 


Commerce, what advantages might not be 
derived from them, as to furs? A Com- 


merce not only very lucrative, but capable 


of being carried on without any riſque ; eſ- 


Jolly if we would follow the plan, 1 


Am 


* 
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am to lay down, under the article, Com- 
Merce. 


The relation of this Journey ſhews, more- 
over, that Louiſſana maintains its good qua- 
lities throughout; and that the natives of 
North America derive their origin from the 
ſame country, ſince at bottom they all have 


the ſame manners and uſages, as alſo. the 


ſame manner of ſpeaking and thinking. 


nn however, except the Natchez, and the 
people they call their brethren, who have 
preſerved feſtivals and ceremonies, which 
clearly ſhew, they have a far nobler origin. - 
Beſides, the richneſs of their - language di- 
ſtinguiſhes them from all thoſe other peo- 
ple that came from Tartary ; whoſe lan- 
guage, on the contrary, is 'very barren : But 
if they reſemble the others in certain cuſ- 
toms, they were conftrained thereto from the 
ties of a common ſociety with them, as in 
their wars, embaſſies, and in every thing 


that regards the common intereſts of theſe 


nations, 


Before I put an end to this 3 I ſhall 


relate an extraordinary phznomenon which 
er! in N f 


84 Towards 
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Towards the end of May 1726, the fun 
was then concealed for a whole day by large 
clouds, but very diftin& one from another ; 
they left but little void ſpace between, to 
permit the view of the azure ſky, and but 
in very few places: : The whole day was 
very calm; in the evening eſpecially theſe 
clouds were entirely joined x no ſky was to 
- be ſeen; but all the different configurations 
of the clouds were diſtinguiſhable : Le 
they ſtood very high above the eartn. 


The weather being ſo diſpoſed, the ſun 
was preparing to ſet. I ſaw him in the in- 
ſtant he touched the horizon, becauſe there 
was a little clear ſpace between that and the 

clouds. A little after, theſe clouds turned 
luminous, or reflected the light: The con- 
tour or outlines of moſt of them ſeemed to 
be bordored with gold, others but with a 
faint tincture thereof. It would be a very 
difficult matter to deſcribe all the beauties, 
which theſe different colourings preſented to 
the view: But the whole together formed 


the fineſt proſpect I ever beheld of the kind. 


"Thad my. face turned to the Eaſt; and in 


the little time the ſun formed this decorations 


he proceeded to hide himſelf more and more; 


when lfficienty low, fo that the ſhadow 2 
the 
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the earth could appear on the convexity of 
the clouds, there was obſerved as if a veil, 


ſtretched from North to South, had conceal- | 


ed or removed the light from off that part of 


the clouds, which extended eaſtwards, and 


made them dark, without hindering their be- 
ing perfectly well diſtinguiſhed ; ſo that all 


on the ſame line were partly luminous, partly 


dark. 


This very year I had a ftrong "inclination 
to quit the Poſt at the Natthez, where I had 


continued for eight years. I had taken that 


reſolution, notwithſtanding my attachment 
to that ſettlement. I fold off my effects and 


went down to New Orleans, which I found 
greatly altered, by being entirely built. I in- 


tended to return to Europe; but M. Perier, 
the Governor, preſſed me ſa much, that I ac- 
cepted the inſpection of the plantation of the 
Company; which, in a little time after, be- 
came the King's. 
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CHAP. XI. 


The War with the Chitimachas. Tbe Con- 


ira) of the Negroes againſt the 
French. Their Execution. 


BY FORE my arrival in Louiſiana, * we 
\ happened to be at war with the nation of 
the Chitimachas 3 owing to one of that people, 
- who/'being gone to dwell in a bye-place on 
the banks of the Miſiſibi, had aſſaſſinated M. 
de St. Come, a Mifonary of that Colony; 
Who, in going down the river, imagined he 
might in ſafety retire into this man's hut for 
2 night. M. de Biainville charged the whole 
nation with this aſſaſſination; and in order to 
ſave his own people, cauſed them to be at- 


— == cc... 


| French. . 


Prowefs is none of the greateſt qualities of 
the Indians, much leſs of the Chiti machus. 
They were therefore worſted, and the loſs of 
their braveſt warriors conſtrained them to ſue 
for peace. This the Governor granted, on 
condition, that they brought him the head of 
the aſſaſſin; which they accordingly did, and 
concluded a peace by the ceremony of the 
Calumet, hereafter deſcribed. | p 
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At the time the ſuccours were expected 


from France, in order to deſtroy the Natchez, 
the Negroes formed a deſign to rid themſelves 
of all the French at once, and to ſettle in their 
room, by making themſelves maſters of the 
Capital, and of all the property of the n 

It was diſcovered in the following manner. 


A ſemale Negro receiving a violent blow 
from a French ſoldier, for refuſing to obey 
him, ſaid in her paſſion, that the Framb ſhould 
not long inſult Negrazs; Some Frenchnitn, 
overhearing theſe threats, brought her before 
the Governor, who ſent her to priſon. The 
Judge Criminal not being able to draw any 
thing out of her, I told the Governor, who 
ſeemed to pay no great regard to her threats, 
that I was of opinion, that a man in liquor, 
and a woman in paſſion, generally ſpeak truth. 
It is therefore highly probable, ſaid I, that 
there is ſome truth in what ſhe ſaid : And if 
ſo, there muſt be ſome conſpiracy, ready to 
break out, which cannot be formed without 
many Negroes of the King's plantation. being 
accomplices therein : And, if there are any, I 
take upon me, faid I, to find them out, and 


arreſt them, if neceſſary, without any diſorder 
or tumult. : 


'G6 "The; | 
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The Governor and the whole Court ap- 
proved of my reaſons: I went that very even- 


ing to the camp of the Negroes, and from hut 
to hut, till I ſaw a light. In this hut I heard 
them talking together of their ſcheme. One 
of them was my firſt commander and my 
confidant,” which ſurprized me greatly 5 his 


Name was Samba. 
1 ſpeedily retired. for fear of being diſcover- 


ed; and in two days after, eight Negroes, 
who were at the head of the conſpiracy, were 
ſeparately arreſted, unknown to each other, 
and clapt in irons without the leaſt tumult. 


* The day after, they were put to the tor- 
ture of burning matches; which, tho? ſeve- 
ral times repeated, could not bring them to 
make any confeſſion. In the mean time I | 
learnt, that Samba had, in his own country, 


been at the head of the revolt, by which the 
French loſt Fort Arguin ; and when it was re- 


covered again by M. Perier de Salvert, one of iſ 
the principal articles of the peace was, that 
this Negro ſhould be condemned to ſlavery in 
America. That Samba, on his paſſage, had 
laid a ſcheme to murder the crew, in order to 


become maſter of the ſhip; but that being 
diſcovered, he was put in irons, in which he 


continued, till he landed in Louiftana, 
I drew 


l 
$ 
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I drew up a memorial of all this; which 
was read before Samba by the Judge Cri- 
mingl ; who, threatening him again with the 
torture, told him, he had ever been a ſedi- 
tious fellow: Upon which Samba directly 
owned all the circumſtances of the conſpiracy z 
and the reſt, being confronted with him, con- 
feſſed alſo: After which, the eight Negroes 
were condemned to be broke alive on the 
wheel, and the woman to be hanged before 
their eyes; which was accordingly done, and 
prevented the conſpiracy from taking effect. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 


f - The War of the Natchez. Maſſacre' of Þ 


the French in 1729. Lon of . 
the Natchez in 17.30; . 


N the beglithing of the month of Decem- 
ber 1729, we heard at New Orltans, with 


the moſt affecting grief, of the maſſacre of 
the French at the Poſt of the Natchez, occa- 


ſioned by the imprudent conduct of the Com- 
mandant. I ſhall trace that whole affair from 


its firſt riſe. 


The Sieur de Chopart had been Command- 


ant of the Poſt of the Natchez, from which 


he was removed on account of ſome acts of 
injuſtice. M. Perier, Commandant General, 
but lately arrived, ſuffered himſelf to be pre- 
poſſeſſed in his favour, on his telling him, 
that he had commanded that Poſt with ap- 
plauſe : And thus he obtained the command 


from M. Perier, who was unacquainted with 
his character. 


This new Commandant, on taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of his Poſt, projected the forming one of 


the moſt eminent ſettlements of the whole 


Colony 
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Colony. For. this purpoſe he examined all 


the grounds, unoccupied by the French: But 
could not find any thing that came up to the 


grandeur of his views. Nothing but the vil- 


lage of the Yh:ite Apple, a ſquare league at 
leaſt in extent, could give him ſatisfaction; 


where he immediately reſolved to ſettle. This 
ground was diſtant from the Fort about two 


leagues. Conceited with the beauty of his 
project, the Commandant ſent for the Sun of 
that village to come to the Fort. 


The Commandant, upon his arrival at the 
Fort, told him, without further ceremony; 
that he muſt look out for another ground to 
build his village on, as he himſelf reſolved, as 
ſoon as poflible, to build on the village of the 
Apple; that he muſt directly clear the huts, 


and retire ſomewhere elſe. The better to 
cover his deſign, he gave out, that it was ne- 


ceſſary for the French to ſettle on the banks 


of the rivulet, where ſtood the Great Village, 
and the abode of the Grand dun. The Com- 
mandant, doubtleſs, ſuppoſed that he was 


ſpeaking to a flave, whom we may command 


in a tone of abſolute authority. But he knew 


not, that the natives of Louiſiana are ſuch 
enemies to a ſtate of ſlavery, that they prefer 


death itſelf thereto ; above all, the Szns, ac- 


cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed to govern deſpotically, have ſtilla 
"greater averſion to it. 


| The Sun of the Apple thought, that if he was 


talked to in a reaſonable manner, he might 


liſten to him: In this he had been right, had 
he to deal with a reaſonable perſon. He there- 
fore made anſwer, that his anceſtors had lived 
in that village for as many years as there were 


hairs in his double cue, and therefore it 
was good, that they ſhould continue there 
ſtill. : 


Scarce had the interpreter explained this an- 


ſwer to the Commandant, but he fell into 2 
- paſſion, and threatned the Sun, if he did not 
quit bis village in a few days, he might re- 
pent it. The Sun replied z when the French 


came to aſk us for lands to ſettle on, they 


told us, there was land enough ſtill unoc- i 
- Cupied, which they might take; the ſame ſun 


would enlighten them all, and all would walk 
in the ſame path. He wanted to proceed far- 


ther in juſtification of what he alleged; but 


the Commandant, who was in a paſſion, told 


him, he was reſolved to be obeyed, without 


any further reply. The Sun, without diſco- 


vering any emotion or paſfion, withdrew, 


only ſaying, be was going to affemble the 
old 
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old men of his village, to hold a Council on 
this affair, 


He actually aſſembled them: And in this 
Council it was reſolved to repreſent to the 
Commandant, that the corn of all the people 
of their village was already ſhot a little out 
of the earth, and that all the hens were lay- 
ing their eggs; that if they quitted their vil- 
lage at preſent, the chickens and corn would 
be laſt both to the French and to themſelves; 
as the French were not numerous enough to 


weed all the corn, they had ſown in their 
fields. 


This reſolution taken, they ſent to propoſe 
it to the Commandant, who rejected it with 


a menace to chaſtiſe them, if they did not o- 


bey in a very ſhort time, which he prefixed. 


The Sun reported this anſwer to his Coun- 


cil, who debated the queſtion, which was 


knotty. But the policy of the old men was, 
that they ſhould propoſe to the Commandant, 


to be allowed to ſtay in their village till har- 


yeſt, and till they had time to dry their corn, 


and ſhake out the grain ; on condition each 
hut of the village ſhould pay him in ſo many 


Moons (months,) which they agreed on, a 


baſket of corn and a fow!; that this Com- 


mandant 
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mandant appeared to be a man highly ſelf. 


intereſted, and that this propoſition would be 


a means of gaining time, till they ſhould 
take proper meaſures to withdraw themſelves 


from the tyranny of the French. 


The Sun returned to the Commandants and 


propoſed to pay him the tribute 1 juſt men- 
tioned, if he waited till the firſt colds, (win- 


ter ;) that then the corn would be gathered 


in, and dry enough to ſhake out the grain; 
that thus, they would not be expoſed to loſe 

their — 4 and die of hunger: That the 
Commandant himſelf would find his account 


in it, and that as ſoon as any corn was ſhaken 
out, they ſhould bring him ſome. | 


| Theavidity of the Commandant made him 

accept the propoſition with joy, and blinded him 
with regard to the conſequences of his tyranny. 

He, however, pretended, that he agreed to 


the offer out of favour, to do a pleaſure to 2 
nation ſo beloved, and who had ever been 


good friends of the French. The Sun appear- 
eld highly ſatisfied to have obtained a delay, 


ſufficient for taking the precautions, neceſſary 
to the ſecurity of the nation; for, he was by 


no means the dupe of the e benevo- 
Jence of the Commandant. 
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The Sun, upon his return, cauſed the 
Council to be aſſembled ; told the old men, 
that the French Commandant had acquieſced 
in the offers which he had made him, and 
granted the term of time they demand- 


ed. He then laid before them, that it was 
neeeſſary, wiſely to avail themſelves of this 


time, in order to withdraw themſelves from 
the propoſed payment and tyrannic domina- 
tion of the French, who grew dangerous in 
proportion as they multiplied. That the Nat- 
chez ought to remember the war, made upon 
them, in violation of the Peace concluded 


between them: That this war having been 


made upon their village alone, they ought to 
conſider of the ſureſt means to take a juſt and 
a bloody vengeance : That this enterprize be- 
ing of the utmoſt conſequence, it called for 


much ſecrecy, for ſolid meaſures, and for 


much policy: That thus it was proper to ca- 
jole the French Chief more than ever: That 


this affair required ſome days to reflect on, be- 


fore they came to a reſolution therein, and be- 
fore it ſhould be propoſed to the Grand Sun 
and his Council; That at preſent they had 
only to retire; and in a few days he would aſ- 


ſemble them again, that they might then _ IX 
termine the pon they wereto act. 
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In five or ſix days he brought together 
the old men, who in that interval were con- 
ſulting with each other: which was the rea. 

ſon, that all the ſuffrages were unanimous in 


_ the ſame and only means of obtaining the end, 
they propoſed to themſelves, which was the 


entire deſtruction of the French in this pro- 


: vince. 


The Sun, ſeeing them all aſſembled, aid: 
ce. You have had time to reflect on the propo- 
< ſition I made you: and ſo I imagine, you 
c will ſoon ſet forth. the beſt means, how 
« to get rid of your bad neighbours with- 


« out hazard.” The Sun having done ſpeak- | 
ing, the oldeſt roſe up, ſaluted his Chief after I 


his manner, and ſaid to him: 


% We have a long time been ſenſible, that 
« the neighbourhood of the French is a greater 
«prejudice than benefit to us: we, who ate 
old men, ſee this; the young ſee it not. 


„ The wares of the French yield pleaſure to 


ce the youth; but in effect to what purpoſe is 
45 all this, but to debauch the young women, 
< and taint the blood of the nation, and make 
& them vain and idle? The young men are in 
ec the ſame caſe; and the married muſt work 
<« themſelves to death to maintain their fami- 


« lies, and pleaſe their children. Before the 
« French 
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« French came amongſt us, we were men, con- 
ce tent with what we had, and that was ſuffici- 


«ent: we walked with boldneſs every road, 


« becauſe we were then our own maſters: but 
« now we go groping, afraid of meeting 
« thorns, we walk like ſlaves, which we ſhall 
« ſoon be, ſince the French already treat us as 
« jf we were ſuch. When they are ſufficiently 
« ſtrong, they will no longer diſſemble. For 
« the leaſt fault of our young people, they will 
« tie them to a poſt, and whip them, as they 
« do their black ſlaves, Have they not already 
done ſo to one of our young men; and is 
not death preferable to ſlavery ?” 


Here he pauſed a while, and after taking 
breath, proceeded thus : 


« What wait we for? Shall we ſuffer the 
French to multiply, till we are no longer in 
* a condition to oppoſe their efforts? What 
will the other nations ſay of us, who paſs 
« for the moſt ingenious of all the Red-men ? 
They will then fay, we have leſs under- 
* ſtanding than other people. Why then 
« wait we any longer? Let us ſet ourſelves 
« atliberty, and ſhow we are really men, who 
© can be ſatisfied with what we have. From 
this very day let us begin to ſet about it, 
& order our women to get proviſions ready, 

« without 


» 
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cc without telling them the reaſon; go and 
& carry the Pipe of Peace to all the nations 
of this country; make them ſenſible, that f 
« the French, being ſtronger in our neighbour- ; 
ce hood than elſewhere, make us, more than 
«& others, feel, that they want to enſlave us; 
« and when become ſufficiently ſtrong, will, | 
ce in like manner, treat all the nations of the 
ce country; that it is their intereſt to prevent 
<« ſo great a misfortune ; and for this purpoſe | 
&« they have only to join us, and cut off 
& the French to a man, in one day and one 
SEE & hour; and the time to be that, on which 
„ cc the term prefixed and obtained of the 
French Commandant, to carry him the 
= contribution agreed on, is expired; the 
< hour to be the quarter of the day (nine in 
the morning ;) and then ſeveral warriors to 
4 go and carry him the corn, as the beginning 
„ of their ſeveral. payments, alſo carry with 
© them their arms, as if going out to hunt: 
© and that to every Frenchman in a French 
cc houſe, there ſhall be two or three Natchez ; 
< to aſk to borrow arms and ammunition, 
- « for a general hunting-match, on account 
« of a great feaſt, and to promiſe to bring 
ec them meat; the report of the firing at the 
4 Commandant s, to be the ſignal to fall at 
| e once 
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ü . That then 
« we ſhall be able to prevent thoſe, who may 


« come from the old French village, (New 


« Orleans) by the great water ¶Miſiſipi ever 
46 to ſettle here.“ 


He added, that after apprizing the other 


nations of the neceſſity of taking that violent 
ſtep, a bundle of rods, in number equal to 
that they ſhould reſerve for themſelves, ſhould 
be left with each nation, expreſſive of the 
number of days that were to precede that on 
which they were toflrike the blow at one and 
the ſame time. And to avoid miſtakes, and 
to be exact in pulling out a rod every day, 
and breaking and throwing it away, it was 
neceſſary to give this in charge to a perſon of 
prudence. Here he ceaſed and ſat down: 


They all approved his counſel, and were to a 
man of his mind. 


The project was in like manner approved 


of by the Sun of the Apple The buſineſs was 


to bring over the Grand Sun, with the other 


Petty Suns, to their opinion; becauſe all the 


Princes being agreed as to that point, the na- 
tion would all to a man implicitly obey: 
They however took the precaution to forbid 
apprizing the women thereof, not excepting 
the female Suns, (Princeſſes,) or giving * 

e 
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the leaſt ſuſpicion of their deſigns againſt the 
French. . 


| The Sun of the Apple was a man of good 


_ - abilities; by which means he eaſily brought 


over the Grand Sun to favour his ſcheme, he 
being a young man of no experience in the 
world; and having no great correſpondence 
with the French: He was the more eaſily 
gained over, as all the Suns were agreed, that 
the Sun of the Apple was a man of ſolidity 
and penetration; who having repaired. to the 
Sovereign of the nation, apprized him of the 


neceſſity of taking that ſtep, as in time himſelf i 


would be forced to quit his own village; alſo 
of the wiſdom of the meaſures concerted, ſuch 
as even aſcertained ſucceſs; and of the danger 
to which his youth was expoſed, with neigh- 
bours ſo enterprizing ; above all, with the 
preſent French Commandant, of whom the 
inhabitants, and even the ſoldiers complain- 
ed : That as long as the Grand Sun; his fa- 
ther, and his uncle, the Stung Serpent, lived, 
the Commandant of the Fort durſt never un- 


dertake any thing to their detriment; becauſe | 


the Grand Chief of the French, who reſides 
at their great village (Nero Orleaus,) had a 
love for them : But that he, the Grand Sun, 
hang unknown to the French, and but a youth, 


would 
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would be deſpiſed. In fine, that the only means 


to preſerve his authority, was to rid himſelf 
of the French, by the method, and with the 
precautions, projected by the old men. 


The reſult of this converſation was, that 
on the day following, when the Suns ſhould 
in the morning come to ſalute the Grand Sun, 
he was to order them to repair to the Sun of 
the Apple, without taking notice of it to any 
one. This was accordingly executed, and the 
ſeducing abilities of the Sun of the Apple drew 
all the Suns into his ſcheme. In conſequence 
of which they formed a Council of Suns and 


aged Nobles, who all approved of the deſign : 
And then theſe aged Nobles were nominated 
Heads of Embaſſies to be ſent to the ſeveral 
- Nations; had a guard of Warriors. to accom- 
e pany them, and on pain of death, were diſ- 
e charged from mentioning it to any one what- * 
1- ever. This reſolution taken, they ſet out 
a- ſeverally at the ſame time, unknown to the 
d, French. 5 
n- 


e MW Notwithſtanding the profound ſecrecy ob- 
» ſerved by the Natchez, the Council held by 
the Suns and aged Nobles gave the people un- 
eaſineſs, unable as they were to penetrate into 
the matter. The female Suns (Princeſſes) had 
alone in this Nation a right to demand, why 
Vo L. I: H they 
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they were kept in the dark in this affair. Th; 
young Grand female Sun was a Princeſs ſcarce 
eighteen : And none but the Stung Arm, a wo- 
man of great wit, and no leſs ſenſible of it, 
could be offended, that nothing was diſcloſed 
to her. In effect, ſhe teſtihed her diſpleaſure 
at this reſerve with reſpe& to herſelf, to her 
ſon; who replied, that the ſeveral. Deputa- 
tions were made, in order to renew their 
good intelligence with the other nations, to 
whom they had not of a long time ſent an 
Embaſly, and who might imagine themſelves 
flighted by ſuch a neglect. This feigned ex- 
cuſe ſeemed to appeaſe the Princeſs, but not 
quite to rid her of all her uneaſineſs; which, on 
the contrary, was heightened, when, on the 
return of the Embaſſies, ſhe ſaw the Suns aſ- 
ſemble in ſecret Council together with the De- 
puties, to learn what reception they met with 
whereas ordinarily they aſſembled in public. 


At this the female Sun was filled with rage, 
which would have openly broke out, had nt 
her prudence ſet bounds to it. Happy it was 
for the French, ſhe imagined herſelf neglected: 
For I am perſuaded the Colony owes its pre- 
ſervation to the vexation of this woman rather | 
than to any remains of affection the enter- 
tained for the French, as ſhe was now far ad- 

vanced 
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vanced in years, and her gallant dead ſome 
time. 


In order to get to the bottom of the ſecret, 
ſhe prevailed on her ſon to accompany her on 
a viſit to a relation, that lay ſick at the vil- 
lage of the Meal; and leading him the longeſt 
way about, and moſt retired, took occaſion 
to reproach him with the ſecrecy he and the 
other Suns obſerved with regard to her, inſiſting 

with him on her right as a mother, and her 
privilege as a 1 Adding, that tho' all 
the world, and herſelf too, had told him he was 
the ſon of a Frenchman, yet her own blood 
was much dearer to her than that of ſtran- 


gers; that he needed not apprehend ſhe would 


erer betray him to the French, againſt Won, 
ſaid fhe, you are plotting. 


Her fon, ſtung with theſe: reproaches, told 
her, it was unuſual to reveal what the old 
men of the Council had once reſolved upon ; 
alledging, he himſelf, as being Grand Sun, 
ought to ſet a good example in this reſpect: 
That the affair was concealed from the Prin- 
ceſs his conſort as well as from her; and that 
tho' he was the ſon of a Frenchman, this gave 
no miſtruſt of him to the other Suns. But 


. ſecing, ſays he, you have gueſſed the whole 


H 2 affair, 
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affair, I need not inform you farther ; you 
know as much as I do een only hold your 
. 


She was in no pain, ſhe replied, to know 
againſt whom he had taken his precautions: 
But as it was againſt the French, this was the 
very thing that made her apprehenſive he had 
not taken his meaſures aright in order to ſur- 
prize them; as they were a people of great 
penetration, thoꝰ their Commandant had none: 
That they were brave, and could bring over 
by their preſents, all the Warriors of the o- 
ther nations; and had reſources, which the 
Red-men were without. 


Her ſon told her, ſhe had nothing to ap- 
3 prehend as to the meaſures taken: That all 
the Nations had heard and approved their pro- | 
je, and promiſed to fall upon the French in 
their neighbourhood, on the ſame day with 
the Natchez : That the Chafaws took upon 
them to deſtroy all the French lower down and 
along the Miſſiſipi, up as far as the Tonicas ; 
to which laſt people, he ſaid, we did not ſend, 
as they and the Oumas are too much wedded, 
to the French; and that it was better to in- 
volve both theſe nations in the ſame general 
deſtruction with the French. He at laſt told 


her, 


— 
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her, the bundle of rods lay in the temple, on 
the flat timber. 


The Stung Arm being informed of the whole 
- deſign, pretended to approve of it, and leaving 
her ſon at eaſe, henceforward was only ſolli- 
citous how ſhe might defeat this barbarous 


deſign: The time was preſſing, and the term 
prefixed for the execution was almoſt expired. 


This woman, unable to bear to fee the 


French cut off to a man in one day by the 


conſpiracy of the natives, ſought how to fave 


the greateſt part of them: For this purpoſe . 
. ſhe bethought herſelf of acquainting ſore 


young women therewith, who loved the French, 
enjoining them never to tell, from whom they 
had their information. | 


She herſelf deſired a ſoldier ſhe met, to go 
and tell the Commandant, that the Natchez 
had loſt their ſenſes, and to defire him to be 
upon his guard : That he need only make the 
ſmalleſt repairs poſſible on the Fort, in pre- 
ſence of ſome of them, in order to ſhew his 
miſtruſt ; when all their reſolutions and bad 
deſigns wed vaniſh and fall to the ground. 


The ſoldier faithfully performed his com- 
miſſion: But the Commandant, far from 
giving credit to the information, or availing 


H3 © himſelf 
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himſelf thereof; or diving into, and inform- 
ing himſelf of the grounds of it, treated the 
ſoldier as a coward and a viſionary, cauſed 
him to be clapt in irons, and ſaid, he would 
_ never. take any ſtep towards repairing the 
Fort, or putting himſelf on his guard, as the 
Natchez would then imagine, he was a man 
of no reſolution, and was ſtruck with a mere 
panick. 


The Stung Arm fearing a diſcovery, not- 
withſtanding her utmoſt precaution, and the 
ſecrecy ſhe enjoined, repaired to the temple, 

and pulled ſome rods out of the fatal bun- 
dle: Her deſign was to haſten, or forward 
the term prefixed, to the end, that ſuch 
Frenchmen, as eſcaped the maſſacre, might 
apprize their countrymen, many of - whom 
had informed the Commandant ; who clapt 
ſeven of them in irons, treating them as cow- 
ards on that account. 


FP y . — 


The female Sun, ſeeing the term ap- 
proaching, and many of thoſe puniſhed, 
whom ſhe had charged to acquaint the Go- 
vernor, reſolved to ſpeak to the Under- 
Lieutenant; but to no better purpoſe, the 
Commandant paying no greater regard to 
him than to the common ſoldiers. 


- F Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding all theſe informations, 


the Commandant went out the night before 
on a party of pleaſure, with ſome other 


Frenchmen, to the Grand Village of the 


Natchez, without returning to the Fort till 
break of day ; where he was no ſooner come, 


but he had prefling advice to be ùpon his 
guard, | 


The Commandant, ſtill fluſtered with his 
laſt night's debauch, added imprudence to his 
neglect of theſe laſt advices ; and ordered his 
Interpreter inſtantly to repair to the Grand 


Village, and demand of the Grand Sun, 


whether he intended, at the head of his War- 
riors, to come and kill the French, and to 
bring him word directly. The Grand Sun, 
tho' but a young man, KFhew how to diſſem- 
ble, and ſpoke in ſuch a manner to the In- 


_ terpreter, as to give full ſatis faction to the 


Commandant, who valued himſelf on his 
contempt of former advices: He then re- 
paired to his houſe, ſituate below the Fort. 


The Natchez had too well taken their 
meaſures, to be diſappointed in the ſucceſs 


thereof. The fatal moment was at laſt come. 


The Natchez ſet out on the Eve of St. An- 


drew, 1729, taking care to bring with them 


one of the lower ſort, armed with a wooden 
H 4 hatchet, 
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hatchet, in order to knock down the Com- 
mandant “: They had ſo high a contempt 
for him, that no Warrior would deign 
to kill him. The houſes of the French fill 
ed with enemies, the Fort in like manner 
with the natives, who entered in at the gate 
and breaches, deprived the ſoldiers, without 
officers, or even a ſerjeant at their head, of 
the means of ſelf-defence. In the mean time 
the Grand Sun arrived, with ſome Warriors 
loaded with corn, in appearance as the firſt 
payment of the contribution; when ſeveral 
ſhot were fired. As this firing was the ſig- 
nal, ſeveral ſnot were heard at the ſame in- 
ſtant. Then at length the Commandant 


ſaw, but too late, his folly: He ran into his 


garden, whither ha was. purſued and killed. 
'This maſſacre was executed every. where at 
the ſame time, Of about ſeven hundred 
perſons, but few eſcaped to carry the dread- 
ful news to the Capital ; on receiving which 
the Governor and Council were ſenſibly af- 
fected, and orders were diſpatched every 
nne to put people on their guard. 


The other Indians were diſpleaſed at the 
conduct of the e imagining they had 


* Others ſay he was ſhot : But neither account can be 
aſcertained, as no Frenchman preſent eſcaped. 


forwarded 


be 


ed 


| 
l 
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' forwarded the term agreed on, in order to 


make them ridiculous, and propoſed to take 
vengeance the firſt opportunity, not know- 
ing the true cauſe of the precipitation of the. 
Natchez. | 


After they had cleared the fort, warehouſe, 


and other houſes, the Natchez ſet them all on 
fire, not leaving a ſingle building ſtanding. 


The Yazous, who happened to be at that 
very time on an Embaſly to the Natchez, 
were prevailed on. to deſtroy the Poſt of the 
Yazous ; which they failed not to effect ſome 


days after, making themſelves maſters of the 


Fort, under colour of paying a viſit, as u- 
ſual, and knocking all the 3 on the 
head.. RI 7 | 


M. Perier, Governor of Louiſiana, was then 


taking the proper ſteps to be avenged: He 


ſent M. le Sueur to the Chattaws,. to engage 


| them, on our ſide againſt the Natchez ; in 


which he ſucceeded without any difficulty. | 
The reaſon of their readineſs to enter into 
this deſign was not then underſtood, it be- 


ing unknown that they were concerned in 


the plot of the Natchez to deſtroy all the 
French, and that it was only to be avenged 


F the: Natchez, who had taken the ſtart of 
H 5 them, 
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them, and not given them a ſufficient ſhare 
of the booty. 


M. 4. Loubois, King's Lieutenant, was 


nominated to be at the head of this expedi- | 


tion: He went up the river with a ſmall 
army, and arrived at the Tonicas. The Chac- 
taws at length arrived. in the month of Fe-- 
bruary near the Natchez, to the number of 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred men, with M. !: 
Sueur at their head; whither M. de Loubois 
came the March following. 


The army encamped near the ruins of the 
old French ſettlement ; and after reſting five 
days there, they marched to the enemy's 
Fort, which was a league from thence. 


After opening the trenches and firing for 
ſeveral days upon the fort without any great 
effect, the French at laſt made their approach 

ſo near as to frighten the enemy, who ſent 
to offer to releaſe all the French women and 
children, on the condition of obtaining a 
laſting peace, and of being ſuffered to live 
. peaceably on their ground, without being 
driven from thence, or moleſted for the fu- 
ture, 
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M. de Loubois aſſured them of peace on 
their-own terms, if they alſo gave up the 
French, who were in the fort, and all the 
Negroes they had taken belonging to the 
French; and if they agreed to deſtroy the 
fort by fire. The Grand Sun accepted theſe 
conditions, provided the French General 
ſhould promiſe, he would neither enter the 
fort with the French, nor ſuffer their auxilia- 
ries to enter ; which was accepted by the 


General; who ſent the allies to receive all 
the ſlaves. 


The Natchez, highly pleaſed to have gain- 
ed time, availed themſelves of the follow- 
ing night, and went out of the fort, with 
their wives and children, loaded with their 
baggage and the French plunder, leaving no- 
—_ but the cannon and ball behind. 


M. de Loubors was ſtruck with amazement 
at this eſcape, and only thought of retreat- 
ing to the landing- place, in order to build 
a fort there: But firſt is was neceſſary to 
recover the French out of the hands of the 
Chactaus, who inſiſted on a very high ran- 
ſom. The matter was compromiſed by 
means of the Grand Chief of the Tonicas, 
who prevailed on them to accept What M. 
de Loubois was conſtrained to offer them, to 


H 6 ſatisfy 
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ſatisfy their avarice ; which they accordingly 
accepted, and gave up the French ſlaves, on 
promiſe of being paid as ſoon as poſſible: 
But they kept as ſecurity a young Frenchman 
and ſome Negro ſlaves, whom they would 
never part with, till payment was made, 


M. de Lonbois gave orders to build a ter- 
race- fort, far preferable to a ſtoccado; there 
he left M. du Crenet, with an hundred and 
twenty men in garriſon, with cannon and 
ammunition; after which he went down 
the Miſſſipi to New Orleans, The Chactaus, 


- Tonicas, and other allies, returned home. 


After the Natchez nad abandoned the fort, 
it was demoliſhed, and its piles, or obs, 
burnt. As the Natchez dreaded both the 
| vengeance of the French, and the inſolence 
of the Chactaus, that made them take the 
reſolution of eſcaping in the night. 


A ſhort time after, a conſiderable party of 
the Natchez carried the Pipe of Peace to the 
Grand Chief of the Tonicas, under pretence 
of concluding a peace with him and all the 
French. The Chief ſent to M. Perier to know 
his pleaſure : but the Natchez in the mean 


time aſlafinared the Tonicas, beginning with 
their 
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their Grand Chief; and few of them eſcaped. 
this treachery. 


M. Perier, Commandant General, zea- 
lous. for the ſervice, neglected no means, 
whereby to diſcover i in what. part the Nat- 
chez had taken refuge. And after many en- 
quiries,, he was told, they had entirely quit- 


ted the Eaſt fide of the Miſſiſipi, doubtleſs: 


to avoid the troubleſome and dangerous vi- 
fits of the ChaFaws; and in order to be 
more concealed from the French, had retired 
to the Weſt of the Miſſiſipi, near the Silver 
Creek, about ſixty leagues from the mouth 
of the Red River. 


Theſe advices were certain: But the Com- 


mandant General not thinking himſelf in x 
condition fit to attack them without ſuc- 


cours, had applied for that purpoſe to the 


Court ; and ſuccours were accordingly ſent 
him. 


In the mean time the Company, who had, 


been apprized of the misfortune at the Poſt 
of the Natchez, and the loſſes they had ſuſ- 


tained by the war, gave up that Colony. to' 


the King, with the privileges annexed there- 
to, The Company at the fame time ceded 


to the King all that belonged to them in 


that 


- 
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that Colony, as fortreſſes, artillery, ammu- 
nition, warehouſes, and plantations, with 
the Negroes belonging thereto. In conſe- 


quence of which, his Majeſty ſent one of 


his ſhips, commanded by M. de Forant, who 


= brought with him M. de Salmont, Commiſ- 
ſary-General of the Marine, and Inſpector 


of Louiſſana, in order to take poſſeſſion of 
that Colony in the King's name. 


1 was continued in the inſpection of this 
plantation, now become the King's in 1730, 
as before. 


M. Perier, who al then had been Com- 


mandant General of Louiſiana for the I et- 


India Company, was now made Governor 


for the King; and had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
his brother arrive, in one of the King's 


| ſhips, commanded by M. Perier de Salvert, | 


with the ſuccours he demanded, which were 
an hundred and fifty ſoldiers of the marine, 
This Officer had the title of Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of the Colony conferred upon him. 


The Meſſrs Perier ſet out with their ar- 
my, in very favourable weather; and arri- 
ved at laſt, without obſtruction, near to the 
retreat of the Natchex. To get to that place, 

0 went up the Red River, then the Blaci 


River, 
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River, and from thence up the Silver Creek, 
which communicates with a ſmall Lake at no 
oreat diſtance from the fort, which theNat- 
chez had built, in order to maintain their 
ground againſt the French. 


The Natchez, ſtruck with terror at the 
ſight of a vigilant enemy, ſhut themſelves up 
in their fort. Deſpair aſſumed the place of 
prudence, and they were at their wits end, 
on ſeeing the trenches gain ground on the 
fort: They equip themſelves like Warriors, 
and ſtain their bodies with different colours, 
in order to make their laſt efforts by a ſally, 
which reſembled a tranſport of rage more 


than the calmneſs of valour, to. the terror, 
at firſt, of the ſoldiers, 


The reception they met from our men, 


taught them, however, to keep themſelves 


ſhut up in their fort; and tho” the trench 
was almoſt finiſhed, our Generals were im- 
patient to have the mortars put in a condi- 


tion to play on the place. At laſt they are 


ſet in battery ; when the third bomb hap- 


pened to fall in the middle of the fort, the 
uſual place of reſidence of the women and 
children, they ſet up a horrible ſcreaming z 


and the men, ſeized with grief at the cries 
of 
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The night was granted them, but being nar- 


- 


to capitulate. F 
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of their wives and children, made the- ſignal 


The Natchez, after demanding to capitu- 
late, ſtarted difficulties, which occaſioned 
meſſages to and fro till night, which theß 
waited to avail themſelves of, demanding til! 
next day to ſettle the articles of capitulation. 


rowly watched on the ſide next the gate, 
they could not execute the ſame project of 
eſcape, as in the war with M. de Loubois, 
However, they attempted it, by taking ad- 
vantage of the obſeurity of the night, and of 
the apparent ſtillneſs of the French : But they 
were diſcovered in time, the greateſt part be- 
ing conſtrained to retire into the fort. Some 
of them only happened to efcape, who join- 
ed thoſe that were out a hunting, and all to- 
gether retired to the Chicaſaws. The reſt. 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, among whom was 
the Grand Sun, and the female Suns, with 
- ſeveral Warriors, many women, young peo- 
ple, and children, 


a 


The French army re-embarked, and carried 
the Natchez-as ſlaves to New Orleans, where 
they were put in priſon ;. but afterwards, to 
avoid an infection, the women and children 

were 
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w-ere diſpoſed of in the King's plantation, 
and elſewhere; among theſe women was the 
female Sun, called the Stung- Arm, who then 
told me all ſhe had dune, in order to ſave 
the French. 


Some time after, theſe flaves were em- 
barked for St. Domingo, in order to root out 
that nation in the Colony; which was the 
only method of effecting it, as the few that 
eſcaped had not a tenth of the women ne- 
ceſſary to recruit the nation. And thus that 
nation, the moſt conſpicuous in the Colony, 


and moſt uſeful to the Froub, was N 
| ed - 2 * * * 
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C HA P. XIII. 


The War with the Chicaſaws. The frf 

Expedition by the river Mobile. The 

_ ſecond by the Miſſiſipi. The War with 

_ the ChaQtaws terminated by the pru. 
dence of M. de Vaudreuil. 


* H E War with the Chicaſaws was ow. 
ing to their having received and adopt- 
ö ed the Natchez : Tho in this reſpect they 


| acted only according to an inviolable uſage | 
and ſacred cuſtom, eſtabliſhed among all the | 


nations of North America; that when a na- 
tion, weakened by war, retires for ſhelter 
to another, who are willing to adopt them, 
and is purſued thither by their enemies, this 
is in effect to declare war againſt the nation 
adopting. 


But M. de Bzainville, whether diſpleaſed 
with this act of hoſpitality, or loſing fight 
of this unalterable law, conſtantly prevail- 
ing among thoſe nations, ſent word to the 
_ Chicaſaws, to give up the Natchez. In an- 
ſwer to his demand they alledged, that the 
Natchez having demanded to be incorporated 
with them, were accordingly received and 

adopted; 
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adopted ; ſo as now to conſtitute but one na- 
tion, or people, under the name of Chica- 


8 /aws, that of Natchez being entirely abo- 
| liſhed. Beſides, added they, had Biainville 


received our enemies, ſhould we go to de- 


mand them ? or, if we did, would they be 


piyen up? 


Notwithſtanding this anſwer, M. de Bi- 


ainville made warlike preparations againſt 
the Chicaſaws, ſent off Captain le Blanc, with 
fix armed boats under his command; one 
laden with gun-powder, the reſt with goods, 
the whole allotted for the. war againſt the 
Chicaſaws 3 the Captain at the ſame time 


carrying orders to M. 4 Artaguette, Com- 


mandant of the Poſt of the Ilinais, to pre- 


pare to ſet out at the head of all the troops, 


inhabitants and Indians, he could march 


from the Illinois, in order to be at the Chi- 


| aſaws the roth of May following, as the 


Governor himſelf was to be there at the 


ſame time. 


The Chicaſaws, apprized of the warlike 
preparations of the French, reſolved to guard 
the Miſſiſpi, imagining they would be at- 
tacked on that ſide. In vain they attempted 
9 ſurprize M. le Blanc's convoy, which got 
ſafe 


— 
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. ſafe to the Artanſas, where the gun-powder 


was left, for reaſons no one can ſurmiſe. 


j 


"Roos thence he had no croſs int to 


che Illinois, at which place he delivered the 


orders the Governor had diſpatched for M. 


4 Artaguette ; who finding a boat laden with 


gun- powder, deſigned for his Poſt, and for 
the ſervice of the war intended againſt the 


. Chicaſaws, left at the Arkanſas, ſent off the 


ſame day a boat to fetch it up; which on 
its return was attacked and taken by a party 


of Chicaſaws ; who killed all but M. du Ti 
ſenet, junior, and one Roſalie, whom they 


made Alves, ; „ Lk 


In the mean time, M. de Biainville went 
by ſea to Fort Mobile, where the Grand 
Chief of the Chafaws waited for him, in 


_ conſequence of his engaging to join his 


Warriors with ours, in order to make war 
upon the Chicaſaws, in conſideration of a 
certain quantity of goods, part to be paid 


down directly, the reſt at a certain time pre- 


fixed. The Governor, after this, returned 
to New Orleans, there to wait the ine 
of the campaign. | 


M. de Biainville, on his return, made pre- 
parations againſt his own departure, and that 


{06 
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of the army, conſiſting of regular troops, 
ſome inhabitants and free Negroes, and ſome | 
flaves, all which ſet out from New Orleans. 
for Mobile; where, on the 10th of March, 
1736, the army, together with the Chactatos, 
was aſſembled ; and where they reſted till. 
the 2d of April, when they began their 
march; thoſe from New Orleans taking their 
route by the river Mobile, in thirty large 
boats and as many pettyaugers; the Indians 
by land, marching along the eaſt bank of 
that river; and making but ſhort marches, 
they arrived at Tombecbec only the 20th of 
April, where M. de Biainville cauſed a fort 
to be built: Here he gave the Chactatus 
the reſt of the goods due to them, and did 
not ſet out from thence till the 4th of May. 
All this time was taken up with a Council 
of War, held on four ſoldiers, French and 
Swiſs, who had laid a ſcheme to kill the 
Commandant and garriſon, to carry off M. 
du Tiſſenet and Roſalie, who had happily made 
cheir eſcape from the Chicaſaws, and taken 
refuge in the fort, and to put them again 
into the hands of the enemy, in order to be 
better received by them; and to aſſiſt, and 
ſhew them how to make a proper defence 


againſt the French, and from thence to go 


over to the Engliſh of Carolina, 
| From 
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From the 4th of May, on which the army 
- © ſet out from Tombecbec, they took twenty 

days to come to the landing-place, After 
landing, they built a very extenſive inclo- 
ſure of paliſadoes, with a ſhed, as a cover 
for the goods and ammunition : Then the F 
army paſſed the night. On the 25th pow- 


der and ball were given out to the ſoldiers, ' 
and inhabitants, the ſick with ſome raw I 
ſoldiers being left to guard this old fort of 1 
ww f 
From this place to the fort of the Chica- 
ſaws are ſeven leagues: This day they 8 
marched five leagues and a half in two co- 0 
lumns and in file, acroſs woods. On the . 
wings marched the Chafaws, to the num- 
ber of twelve hundred at leaſt, commanded : 
by their Grand Chief. In the evening they 
encamped in a meadow, ſurrounded with 
> wood. b 
On the 26th of May they marched to th : 
enemy's fort, acroſs thin woods; and wit D 


water up to the waiſt, paſſed over a rivulet 

_ which traverſes a ſmall wood; on comin; 

out of which, they entered a fine plain: In 0 

this plain ſtood the fort of the Chicaſatus, ; 

with a village defended by it. This fort is ſi- 4 

tuated on an eminence, with an eaſy aſcent : * 
arounc 
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around it ſtood ſeveral huts, and at a great- 


er diſtance towards the bottom, other huts, 


which appeared to have been put in a ſtate 
of defence: Quite cloſe to the fort ran a 


little brook, which watered a. part of the 
plain. 


The Chactatos no ſooner eſpied the ene- 
my's fort, than they rent the air with their 
Death-cries, and inftantly flew to the fort: 
But- their ardour flagged at a carabin-ſhot 
from the place. The French marched in good 
order, and got beyond a ſmall wood, which 
they left in their rear, within cannon-ſhot 
of the enemy's fort, where an Engli/h flag was 
ſeen flying. At the ſame time four Engli/h- 
men, coming from the huts, were ſeen to 


go up the aſcent, and enter the fort, where 
their flag was ſet up. 


Upon this, it was imagined, they would 
be ſummoned to quit the enemy's fort, 


and to ſurrender, as would in like man- 


ner the Chicaſaws : But nothing of this 
was once propoſed. The General gave or- 
ders to the Majors to form large detachments 
of each of their corps, in order to go and 
take the enemy's fort. Theſe orders were in 
part executed : Three large detachments 
were made; namely, one of grenadiers, one 


of 
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of ſoldiers, and another of militia, or train- 


bands; who, to the number of twelve hun- 


dred men adyanced with ardour towards the 
enemy's fort, crying out aloud ſeveral times, 
Vive le Roi, as if already maſters of the 
place; which, doubtleſs, they imagined to 
carry ſword in hand ; for in the whole army 


there was not a ſingle iron tool to remove 


the earth, and form the attacks. 


The reſt of the army marched in battle- 
array, ten men deep; mounted the eminence 
whereon the fort ſtood, and, being come 
there, ſet fire to ſome huts, with wild-fire 


- thrown at the ends of darts; but the ſmoke 


ſtifled the army. 


The regular troops marched in front, and 
the militia, or train- bands, in rear, accord- 
ing to rule. Theſe train-bands made a quar- 
ter turn to right and left, with the intent to 


go and inveſt the place. But M. de Fuſan, 


Aid-major of the troops, ſtopt ſhort their 
ardor, and ſent them _to their proper: poſt, 
reſerving for his own corps the glory of car- 
rying the place, which continued to make a 
briſk defence. Biainville remained at the 
quarters of reſerve ; where he obſerved what 
would be the iſſue of the attack, than which 
none could be more diſadvantageous. 


Both 
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Both the regulars and inhabitants, or train- 
bands gave inſtances of the greateſt valour : 
But what could they do, open and expoſed as 
they were, againſt a fort, whoſe ſtakes or 
wooden poſts were a fathom in compaſs, and 
their joinings again lined with other poſts, 
almoſt as big ? From this fort, which was 
well garriſoned, iſſued a ſhower of balls; 
which would have mowed down at leaſt half 
the aſſailants, if directed by men, who knew 
how to fire. The enemy were under cover 
from all the attacks of the French, and could 


have defended themſelves by their loop-holes. 


Beſides, they formed a gallery of flat palliſa- 
does quite round, covered with earth, which 
ſcreened it from the effects of grenadoes. In 
this manner the troops laviſhed their ammu- 
nition againſt the wooden poſts, or ſtakes, of 


the enemy's fort, without any other effect, 
than having thirty-two men killed, and almoſt 


ſeventy wounded ;, which laſt were carried to 
the body of reſerve ; from whence the Gene- 
ral, ſeeing the bad ſucceſs of the attack, or- 
dered to beat the retreat, and ſent a large de- 
tachment to favour it. It was now five in the 
evening, and-the attack had been begun at half 
an hour after one. The troops rejoined the body 
of the army, without being able to carry off 
1.1. I their 
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their dead, which were left on the field of bat- 
tle, expoſed to the rage of the enemy. 


25 Alter taking ſome refreſhment, they di- 

2 rectly fortified themſelves, by felling trees, in 
order to paſs the night ſecure from the inſults 
of the enemy, by being carefully on their 
guard, Next day it was obſerved, the enemy 
had availed themſelves of that 5 5 to demo- 
liſh ſome huts, where the French, during the 
attack, had put themſelves under cover, in 
order from thence to batter the fort. 


On the 27th, the day after the attack, the 
army began its. march, and lay at a league 
from the enemy. The day following, at a 
league from the landing: place, whither they 
arrived next day. The French embarked for 
Fort Mobile, and from thence for the Capi- 
tal, from which each returned to his own 
home. 


A little time after, a ſerjeant of the garri- 
ſon of the Illinois arrived at New Orleans, 
who reported, that, in conſequence of the 
General's orders, M. d' Artaguette had taken 
his meaſures ſo well, that on the gth of May 
he arrived with his men near the Chicaſaros, 


ſent out t ſcouts to diſcover the arrival of the 
French 
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French army; which he continued to do till 


the 20th : That the Indians in alliance hear. 
ing no accounts of the French, wanted either 


to return home, or to attack the Chicaſatus; 
which laſt M. d Artaguette reſolved upon, on 


the 21ſt, with pretty good ſucceſs at- firſt, 


having forced the enemy to quit their village 


and fort: That he then attacked another vil- 
lage with the ſame ſucceſs ; hut that purſuing 
the runaways, M. d' Artaguette had received 
two wounds, which the Indians finding, re- 
ſolved to abandon that Commandant, with 
forty-ſix ſoldiers and two ſerjeants, who de- 
fended their Commandant all that day, but 
were at laſt obliged to ſurrender; that they 


were well uſed by the enemy, who under- 
ſtanding that the French were in their coun- 


try, prevailed on M. d Artagueite to write to 
the General; but that this deputation having 
had no ſucceſs, and learning that the French 
were retired, and deſpairing of any ranſom 
for their ſtaves, put them to death by a ſlow 
fire. The ſerjeant added, he had the happi. 
neſs to fall into the hands of a good maſter, 
who favoured his eſcape to Mobile. 


M. de Rasi deſirous to take venge- 
ance of the Chicaſaus, wrote to Frante for 
12 ſuccours, 
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ſuccours, which the Court ſent, ordering alſo 
the Colony of Canada to ſend ſuccours. In 
the mean time M. de Brainville ſent off a 
large detachment for the river Sz. Francis, in 
order to build a fort there, called alſo Sr. 
Francis. 


The ſquadron, which brought the ſuccours 
from France being arrived, they ſet out, by 
going up the Mifi/ipr, for the fort that had 
deen juſt built. This army conſiſted of Ma- 
rines, of the troops of the Colony, of ſeverat 
Inhabitants, many Negroes, and ſome Indi- 
ans, our allies; and being aſſembled in this 
place, took water again, and ftill proceeded up 
the Mrifſiſpi to a little river called Margot, 
near the Cliffs called Prud homme, and there 
the whele army landed. They encamped 
on a fine plain, at the foot of a hill, about 
fifteen leagues from the enemy; fortified 
- themſelves by way of precaution, and built 
in the fort a houſe for the Commandant, ſome 


caxerns, and a warehouſe for the goods. This 
fort was called Aſſumption, from the day on 
which they landed. 


They had waggons and ledges made, and 
the roads cleared for tranſporting cannon, 


ammunition, and other neceſſaries for form- 
PE ing 
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ing a regular ſiege. There and then it was 


the ſuccours from Canada arrived, conſiſting 


of French, Iroquois, Hurons, Epiſingles, Al- 
gonguins, and other nations: And ſoon after 
arrived the new Commandant of the Illinois, 
with the garriſon, inhabitants, and neigh- 
bouring Indians, all that he could bring toge- 
ther, with a great number of. horſes. 


This formidable army, conſiſting of fo 
many different nations, the greateſt ever ſeen, 
and perhaps that ever will be ſeen, in thoſe 
parts, remained in this camp without under- 
taking any thing, from he month of Auguff 
1739, to the March following. Proviſions, 


which at firſt were in great plenty, came at 
laſt to be ſo ſcarce, that they were obliged to 


eat the horſes which were to draw the artil- 


lery, ammunition, and proviſions : Afterwards 
ſickneſs raged in the army. M. de Biainvills, 


who hitherto had attempted nothing . againſt 


the Chicaſaws, reſol ved to have recourſe to 
mild methods. He therefore detached, about 
the 1 5th of March, the company of Cadets, 
with their Captain, M. de Celoron, their Lieu- 
tenant, M. de St. Laurent, and the Indians, 
who came with them from Canada, againſt 
the Chicaſaws, with orders to offer peace to 
them in his name, if they ſued for it 
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What the General had foreſeen, failed not 

to happen. As ſoon as the Chicaſaws ſaw the 
French, followed by the Indians of Canada, 
they doubted not in the leaſt, but the reſt of 
that numerous army would ſoon follow: And 
they no ſooner ſaw them approach, but they 
made ſignals of peace, and came out of their 
fort in the moſt humble manner, expoſing 
themſelves to all the conſequences that might 

- enſue, in order to obtain peace. They ſo- 
' Jemnly proteſted that they actually were, and 
would continue to be inviolable friends of the 
French; that it was the Engliſh, who pre- 
vailed upon them to act in this manner; but 
that they had fallen out with them on this 
account, and at that very time had two of 
that nation, whom they made ſlaves; and 
that the French might go and ſee whether 

they ſpoke truth. | 


M. de St. Laurent aſked to go, and ac- 
| cordingly went with a young ſlave: But he 
2 might have had reaſon to have repented it, 
= had not the men been more prudent than the 
4 women, who. demanded the head of the 
Frenchman: But the men, after conſulting 
together, were reſolved to fave him, in or- 
der to obtain peace of the French, on giving 
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up the two Engliſbmen. The women riſk 
ſcarce any thing near ſo much as the men; 


theſe laſt are either flain in battle, or put to 


death by their enemies; whereas the women 
at worſt are but ſlaves; and they all per- 


fectly well know, that the Indian women are 
far better off when ſlaves to the French, than 
if married at home. M. de St. Laurent, 


_bighly pleaſed with this diſcovery, promiſed 
them peace in the name of M. de Biainville 


and of all the French : After theſe aſſurances, 

they went all in a body out of the fort, to 
preſent the Pipe to M. de Celoron, who ac- 

- ..cepted it, and repeated the ſame promiſe. 


In a few days after, he ſet out with a 


great company of Chica/aws, deputed to carry 


the Pipe to the French General, and deliver 


up the two Engliſhmen. When they came 


before M. de Biainville, they fell proſtrate at 
his feet, and made him the ſame proteſta- 
tions of fidelity and friendſhip, as they had 
already made to M. de Celoron ; threw” the 
blame on the Engliſb; ſaid they were en- 
tirely fallen out with them, and had taken 


| theſe two, and put them in his hands, as 


enemies. They proteſted, in the moſt fo- 


lemn manner, they would for ever be friends 


I 4 of 
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ef the French and ef their friends, and ene- 

mies of their enemies; in fine, that they 

would make wiz an- the Engliſh, if it was 

thought proper, in order to ſhew, that they 
renounced them as traitors. 


Thus ended the war with the Chicaſaws, 
about the beginning of April, 1740. M. de 
Biainville diſmiſſed the auxiliaries, after ma- 
king them preſents; razed the Fort Aſum- 
| Þtton, thought to be no longer neceſſary, 

and embarked with his whole army; and in 
paſſing down, cauſed the Fort St. Francis to 
de demoliſhed, as it was now become uſeleſs ; 
and he repaired to the Capita), after an ab- 
ſence of more than ten months. 


Some years after, we had diſputes with 
2 part of the ChaFaws, who followed the 

intereſts of the Red-Shoe, a Prince of that 
nation, who in the firſt expedition againſt 
the Chicaſaws, had ſome diſputes with the 
French. This Indian, more inſolent than any 
one of his nation, took a pretext to break 
out, and commit ſeveral hoſtilities againſt 
the French. M. de Paudreuil, then Gover- 
nor of Louiſiana, being apprized of this, and 
of the occaſion thereof, ſtrictly forbad the 
French to frequent that nation, and to 
truck 
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truck with them any arms or ammunition, 
in order to put a ſtop to that diſorder in a 
ſhort time, and without drawing: the ſword. 


M. 4. Vaudreuil, after taking thee pre- 


cautions, ſent to —— of the Grand Chief 
of the whole nation, whether, like the Red. 
Shoe, he was alſo diſpleaſed with the Frenth. 


He made anſwer, he was their friend: But 
that the Red-Shoe was a, young man, with- 


out underſtanding. Having returned this an- 


ſwer, they ſent him a preſent: But he was 
greatly ſurprized to find neither arms, pow- 
der, nor ball in this preſent, at a time when 


they were friends as before. This manner 
of proceeding, joined to the prohibition made 
of trucking with them arms or ammunition, 


heightened their ſurprize, and put them on 
having an explication on this head with the 
Governor ; who made anfwer, That neither 


arms nor ammunition would be trucked with 


them, as long as the Red-Shoe had no more 
underſtanding ; that they would not fail, as 
being brethren, to ſhare a good part of the 
ammunition and arms with the Warriors of 
the Red-Shoe, This anſwer put them on 
remonſtrating to the Village that inſulted us; 
told them, if they did not inſtantly make 
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peace with the French, they would them- 
ſelves make war upon them. This threat- 
ning declaration made them ſue for peace 
with the French, who were not in a condi- 
tion to maintain a war againſt a nation ſo 
numerous. And thus the prudent policy of 
M. de Vaudreuil put a ſtop to this war, with- 
out eĩther expence, or the loſs of a man. 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XIV. 
Reftefttons on that gives occaſion to Wars 
in Louiſiana. The means of avoiding 
Wars in that province, as alſo the man- 
ner of coming off with advantage and 
little expence in them. 


T HE experience I have had in the art of 

war, from ſome campaigns I made in a 
regiment of Dragoons till the Peace of 172 3, 
my. application to the ſtudy of the wars of 
the Greets, Romans, and other ancient peo- 
ple, and the wars I have ſeen carried on with 
the Indians of Lauiſiana, during the time I 
reſided in that Province, gave me occaſion to 
make ſeveral reflections on what could give 


riſe to a war with the Indians, on the means 


of avoiding ſuch a war, and on ſuch methods 
As may be employed, in order either to make 


or maintain a war to advantage againſt them, 
when conftrained thereto. 


In the ſpace of ſixteen years that I refided 
in Loui ſiana, I remarked, that the wars, and 
even the. bare diſputes we have” had with the 
Indians of this Colony, never had any other 


origin, but our too familiar intercourſe with 
them. 
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In order to prove this, let us conſider the 
evils produced by this familiarity. In the firſt 
place, it makes them gradually drop that re- 
ſped, which they a entertain for our 


In the ſecond he, the French traffickers, 
or traders, are generally young people wich- 
out experience, who, in order to gain the 
good- will of theſe people, afford them lights, 
or inſtruction, prejudicial to our intereſt: 
Theſe young merchants are not, it is true, 


ſenſible of theſe conſequences : But again, 
theſe people never loſe ſight of what can be of 


any utility to them, and the detriment thence 
accruing is not leſs great, nor leſs real. 


In the third place, this familizrity gives 
occaſion to vices; whence dangerous diſtem- 
pers enſue, and corruption of blood, which 
is naturally highly pure in this Colony. Theſe 
perſons, who frequently reſort to the Indiens, 
imagined themſelves authorized to give a looſe 


to their vices, from the practice of theſe laſt, 


which is to give young women to their gueſts, 
upon their arrival; a practice that greatly in- 
jures their health, and proves a detriment to 
their 4 chandizing. 


In 
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| In the fourth place, this reſorting to the 
Indians puts theſe laſt under a conſtraint, as 
being fond of ſolitude ; and this conſtraint is 
ſtill more heightened, if the French ſettlement 
is near them; which procures them too fre- 
quent viſits, that give them ſo much more un- 
eaſineſs, as they care not on any. account, 
that people ſhould ſee or know any of their 
affairs. And what fatal examples have we 
not of the dangers the ſettlements, which are 
too near the Indians, incur. Let but the 


maſſacre of the French be recollected, and it 


will be evident, that this proximity is ex- 
tremely detrimental to the French. 


In the fifth and laſt place, commerce, 


which is the principal allurement that draws 
us to this new world, inſtead of flouriſhing, 
is, on the contrary, endangered by the too 
familiar reſort to the Indians of North Ame- 
rica, The proof of this is very ſimple. 


All who reſort to countries beyond ſea, 
know by experience, that when there is but 
one ſhip in the harbour, the Captain ſells his 
cargo at what price he pleaſes: And then we 
hear it ſaid, ſuch a ſhip gained two, three, 
and ſometimes as high as four hundred per 


cent, Should another ſhip ** to arrive in 


that 
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that harbour, the profit abates, at leaſt one 
half; but ſhould three arrive, or even four 
ſucceſſively, the goods then are, ſo to ſpeak, 
thrown at the head of the buyer; So that in 
this caſe a merchant has often great difficulty 
to recover his very expences of fitting out. I 
ſhould therefore be led to believe, that it 
would be for the intereſt of commerce, if the 
Indians were left to come to fetch what mer- 
chandize they wanted, who having none but 
us in their neighbourhood; would come for 
it, without the French running any riſk in 
their commerce, much leſs 1 in their lives. 


For this purpoſe, let us ſuppoſe a nation 1 of 
Indians on the banks of ſome river, or rivu- 
let, which is always the caſe, as all men 
whatever have at all times e for water. 
This being ſuppoſed, I look out for a ſpot, 
proper to build a ſmall terrace-fort on, with 
fraiſes or ſtakes, and palliſadoes. In this fort 
I would build two ſmall places for lodgings, 
of no great height ; one to lodge the officers, 
the other the ſoldiers: This fort to have an 
advanced work, a half-moon, or the like, ac- 
cording to the importance of the Poſt. The 
paſſage to be thro” this advanced work to the 
fort, and no Indian allowed to enter on any 
pretence — not even to receive the 


Pipe 
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Pipe of Peace there, but only in the adyanced 
work; the gate of the fort to be kept ſhut 
day and night againſt all but the French. At 
the gate of the advanced work a ſentinel to 
be poſted, and that gate to be opened and ſhut 
on each perſon appearing before it. By theſe 

precautions, we might be ſure never to be 
ſurprized, either by avowed enemies, or by 


' treachery, In the advanced work a ſmall 


building to be made for the merchants, who 
ſhould come thither to traffick, or truck, with 
the neighbouring Indians; of which laſt only 
three or four to be admitted at a time, all to 

have the merchandize at the ſame price, and 
no one to be favoured above another, No ſol- 
dier or inhabitant to go to the villages of the 
neighbouring Indians, under ſevere penalties. 
By this conduct diſputes would be avoided, as 
they only ariſe from too great a familiarity 
with them. Theſe forts to be never nearer 
the villages than five leagues, or more diſtant 
than ſeven or eight. The Indians would make 
nothing of ſuch a jaunt, it would be only a 
walk for them, and their want of goods would 
eaſily draw them, and in a little time they 
would become habituated to it. The mer- 
chants to pay a ſalary to an Interpreter, who 


might be ſome orphan, brought up very young 
among theſe people. 


This 


- 
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This fort, thus diſtant a ſhort Journey, 
might be built without obſtruction, or giving 

any umbrage to the Indians as they might be 
told, it was built, in order to be at hand to 
truck their furs, and at the ſame time to give 
them no manner of uneaſineſs. One advan- 
tage would be, beſides that of commerce, 
which would be carried on there, that theſe 
forts would prevent the Engliſh from having 
any communication with the /ndians, as theſe 
laſt would find a great facility for their truck, 
and in forts fo near hea, iy thing they 
could want. 


- The examples of the ſurprize of the forts 
of the Natchez, the Yazeux, and the Miſſouris, 
ſhew but too plainly the fatal conſequences of 
negligence in the ſervice, and of a miſplaced 
condeſcenſion in favour of the ſoldiers, by 
ſuffering them to build huts near the fort, 
and to lie in them. None ſhould be allowed to 
lie out of the fort, not even the Officers. The 
Commandant of the Natchez, and the other 
Officers, and even the Serjeants, were killed 
in their houſes without the fort. I ſhould not 
be againſt the ſoldiers planting little fields of 
tobacco, potatoes, and other plants, too low 
to conceal a man: On the contrary, theſe 
employments. would incline them to become 

8 ſettlers; 
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ſettlers ; but I would never allow them houſes 
out of the fort. By this means a fort be- 


comes impregnable againſt the moſt numerous 
nation ; becauſe they never will attack, ſhould 
they have never ſo much cauſe, as long as 


| they ſee people are on their guard. 


Should it be objected, chat theſe forts would 


coſt a great deal: I anſwer, that tho' there 
was to be a fort for each nation, which is not 


the caſe, it would not coſt near ſo much, as 


from time to time it takes to ſupport wars, 


which in this country are very expenſive, on 
account of the long journeys, and of trafif- 


porting all the implements of war, hitherto 
made uſe of, Beſides, we have a great part 
of theſe forts already built, ſo that we only 
want the advanced. works; and two new forts 
more would ſuffice to compleat this deſign, 


and prevent the fraudulent commerce of the 
Engliſh traders. 


As to the manner of carrying on the war 
in Louiſiana, as was hitherto done, it is very 
expenſive, highly fatiguing, and the riſk al- 
ways great; becauſe you muſt firſt tranſport 
the ammunition to the landing- place; from 
thence travel for many leagues; then drag the 
artillery along by main force, and carry the 
ammunition on men's ſhoulders, a thing that 

harraſſes 
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harraſſes and weakens the troops very much, 

Moreover, there is a great deal of riſk in ma- 
king war in this manner: You have the ap- 
proaches of a fort to make, which cannot be 
done without loſs of lives: And ſhould you 
make a breach, how many brave men are loſt, 
before you can force men, who fight like deſ- 
peradoes, becauſe they prefer death to fla- 
very. 

I ſay, ſhould you make a 2 becauſe in 
all the time I reſided in this Province, I never 
ſaw nor heard, that the cannon, which were 
| brought againſt the Indian forts, ever made a 
breach for a ſingle man to paſs: It is therefore 
quite uſeleſs to be at that expence, and to har- 
raſs the troops, to bring artillery, which can 
be of no manner of ſervice, 


"That cannon can make no breach i in Indian 
forts may appear ſtrange: But not more 
ſtrange than true ; as will appear, if we con- 
ſider, that the wooden poſts, or ſtakes, which 
ſurround theſe forts, are too big for. a bullet 
of the ſize of thoſe uſed in theſe wars, to cut 
them down, tho' it were even to hit their 

middle. If the bullet gives more towards the 
edge of the tree, it glides off, and ſtrikes the 

next to it; ſhould the ball hit exactly be- 
tween two poſts, it opens them, and meets 

the 
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the poſt of the lining, which ſtops it ſhort :' 
Another ball may ſtrike the fame tree, at the 
other joining, then it cloſes the little aperture 


the other had made. 


Were I to undertake ſuch a war, I would 
bring only a few Indian allies; I could eaſily 


manage them; they would not ſtand me fo 


much in preſents, nor conſume ſo much am- 
munition and proviſions : A great ſaving this; 


and bringing no cannon with me, I ſhould 
alſo ſave expences. I would have none but 


portable arms; and thus my troops would not 
be harraſſed. The country every where fur- 
niſnes wherewithal to make moveable in- 


trenchments, and approaches, without open- 


ing ground: And I would flatter myſelf to 


carry the fort in two days time. There I ſtop: 


the reader has no need of this detail, nor I ta 
make it publick. 
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CHAP. XV: 


Penſacola taken by ſurprize by the French. 


Retaken by the Spaniards. Again re- 
taken by the French, and demoliſhed. 


BEFORE I go any farther, I think it 


neceſſary to relate what happened with re- 


ſped to the Fort of Penſacola in Virginia*. 


This Fort belongs to the Spaniards, and ſerves 
for an Entrepot, or harbour, for the Spaniſh 


galleons to put in to, in their paſſage from La 
Vera Cruz to * 


"Foes the beginning of the year 1719, 
the Commandant General having underſtood, 


- by the laſt ſhips which arrived, that war was 


declared between France and Spain, reſolved 
to take the Poſt of Penſacola from the Spani- 
ardt; which ſtands on the Continent, about 


fifteen leagues from Iſe Dauphine, is defended 


by a ftaccado-fort, at the entrance of the 
Road : Over againſt it, ſtands a fortin, or 


- ſmall fort, on the weſt point of the Iſle S&t. 


Roſe ; which, on that ſide, defends the en- 
trance of the Road: This fort has only a 
guard-houſe to defend it. 


The Author muſt mean Carolina. 
'The 
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The Commandant General, perſuaded it 
would be impoſſible to beſiege the place in 
form, wanted to take it by ſurprize, confiding 
in the ardor of the French, and ſecurity of the 
Spamards, who were as yet ignorant of our 
being at war with them in Europe. With 
that view, he aſſembled the few troops he had, 


with ſeveral Canadian and French Planters, 


newly arrived, who went as volunteers. M. 
de Chateauguiere, the Commandant's brother, 
and King's Lieutenant, commanded under 
him; and next him, M. de Richebourg, Cap- 
tain. After arming this body of men, and 
getting the neceſſary ſupplies of ammunition 
and proviſions, he embarqued with his ſmall 
army, and by the favour of a proſperous wind, 
arrived in a ſhort time at his place of deſti- 
nation, The French anchored near the fortin, 
made their deſcent undiſcovered, ſeized on the 
guard-houſe, and clapt the ſoldiers in irons 3 
which was done in leſs than half an hour. 
dome French ſoldiers were ordered to put on 
the cloaths of the Spaniards, in order to facili- 
tate the ſurprizing the enemy. The thing ſuc- 
ceeded to their wiſh. On the morrow, at day- 
break, they perceived the boat, which carried 
the detachment from Penſacola, in order to 
relieve the guard of the fortin; on which the 


Saniſh march was cauſed to be beat up; and 
the 


— 
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the French in diſguiſe receivir g them, and 
clapping them in irons, put on their cloaths; 
and ſtepping into the ſame boat, ſurprized the 


ſentinel, the guard-houſe, and at laſt the gar. 


riſon, to the very Governor himſelf, who was 
taken in bed; ſo that they. all were made pri- 
ſoners without any blood-ſhed, 


The Commandant General, apprehenſive 
of the ſcarcity of proviſions, ſhipped off the 
priſoners, eſcorted by ſome ſoldiers, comman- 


ded by M. de Richebourg, in order to land 
them at the Havanna: He left his brother 


at Penſacola, to command there, with a garri- 


of ſixty men. As ſoon as the French veſſel 


had anchored at the Havanna, M. de Riche- 
bourg went on ſhore, to acquaint the Spani/) 
Governor with his commiſſion ; who received 
him with politeneſs, and as a teſtimony of his 
gratitude, made him and his officers priſoners, 
put the ſoldiers in irons and in priſon, where 
they lay for ſome time, expoſed to hunger and 

the inſults of the Spaniards, which determined 
many of them to enter into the ſervice of Spain, 
in. order to eſcape the extreme miſery, under 


which they groaned. 


Some of the French, newly enliſted in the 


Spaniſh troops, informed the Governor of the 
Hawvann, 
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Havanna, that the French garriſon, left at 
Penſacola, was very weak: He, in his turn, 
reſolved to carry that fort by way of repriſal. 
For that purpoſe he cauſed a Spaniſb veſſel, 
with that which the French had brought to 
the Havanna, to be armed. The Spaniſh veſ- 
ſel ſtationed itſelf behind the Ifle St. Roſe, 
and the French veſſel came before the fort 


with French colours. The ſentinel enquired, 
who commanded the veſſel ? They anſwered, 


M. de Richebourg, This veſſel, after anchor- 
ing, took down her French, and hoiſted Spaniſb 
colours, firing three guns: At which ſignal, 
agreed on by the Spaniards, the Spaniſh veſſel 
joined the firſt; then they ſummoned the 
French to ſurrender. M. de Chateauguiere 
rejected the propoſition, fired upon the Spa- 
niards, and they continued cannonading each 
other till night. 


On the following day the cannonading 
was continued till noon, when.the Spaniards 


ceaſed firing, in order to ſummon the Com- 


mandant anew to ſurrender the fort: He de- 
manded four days, and was allowed two. 
During that time, he ſent to aſk ſuccours of 
his brother, who was in no condition to ſend 


him any. 


The 
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The term being expired, the attack was 
renewed, the Commandant bravely defend- 
ing himſelf till night; which two thirds of 
the garriſon availed themſelves of, to aban- 
don their Governor, who, having only twenty 
men left, ſaw himſelf unable to make any 
longer reſiſtance, demanded to capitulate, and 
was allowed all the honours of war; but in 
going out of the place, he and all his men were 
made priſoners. This infraction of the capi- 
tulation was occaſioned by the ſhame the Spa- 
niards conceived, of being conſtrained to ca- 
pitulate in this manner with twenty men only. 


As ſoon as the Governor of the Havanna 
was apprized of the ſurrender of the fort, 
vainly imagining he had overthrown half his 
enemies at leaſt, cauſed great rejoicings to be 
made in the iſland, as if he had gained a de- 
ciſive victory, or carried a citadel of i impor- 
tance. He alſo ſent off ſeveral veſſels to vic- 
tual and refreſh his warriors, who according 
to him muſt have been greatly fatigued in ſuch 
an action as I have juſt deſcribed. 


The new Governor of Penſacola cauſed the 
fortifications to be repaited and even augment- 
ed ; ſent afterwards the veſſel, named the Great 
Devil, armed with ſix pieces of cannon to take 


Dauphin Iſland, or at leaſt to — terror into 
; it. 
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it. The veſſel, St. Philip, which lay in the 


road, entered a gut or narrow place, and there 
mooring acroſs, brought all her guns to bear 
on the enemy : And made the Great Devil 
ſenſible, that Saints reſiſt all the efforts of 


Hell. 


This ſhip, by her poſition, ſeryed for a cita- 
del to the whole iſland, which had neither for- 


tifications nor intrenchments, nor any other 


ſort of defence, excepting a battery of cannon 
at the Eaſt point, with ſome inhabitants, who 
guarded the coaſt, and prevented a deſcent. 
The Great Devil, finding ſhe made no progreſs, 


was conſtrained, by way of relaxation, to go 


and pillage on the continent the habitation of 
the Sieur Miragouine, which was abandoned. 
In the mean time arrived from Penſacola, a lit- 
tle devil, a pink, to the aſſiſtance of the Great 


Devil. As ſoon as they joined, they began a- 


freſh to cannonade the iſland, which made a 


' vigorous defence. 


In the time that theſe two veſſels attempted 


in vain to take the ifland, a ſquadron of five 


. ſhips came in ſight, four of them with Spa- 


nh colours, and the leaſt carrying Frenth 


hoiſted to the top of the ſtaff, as if taken by 
the four others, In this theFrench were equally 


Var. I. K deceived 
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deceived with the Spaniards.: The former, 
howeyer, knew: the ſmall veſſel, which was 


the pink, the Mary, commanded by the brave 
MM. Iapy. The Spaniards, convinced by theſe 


appearances, that ſuccours were ſent them, 
deputed two Officers in a ſhalloup on board 


the Commodore: But they were no ſooner on 
board, than they were made priſoners. 


They were in effect three French men of 
war, with two: ſhips of the Company, comman- 
ded by M. Champmelin. Theſe ſhips brought 
upwards of eight hundred-men, and thirty 
Officers, as well ſuperior as ſubaltern, all of 
them old and faithful ſervants of the King, 


in order to remain in Louiſiana. The Spa- 


niardi, finding their error, fled: to Penſacola, 
to carry the news of this ſuccour being arri- 
ved for the French. 


The ſquadron anchored before the iſland, 
hoiſted French colours, and fired a ſalvo, which 
was anſwered by the place. The St. Philip 
was drawn out and made to join the ſqua- 
dron: A new embarkation of troops was 
made, and the Mary left before ye Dau- 


pbine. 


On September the 7th, finding the wind fa- 
vourable, the ſquadion ſet fail for Penſacola : 
5, 
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By the way, the troops that were to make 
the attack on the continent, were landed 
near Rio Perdido; after which the ſhips, pre- 
ceded by a boat, which ſhewed the way, enter- 
ed the harbour, and anchored, and laid their 


broad ſides, in ſpite of ſeveral diſcharges of 


cannon from the fort, which is upon the I/ 
St. Roſe. The ſhips had no ſooner laid their 
broad- ſides, but the cannonade began on both 
ſides. Our ſhips had two forts to batter, and 
ſeven ſail of ſhips that lay in the harbour. 


But the great land fort fired only one gun on 


our army, in which the Span! Governor, 
having obſerved upwards of three: hundred 
Indians, commanded. by M. de St. Demis, 
whoſe bravery was univerſally acknowledged, 
was ſtruck with ſuch a panick, from the fear 


of falling into their hands, that he ſtruck, 
and ſurrendered the place. 


The fight continued for about two hours 
longer: But the heavy metal of our Com- 
modore making great execution, the Spani- 
ards eried out ſeveral times on board their 
ſhips, to ſtrike; but fear prevented their exe- 
cuting theſe orders; none but a French priſo- 
ner durſt do it for them. They quitted their 
ſhips, leaving matches behind, which would 


have ſoon ſet them on fire. The French pri- 


K 2 ſoners 
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ſoners between decks,' no longer hearing 
the leaſt noiſe, ſurmiſed a flight, came on 
deck, diſcovered the ſtratagem of the Spani- 
ards, removed the matches, and thus hinder- 
ed the veſſels from taking fire, acquainting . 
the Commodore therewith. The little fort 
held out but an hour longer, after which it 
ſurrendered for want of gunpowder. The 
Commandant came himſelf to put his ſword 
in the hands of M. Champmelin, ho embraced 
him, returned him his ſword, and told him, 
he knew how to diſtinguiſh between a brave 
Officer, and one who was not. He made his 
own ſhip his place of confinement, whereas 
he Commandant of the great fort was made 
he Jaughing-ſtock of the French. 


All the Spaniardt on board the ſhips, and 
thoſe of the two forts were made priſoners 
of war: But the French deſerters, to the 
number of forty, were made to caſt lots; 
half of whom were hanged at the yard-arms, 
- the reſt condemned to be galley- ſlaves to the 
Company for ten years in the country. 


M. Champmelin cauſed the two forts. to be 
demoliſhed, preſerving only three or four 
nouſes, with a ware-houſe. Theſe houſes 
were to lodge the Officer, and . the few ſol- 

diers, 
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diers that were left there, and one to be a 
guard-houſe. The reſt of the planters were 
tranſported to Ie Dauphine, and M. Champ- 


melin ſet fail for France &. 


The hiſtory of Penſacola is the more ne- 
ceſſary, as it is ſo near our ſettlements, that 
the Spaniards hear our guns, when we give 
them notice by that ſignal of our deſign to 
come and trade with them, | 


* At the peace that ſoon ſucceeded between France and 
Spain, Penſacola was reſtored to the laſt, 
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LOUIS IAN A. 


BOOK II. 
Of the Country, and its Products. 


CHAP. I. 


Geographical Deſcription , of Louiſiana, 
Its Climate. 


OUTSIANA is that part of North 

America, which is bounded on the 

South by the Gulf of Mexico; on the 

Eaſt by Carolina, an Engliſh Colony, and by 

a part of Canada; on the Weſt, by New 

Mexico; and on the North, in part by Ca- 
nada; in part it extends, without any aſ- 

ſignable bounds, to the Terre Incognite, ad- 
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joining to Hudſon's Bay *. Its breadth is a. 
bout two hundred leagues 4, extending be- 
tween the Spaniſb and Engliſb ſettlements; its 
length undetermined, as being altogether un- 


known. However, the ſource of the Miſſiſipi 
will afford us ſome light on this head, 


The Climate of Louiſiana varies in propor- 
tion as it extends northward: All that can be 
ſaid of it in general is, that its ſouthern parts 
are not fo ſcorching as thoſe of Africa in the 

Game latitude; and that the northern parts are 
colder than the correſponding parts of Europe. 
New Orleans, which lies in Lat. 302, as do 
the more northerly coaſts of Barbary and E- 

Opt, enjoys the fame temperature of climate 
as Languedoc. Two degrees higher up, at the 
Natchez, where I reſided for eight years, the 

climate is far more mild than at New Orleans, 
the country lying higher: And at the Mlinois, 

. Which is between 45% and 469, the ſummer is 


* By the Charter granted by Loui XIV. to M. Crozat, 
. Louifiana extends only from the edge of the ſea as far at 
« the Ilinois, which is not above half the extent aflignu 
by our Author. 
| 7 According to the beſt Maps and Accounts extant, th: 

- diſtance from the Mifffpi to the Mountains of New Mexice 
is about nine hundred miles, and from the Miſſipi to the 

Atlantic Ocean about fix hundred; reckoning katy 8 miles to 
= degree, and in a Rrait line, 


In 
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in no reſpect hotter than at Rochelle; but we 


find the froſts harder, and a more plentiful 


fall of mow. This difference of climate from 
that of Africa and Europe, I aſcribe to two 


cauſes : The firſt is, the 'number of woods, 
which, tho” ſcattered up and down, cover the 
face of this country: The ſecond, the great 


number of rivers. The former prevent the ſun 


from warming the earth; and the latter dif- 


fuſe a great degree of humidity : Not to men- 


tion the continuity of this country with thoſe 


to the northward; from which it follows 


that the winds blowing from that quarter are 
much colder, than if they traverſed the ſea in 


their courſe. For it is well known, that the 
air is never ſo hot, and never ſo cold at ſea, ; as 


on land. 


We ought not therefore to be ſurprized, if 
in the ſouthern part of Louiſiana, a North 
wind obliges people in ſummer to be warmer 
cloathed ; or if in winter a South wind ad- 


mits of a lighter dreſs ; as naturally owing, 


at the one time, to the dryneſs of the wind, 
at the other, to the proximity of the Equator. 


Few days pafs in Louiſiana without ſeeing 


the ſug. The rain pours down there in ſud- 


den heavy ſhowers, which do not laſt long, 


vu diſappear in half an bour, perhaps. The 
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dews are very plentiful, advantageouſly ſup- 
plying the place of rain. 


We may therefore well imagine, that the 
air is perfectly good there; the blood is pure; 
the people are healthy; ſubjeR to few diſeaſes 
in the vigour of life, and without decrepitude 
in old age, which they carry to a far greater 
length than in France. People live to a long 
and agreeable old age in Lout/iana, if they are 
but ſober and temperate. 


This country is extremely well watered, 
but much more ſo in ſome places than in o- 


| thers. The Miſſiſpi divides this Colony from 


North to South into two parts almoſt equal. 
.The firſt diſcoverers of this river by the way 
of Canada, called it Colbert, in honour of that 
great Miniſter: By ſome ſavages of the North 


it is called 14:a#-Chaſſipi, which literally de- 


notes, the ancient Father of Rivers, of which 
the French have, by corruption, formed Mi/- 


Hi. Other Indians, eſpecially thoſe lower 


down the river, call it Balbancha ; and at laſt 
the Prench have given it the name of S.. 


Lows. 


Several travellers have in vain attempted to 
o up to its ſource ; which, however, is well 


known, whatever ſome authors, miſinformed, | 


may alledge to the FAVS: We here ſubjoin 
the 
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the accounts that may be moſt depended 


upon. 
M. de Charleville, a Canadian, and a rela- 


tion of M. de Biainville, Commandant Ge- 


neral of this Colony, told me, that at the 
time of the ſettlement of the French, curioſity 
alone had led him to go up this river to its 
ſources; that for this end, he fitted out a 
canoe, made of the bark of the birch- tree, in 
order to be more portable in caſe of need. And 


that having thus ſet out with two Canadians 
and two Indians, with goods, ammunition, 
and proviſions, he went up the river three 
| . bundred leagues to the North, above the //{;- 
nis: That there he found the Fall, called 


St. Antony's. This Fall is a flat rock, which 


traverſes the river, and gives it only between 


eight or ten feet fall. He cauſed his ca- 
noe and effects to be carried over that place; 
and that embarking afterwards above the Fall, 
he continued going up the river an hundred 


leagues more to the North, where he met the 


Sisux, a people inhabiting that country, at 
ſome diſtance from the Miſſiſipi; ſome ſay, on 
each fide of it. 


The Sioux, little accuſtomed to ſee Euro- 
peant, were ſurprized at ſeeing dim, and afked 
Whither he was going. He told them, up the 

K 6 Miſſiſipi 
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= AMiſſiſpi to its ſource. They anſwered, that 
the country whither he was going was very 
bad, and where he would have great difficulty 
to find game for ſubfiſtance ; that it was a 
great way off, reckoned as far from the ſource 
to the fall, as from this laſt to the ſea. Ac- 
cording to this information, the Mi ſſiſipi muſt 
meaſure from its ſource to its mouth between 
fifteen and fixteen hundred leagues, as they 
| reckon eight hundred leagues from St. Antony's 
Fall to the ſea. This conjecture is the more 
| probable, as that far to the North, ſeveral ri- 
vers of a pretty long courſe fall into the 1/- 
fifepi ; and that even above St. Antony's Fall 
we find in this river between thirty and thirty 
five fathom water, and a breadth in propor- 
. tion; which can never be from a ſource at no 
| great diſtance off, I may add, that all the 
Hudians, informed by thoſe nearer the ſource, 

are of the ſame opinion. | 


Tho' M. de Charleville did not ſee the 
ſource of the Miſſiſidi, he, however, learned, 
| that a great many rivers empty their waters 


into it: That even above St. Antony's Fall, he 
ſaw rivers on each fide of the Miſſiſpi, hau- 


ing a courſe of upwards of an hundred leagues. 


It zs proper to obſerve, that in going down 
the river from St. Antony's Fall, the right hand 
| is 
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is the Weſt, the left the Eaſt. The firſt ri- 
ver we meet from the Fall, and ſome leagues 
lower down, is the river St. Peter, which 
comes from the Weſt: Lower down to the 
Eaſt, is the river St. Croix, both of them to. 
lerable large rivers. We meet ſeveral others 
ſtill leſs, the names of which are of no con- 
fequence. Afterwards we meet with the ri- 
ver Moingona, which comes from the Weſt, 
about two hundred and fifty leagues below the 
Fall, and upwards of an hundred and fifty 
leagues in length. This river is ſomewhat 
brackiſh, From that river to the Illinois, fe» 
veral rivulets, or brooks, both to the right 
and left, fall into the Miſſiſpi. The river of 
the //linors comes from the Eaſt, and takes its 
riſe on the frontiers of Canada; its length is 


two hundred leagues. 


The river Miſſouri comes from a ſource 
about eight hundred leagues diſtant ; and run- 
ing from North- weſt to South-eaſt, diſcharges 
ieſelf into the #45 Hi, about four or five leagues 
below the river of the Iinois. This river re- 
ceives ſeveral others, in particular the river of 
the Canzas, which runs above an hundred and 
fifty leagues. From the rivers of the Ilias 
and the Mifſouri to the ſea are reckoned five 
hundred leagues, and three hundred to Sr. 

Antony s 
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Antony 5 Fall: From the Miſſouri to the Wa- 
Bache, or Ohio, an hundred leagues. By this 
laſt river is the paſſage from Louifiana to Ca- 
nada. This voyage is performed ſcom New 
Orleans by going up the Mifihpi to the Ma- 
bache ; ; which they go up in the ſame manner 
.quite to the river of the Miamis; in which they 
.proceed as far as the Carrying-place ; from 
which there are two leagues to a little river 
which falls into Lake Erie. Here they change 
their veſſels; they come in pettyaugers, and 
go down the river St. Laurence to Quebec in 
birch canoes. On the river St. Laurence are 
ſeveral carrying- places, on account of its ma- 
ny falls or cataracts. 

Thoſe who have performed this voyage, 
have told me, they reckoned eighteen hundred 
leagues from New Orleans to Quebec +. Tho' 
the Wabache is conſidered in Louiſiana, as the 
moſt conſiderable of the rivers which come 
from Canada, and which, uniting in one bed 
form the river, commonly called by that 
name, yet all the Canadian travellers aſſure 
me, that the river called Ohio, and which 
falls into the Walache, comes a much longer 
way than this laſt ; which ſhould be a reaſon 
for giving it the name Ohio; but cuſtoin has 
prevailed in this reſpect *,. 

III is not above nine hundred 1 
But not among the Engliſ; we call it the Obio. 


From 
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From the Vabache, and on the ſame ſide, 
to Manchac, we ſee but very few rivers, and 
thoſe very ſmall ones, which fall into, the 
 Miſſi/tp1, tho there are nearly three hundred 


and fifty leagues from the Mabache to Man- 


chac*, This will, doubtleſs, appear ſome- 
thing extraordinary to thoſe unacquainted 
with the country. 


The reaſon, that may be aſſigned for it, 
appears quite natural and ſtriking. In all that 
part of Louiſiana, which is to the Eaſt of the 
Mzifſiſipi, the lands are ſo high in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, that in many places 
the rain-water runs off from the banks of the 
Miſſiſipi, and diſcharges itſelf into rivers, 
which fall either directly into the ſea, or into 
lakes. Another very probable reaſon is, that 
from the Mabache to the fea, no rain falls but 
in ſudden guſts ; which defect is compenſated 
by the abundant dews, ſo that the plants loſe 
nothing by that means. The //abache has a 
courſe of three hundred leagues, and the Ohio 


has its ſource a —_—Y — ſtill farther 
off. | 


* That is, from the mouth of the Obio to the river 
| Therville, which other accounts make but two huadred and 
 bifty leagues; | 
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Francis, which is diſtant thirty and odd leagues | 
from that of the Arkanſas. It is on this river 


tallow, and bears oil, for the ſupply of the 


fei. It has a cataract, or fall, about the mid- 


leagues below the river of the Arkanſas : This 
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In continuing to go down the Miſſſpi, if 


from the V abache to the river of the Arkanſas, 
ue obſerve but few rivers, and thoſe pretty 


ſmall. The moſt conſiderable is that of S:. 


of St. Francis, that the hunters of - New Or- 
leans go every winter to make alt proviſions, 


Capital. 


The river of the Arkanſas, which is thirty- 
five leagues lower down, and two hundred 
leagues from New Orleans, is ſo denominated 
from the Indians of that name, who dwell on 
its banks, a little above its confluence with 
the Miſſiſtpi. It runs three hundred leagues, 
and its ſource is in the ſame latitude with 
Santa-Fe, in New Mexico, in the mountains 
of which it riſes. It runs up a little to the 
North for a hundred leagues, by forming a 
flat elbow, or winding, and returns from 
thence to the South-eaſt, quite to the Miſi- 


die of its courſe. - Some call it the Vite Ri- 
ver, becauſe in its courſe it receives a river of 


that name. The Great Cut-peint is about forty 


was a long circuit which the 24:/i/ip: for- 
merly 
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merly took, and which it has abridged, by ma- 
king its way thro' this point of land. 


Below this river, , ſtill going towards the 


ſea, we obſerve ſcarce any thing but brooks 


or rivulets, except the river of the Yaſous, 
ſixty leagues lower down. This river runs but 
about fifty leagues, and will hardly admit of a 
boat for a great way: It has taken its name 
from the nation of the Yaſous, and ſome o- 


thers dwelling on its banks. Twenty- eight 


leagues below the river of the Yaſous, is a great 


cliff of a reddiſh free-ſtone : Over againſt this 
cliff are the great and little whirlpools. 


From this little river, we meet but with 
very ſmall ones, till we come to the Red River, 
called at firſt the Marne, becauſe nearly as big 
as that river, which falls into the Seine. The 
Nachitoches dwell on its banks, and it was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of that nation; but 
its common name, and which it ſtill bears, is 


that of the Red River. It takes its riſe in 


New Mexico, forms an elbow to the North, 
in the ſame manner as the river of the Artan- 
fas, falls down afterwards towards the Miſſi- 
ſbi, running South-eaſt. They generally al- 
low it a courſe of two hundred leagues. At 


about ten leagues from its confluence it re- 


ceives the Black River, or the river of the 
| 74 achitas, 
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- Wachitas, which takes its riſe pretty near that 


of the Arkanſas, This rivulet, or ſource, forms, 
as is ſaid, a fork pretty near its riſe, one arm 
of which falls into the river of the Arkanſas, 
the largeſt forms the Black River. Twenty 
leagues below the Red River is the Little Cui- 


Point, and a league below that Point are the 


little Cliffs. 


From the Red River to the ſea we obſerve 


nothing but ſome ſmall brooks : But on the 


Eaſt fide, twenty-five leagues above New Or- 


leans, we find a channel, which is dry at low 


water: The inundations of the M/5fpi for- 


med this channel (which is called Adanchac) 
below ſome high lands, which terminate near 
that place. It diſcharges itſelf into the Lake 


Maurepas, and from thence into that of &.. 


Lauis, of which I gave an account before. 


The channel runs Eaſt South-eaſt ; for- 


merly there was a paſſage thro? it; but as pre- 


ſent it is ſo choaked up with dead wood, that | 


it begins to have no water“ but at the place 
where it receives the river Amité, which is 


* Manchac is almoft dry for three quarters of the year: 


- But during the inundation, the waters of the river have a | 


vent thro” it into the Lakes Pontchartrain and St. Louis. 
Dumont, II. 297. 


This is the river Iberville, which is to be the boundary 


bf the Briti/þ dominions, 


pretty 
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pretty large, and which runs ſeventy leagues 


in a very fine country. 


A very ſmall river falls into the Lake Mau- 
repas, to the Eaſt of Manchac, In proceeding 


| Eaftward, we may paſs from this lake into 


that of St. Louis, by a river formed by the 
waters of the Amité. In going to the North 
of this lake, we meet to the Eaſt the little ri- 
ver Tandgi-pas, From thence proceeding al- 
ways Eaſt, we come to the river Quefon#tt, 
which is long and beautiful, and comes from 
the Chafaws. Proceeding in the ſame route, 
we meet the river Caſiin-Bayouc: We may 
afterwards quit the Lake by the Channel, 

which borders the ſame country, and proceed- 
ing Eaſtward we meet with Peart River, which 


| Falls into this channel. 


Farther up the coaſt, which lies from Weſt 
to Eaſt, we meet dr. Lonis's Bay, into which 
a little river of that name diſcharges itſelf : 
Farther on, we meet the river of the Paſta- 
Ogoulas : And at length we arrive at the Bay 
of Mobile, which runs upwards of thirty 
leagues into the country, where it receives the 
river of the ſame name, which runs for about 
a hundred and fifty leagues from North to 
South. All the rivers I have juſt mentioned, 
and which fall not into the Miſſiſipi, do in 
like manner run from North to South. 

| Defeription 
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Deſcription of the Lower Louiſiana, and 
Mouths of the Miſſiſipi. | 


Return to Manchac, where I quitted the 
Mi ſſiſipi. At a little diſtance from Man- 


chac we meet the river of the Plaguemines; 
it lies to the Weſt, and is rather a creek than 
2 river. Three or four leagues lower down 


is the Fort, which is a channel running to 


the Weft of the Miſſiſipi, thro* which a part I 
of the inundations of that river run off. Theſe 
waters paſs thro ſeveral lakes, and from thence 


to the ſea, by Aſcenſion Bay. As to the other 


rivers to the Weſt of this Bay, their names 


are unknown. 


5 The waters wh ich fan into thoſe Lakes c con- 


ſiſt not only of ſuch as paſs thro' this channel, 


but alſo of thoſe that come out of the Miſſi- 
fbi, when overflowing its banks on each ſide: 


For, of all the water which comes out of the 
Mi ſſiſbi over its banks, not a drop ever re- 
turns into its bed; but this is. only to be un- 
derſtood of the * lands, that is, between 
fifty and ſixty leagues from the ſea Eaſtward, 


and upwards of a hundred leagues Weſtward. 


It will, doubtleſs, ſeem ſtrange, that a river 


ich overflows its banks, ſhould never after 


Fecover 
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recover its waters again, either in whole or in 
part; and this will appear fo much the more 


ſingular, as every where elſe it happens other- 
wiſe in the like circumſtances. 


It appeared no leſs ſtrange to myſelf ; and 
] have on all occaſions endeavoured to the ut- 
moſt, to find out what could produce an ef- 
fect, which really appeared to me very extra- 


ordinary, and, I imagine, not without ſucceſs, 


From Manchac down to the ſea, it is pro- 
bable, and even in ſome degree certain, that 
all the lands thereabouts are brought down 
and accumulated by means of the ooze, which 
the Miſſiſipi carries along with it in its annual 
nundations; which begin in the month of 
March, by the melting of the ſnow to the 
North, and laſt for about three months. 
Thoſe oozy or muddy lands eaſily produce 
herbs and reeds; and when the Miſſiſipi hap- 
pens to overflow the following year, theſe 
herbs and reeds intercept a part of this, ooze, 
ſo that thoſe at a diſtance from the river can- 
not retain fo large a quantity of it, ſince thoſe 
that grow next the river have ſtopt the great- 
eſt part; and by a neceſſary conſequence, the 
others farther off, and in proportion as they 
are diſtant from the Miſſiſpi, can retain a 
much leſs quantity of the mud. In this man- 


ner 
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ner the land riſing higher along the river, in 
proceſs of time the banks of the Miſſiſipi be- 
came higher than the lands abdut it. In like 
manner alſo theſe neighbouring lakes, on each 
fide of the river, are remains of the ſea, which 
are not yet filled up. Other rivers have firm 
banks, formed by the hands of Nature, a land 
of the ſame nature with the continent, and 
always adhering thereto : Theſe ſorts of banks, 
inſtead of augmenting, do daily diminiſh, ei- 
ther by ſinking, or tumbling down into the 
bed of the river. The banks of the Miſſiſpi, 
on the contrary, increaſe, and cannot diminiſh 
in the low and accumulated lands; becauſe 
the 00ze; alone depoſited on its banks, in- 
creaſe them ; which, beſides, is the reaſon, 
that the Mrfi/ipr becomes narrower, in place 
of waſhing away the earth, and enlarging its 
bed, as all other known rivers do. If we 
confider theſe facts, therefore, we ' ought no 
longer to be ſurprized, that the waters of the 
Miſſiſipt, when once they have left their bed, 
can never return thither again. 


In order to prove this avgmentation of lands, 
T ſhall relate what happened near New Or- 
leans : One of the inhabitants cauſed a well to 
be ſunk at a little diſtance from the Miſſiſpi, 
in order to procure a clearer water. At twenty 
| feet 
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feet deep there was found a tree laid flat, three 
feet in diameter: The height of the earth was 
therefore augmented twenty feet ſince the fall 


| or lodging of that tree, as well by the accu- 


mulated mud, as by the rotting of the leaves, 


which fall every winter, and which the Mi. 
ſipi carries down in vaſt quantities. In effect 
it ſweeps down a great deal of mud, becauſe it 
runs for twelve hundred leagues at leaſt acroſs 


| 2 country, which is nothing elſe. but earth, 
whiciz: the depth of the river ſufficiently proves. 


It carries down vaſt quantities of leaves, canes, 
and trees, upon its waters, the breadth of 


which is always above half a league, and ſome- 
times a league and a quarter. Its banks are 


covered with much wood, ſometimes for the 
breadth of a league on each ſide, from its 
ſource to its mouth. There is nothing there 


fore more eaſy to be conceived, than that this 


river carries down with its waters a prodigious 
quantity of ooze, leaves, canes, and trees, 
which it continually tears up by the roots, and 
that the ſea throwing back again all theſe 
things, they ſhould neceſſarily produce the 


| lands in queſtion, and which are ſenſibly en- 


creaſing. At the entrance of the Paſs or Chan- 
nel to the South Eaſt there was built a ſmall 
Fort, ſtill called Baliſe. This Fort was built 


on a little iNand, without the mouth of the 
river. 
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river. In 1734 it ſtood on the ſame ſpot, 
ind I have been told that at preſent it is half 
league within the river: The land therefore 
iath in twenty years gained this ſpace on the 


ea. Let us now reſume the ſequel of the i 


Geographical Deſcription of Louiſiana. 


The coaſt is bounded to the Weſt by &.. 
Bernard's Bay, where M. de la Salle 3 


; into this bay a ſmall river falls, and there are 
ſome others, which diſcharge their waters be- 


tween this bay and Aſcen/ion Bay; the Planters 
ſeldom frequent that coaſt. On the Eaſt the 
coaſt is bounded by Rio Perdido, which the 
French corruptedly call aux Perdrix; Ri 
Perdido ſignifying Loft River, aptly ſo called 


by the Spaniards, becauſe it loſes itſelf under 


ground, and afterwards appears again, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, a little to the 
Eaſt of Mobile, on which the firſt French 
Planters ſettled. 


From the Fork down to the Sea, there is 


no river; nor is it poſfible there ſhould be any, 


after what I have related : On the contrary, 
we find at a ſmall diſtance from the Fork an- 
other channel to the Eaſt, called the Bayouc 
of le Sueur : Tt is full of a ſoft ooze or mud, 
and communicates with the lakes, which lic 


to the Eaſt, 
On 
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On coming nearer to the ſea, we meet, at 


about eight leagues from the principal mouth _ * 


of the Miſſiſibi, the firſt Paſs ; and a league 
lower down, the Otter Paſs. Theſe two paſſes, 
or channels, are only for pettyaugers. From 
this place there is no land fit to tread on, it 
being all a quagmire down to the ſea. There 
alſo we find a Point, which parts the mouths 
of the Mfſiſep: : That to the right is called 
the Saut h- Paſs, or Channel; the Weſt Point of 
which runs two leagues farther into the ſea 
than the Point of the South-egſi-Pgſi, which 
is to the left of that of the South Paſs. At firſt, 

veſſels entred by the South-eaſt Paſs, but be- 


fore we go down to it, we find to the left the 


Eaft-Paſs, which is that by which ſhips en- 
ter at preſent. 


At each of theſe three Paſſes, or Channels, 
there is a Bar, as in all other rivers :- Theſe 
bars are three quarters of a league broad, with 
only eight or nine feet water: But there is a 
channel through this bar, which being often 
ſubje& to ſhift, the coaſting pilot is obliged 
to be always ſounding, in order to be ſure of 
the paſs : This channel is, at low water, be- 
tween ſeventeen and eighteen feet deep “. 


I ſhall make no mention of the iſlands, which are 
frequent in the Miſſiſipi, as being, properly ſpeaking, no- 
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This deſcription may ſuffice to ſhew, that 
the falling in with the land from ſea is bad; 
the land ſcarce appears two leagues off; which 
doubtleſs made the Spaniards call the Miſſiſpi 
Rio Eſcondido, the hid River. This river is 
generally muddy, owing to the waters of the 
Miſſouri ; for before this junction, the water 
of the Mi ipt i is very clear. I muſt not o- 


mit mentioning, | that no ſhip can either en- 


ter, or continue in the river, when the wa- 
ters are high, on account of the prodigious 
numbers of trees, and vaſt quantities of dead 
wood, which it carries down; and which, 


together with the canes, leaves, mud, and 


fand, which the fea throws back upon the 
coaſt, are continually augmenting the land, 
and make it project into the Gulf of Mexico, 
like the bill of a bird, | 


1 ſhould be naturally led to divide Louiſiana 
into the Higher and Lower, on account of the 
oreat difference there is between the two prin- 
cipal parts of this vaſt country. The Higher 


I would call that part, in which we find ſtone, 
which we firſt meet with between the river of 
the Natchez and that of the Yaſous, between 


which is a cliff of a fine free-ſtone ; and I 


thing but little iſles, produced by ſome trees, tho' the ſoil 


w 


be nothing but a ſand bottom. 
| would 
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would terminate that part at MHanchac, where 


the high lands end. I would extend the Lower 


Louifiana from thence down to the ſea. The 


bottom of the lands on the hills is a red clay, 


and ſo compact, as might afford a ſolid foun- 
dation for any building whatever. This clay is 


| covered by a light earth, which is almoſt black, 


and very fertile. The graſs grows there knee 


deep; and in the bottoms, which ſeparate 
theſe ſmall eminences, it is higher than the 


talleſt man, Towards the end of September both 
are ſucceſſively ſet on fire; and i in eight or ten 


| days young graſs ſhoots up half a foot. high. 


One will cafily judge, that in ſuch paſtures 


' herds of all creatures fatten extraordinarily, 


The flat country is watery, and appears to have 
been formed by every thing that comes down 
to the ſea. I ſhall add, that pretty near the 
Nachitoches we find banks of muſcle-ſhells, 

ſuch as thoſe of which C:ckle-I/land is formed. 

The neighbouring nation affirms, that ac- 
cording to their old tradition, the ſea for- 
merly came up to this place. The women of 
this nation go and gather theſe ſhells, and 
make a powder of them, which they mix 


with the earth, of which they make their 


pottery, or earthen ware. Howeyer, I would 
not adviſe the uſe of theſe ſhells indifterently 


for this ee, becauſe they are naturally 


. L 2 apt 
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apt to crack in the fire: I have therefore rea- 
ſon to think, that thoſe found at the Nachi- 


toches have acquired their good quality only 
by the diſcharge. of their ſalts, from continu- 
ing for ſo many ages out of the ſea. 


If we may give credit to the tradition of 


- theſe people, and if we would reaſon on the 


facts I have advanced, we ſhall be naturally 
led to believe, and indeed every thing in this 


country ſhews it, that the Lower Louiſiana is 


a country gained on the ſea, whoſe bottom 


is a cryſtal ſand, white as ſnow, fine as flour, 
and ſuch as is found: both to the Eaſt and 


Weſt of the Miſſiſipi; and we may expect, 


that in future ages, the ſea and the river may 


form another land like that of the Lower 
Louiſiana. The Fort Baliſe ſnews, that a cen- 


tury is ſufficient to extend Louiſſana two 
leagues towards the ſea. 


CHAP, 


J 
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CHAP. II. 


. The Author's Journey in Louiſiana, from 
the Natchez to the River St. Francis, 
and the Country of the Chicaſaws. 


VER fince my arrival in Louiſiana, 1 
made it my buſineſs to get information 
in whatever was new therein, and to make 
diſcoveries of ſuch things as might be ſervice- 
able to ſociety. I therefore reſolved to take 
a journey through the country. And after 


1 leaving my plantation to the care of my 
5 friends and neighbours, I prepared for a jour- 
= KL into the interior parts of the province, in 
r order to learn the nature of the ſoil, its va- 
1 rious productions, and to make diſcoveries 
0 not mentioned by others. 


I wanted to travel both for my own in- 
ſtruction, and for the benefit of the publick: 
But at the ſame time I deſired to be alone, 
without any of my own countrymen with 
me; who, as they neither have patience, nor 
are made for fatigue, would be ever teazing- 
me to return again, and not readily take up 
either with the fare or accommodations, to be 


met with on ſuch a journey. I therefore 
L 3 pitched 
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pitched upon ten Indians, who are indefati- 
gable, robuſt, and tractable, and ſufficiently 
{killed in hunting, a qualification neceſſary on 
ſuch journeys. I explained to them my whole 
deſign; told them, we ſhould avoid paſſing 
thro” any inhabited countries, and would take 
our journeys through ſuch as were unknown 


and uninhabited ; becauſe I travelled, in or- 


der to diſcover what no one before could in- 
form me about. This explication pleaſed 
them; and on their part they promiſed, I 
ſhould have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with 
them. But they objected, they were under 
apprehenſions of loſing themſelves in countries 
they did not know. To remove theſe appre- 
henſions, I ſhewed them a mariner's compaſs, 
which- removed all their difficulties, after I 
had explained to them the manner of uſing 
it, in order to avoid loſing our way. 


We fat out in the month of September, 
which is the beſt ſeaſon of the year for begin- 
ning a journey in this country: In the firſt 
place, becauſe, during the ſummer, the graſs 
is too high for travelling; whereas in the 


month of September, the meadows, the graſs 


of which is then dry, are ſet on fire, and the 
ground becomes ſmooth, and eaſy to walk 
on: And hence it is, that at this time, 


clouds 
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clouds of ſmoke are ſeen for ſeveral days to- 
gether to extend over a long track of coun- 


try; ſometimes to the extent of between 


twenty and thirty leagues in length, by two 


or three leagues in breadth, more or leſs, ac- 


cording as the wind ſets, and is higher or 
lower. In the ſecond place, this ſeaſon is the 
moſt commodious for travelling over thoſe 


countries; becauſe,-by means of the rain, 


which ordinarily falls after the graſs is burnt, 
the game ſpread themſelves all over the mea- 
dows, and delight to feed on the new graſs; 
which is the reaſon why travellers more eaſily 
find proviſions at this time than at any other. 
What beſides facilitates theſe excurſions in 
Autumn, or in the beginning of Winter, is, 
that all works in the fields are then at. an 
end, or at leaſt the hurry of them is over. 


For the firſt days of our journey the game 
was pretty rare, becauſe they ſhun the neigh- 
bourhood of men; if you except the deer, 
which are ſpread all over the country, their 
nature being to roam indifferently up. and 
down; ſo that at firſt we were obliged to 
put up with this fare. We often met with 
flights of, partridges, which the natives can- 
not kill, becauſe they cannot ſhoot flying; I 
killed ſome for a change. The ſecond day I 


had a turkey-hen brought to regale me. The 
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diſcoverer, who killed i it, told me, there were 
a great many in the ſame place, but that he 
could do nothing without a dog. I haye of- 
ten heard of a turkey-chace, but never had 
an opportunity of being at one: I went with 
him, and took my dog along with me. On 
coming to the ſpot, we ſoon deſcried the hens, 
which ran off with ſuch ſpeed, that the ſwift- 
eſt Indian would loſe his labour, in attempt- 
ing to outrun them, My dog ſoon came up 
with them, which made them take to their 
wings, and perch on the next trees; as long 
as they are not purſued in this manner, they 
only run, and are foon out of ſight. I came 
near their place of retreat, killed the largeft» 
a ſecond, and my diſcoverer a third. We 
might have killed the whole flock; for, while 
they ſee any men, they never quit the tree 
they have once perched on. Shooting ſcares 
them not, as they only look at the bird that 
drops, and ſet up a timorous cry, as he falls. 


Before I proceed, it is proper to ſay a word 
concerning my diſcoverers, or fcouts. I had 
always three of them out, one a-head, and 
one on each hand of me ; commonly diſtant a 
league from me, and as much from each o- 
other. Their condition of ſcouts, prevented 
not their carrying each his bed, and provi- 


fions 
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ſions for thirty-ſix hours upon occaſion. Tho' 
thoſe near my own perſon were more loaded, 
I however ſent them out, ſometimes one, 
ſometimes another, either to a neighbouring 
mountain or valley : So that I had three -or 


four at leaft, both on my right and left, who 


went out to make diſcoveries a ſmall diſtance 
eff. I did thus, in order to have nothing to 
reproach myſelf with, in point of vigilance, 
lince J had begun to take the trouble of ma- 
king diſcoveries. HOY 


The next buſineſs was, to make ourſelves 
mutually underſtood, notwithſtanding our di- 
ſtance : We agreed, therefore, on certain ſig- 
nals, which are abſolutely neceſſary on ſuch 
occaſions. -Every day, 'at nine in the morn- 
ing, at noon, and at three in the afternoon, 
we made a ſmoke. This ſignal was the hour 
marked for making a ſhort halt, in order to 
know, whether the ſcouts followed each other, 
and whether they were nearly at the diſtance 
agreed on. Theſe ſmokes were made at the 
hours I mentioned, which are the diviſions of 
the day according to the Indians. They di- 
vide their day into four equat parts ; the firſt 
contains the half of the morning ; the ſecond, 
is at noon ; the third comprizes the half of 
the afternoon ; and the fourth, the other half 
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of the afternoon to the evening. It was ac- 
cording to this uſage our ſignals were mutu- 


ally made, by which we regulated our courſe, 
and places of rendezyous. 


We marched for ſome days without finding 
any thing, which could either engage my at- 
tention, or ſatisfy my curioſity. True it is, 

I this was ſufficiently made up in another re- 
ſpect; as we travelled over a charming coun- 
try, which might juſtly furniſh our painters 
of the fineſt imagination with genuine notions 
of landſkips. Mine, I own, was highly de- 

lighted with the ſight of fine plains, diverſi- 
bf fied with very extenſive and highly delightful 
| meadows. The plains were intermixed with 


| thickets, planted by the hand of Nature her- 
| | ſelf; and interſperſed with hills, running off 
—_ in gentle declivities, and with valleys, thick 
ſet, and adorned with woods, which ſerve for 
a retreat to the moſt timorous animals, as the 
thickets ſcreen the buffaloes from the abun- 
dant dews of the nne 


| I longed md to kill a buffalo with — 
1 oven hand; I therefore told my people, my 
intention to kill one of the firſt herd we ſhould. 
meet ; nor did a day-paſs, in which we did 
not ſee ſeyeral herds; the leaſt of which ex- 
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ceeded a hundred and thirty or a hundred and 
fifty in number. 


Next morning we eſpied a herd of upwards 
of two hundred. The wind ſtood, as I could 
have wiſhed, being in our faces, and blowing 
from the herd; which is a great advantage in 
this chace; becauſe when the wind blows 
from you towards the buffaloes, they come to 
ſcent you, and run away, befgre you can 
come within gun-ſhot of them ; whereas, 
when the wind blows from them on the hunt- 
ers, they do not fly till they can diſtinguiſh 
you by ſight : And then, what greatly favours 
your coming very near to them is, that the 
curled hair, which falls down between their 
horns upon their eyes, is ſo buſny, as greatly 
to confuſe their ſight, In this manner I came 
within full gun-ſhot of them, pitched upon 
one of the fatteſt, ſhot him at the extremity 
of the ſhoulder, and brought him down ſtone- 
dead, The natives, who ſtcod looking on, 
were ready to fire, had I happened-to wound 
him but flightly ; for in that caſe, theſe ani- 
mals are apt to turn upon the hunter, who 
thus wounds them. 


Upon ſeeing the buffalo drop down dead, 
and the reſt taking to flight, the natives told 
me, wich a fmile : © You kill the males, do 
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you intend to make tallow? ” I anſwered, 

I did it on purpoſe, to ſhew them the manner 
of making him good meat, though a male. I 
cauſed his belly to be opened quite warm, the 
entrails to be taken out directly, the bunch, 
tongue, and chines to be cut out ; one of the 
chines to be laid on the coals, of which I 
made them all taſte; and they all agreed, 
the meat was juicy, and of an exquiſite fla- 
vour. 


I then took occaſion to remonſtrate to them, 
that i if, inſtead of killing the cows, as was al- 
ways their cuſtom, they killed the bulls, the 
difference in point of profit would be very 
conſiderable: As, for inſtance, a good com- 


merce with the French in tallow, with which 


the bulls abound; bulbs fleſh is far more de- 
licate and tender than cow's; a third advan- 
tage is, the ſelling of the ſkins at a higher 
rate, as being much better; in fine, this kind 
of game, ſo advantageous to the country, 
would thereby eſcape being quite deſtroyed; 
whereas, by killing the cows, the breed of 
theſe animals is greatly impaired.” , \ 


I made a ſoup, that was of an exquiſite 
favour, but ſomewhat fat, of the broth boil- 
ed from the marrow- bones of this buffalo, the 

reſt of che broth ſerving to make maiz-gruel, 


called 
\ 
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called Sagamity, which to my taſte ſurpaſſed 
the beſt diſh in France: The bunch on the 


back would have graced the wow of any 


Prince. 


In the route 1 held, I kept more on the ſides - 


of the hills than on the plains. Above ſome 
of theſe fides, or declivities, I found, in ſome 
places, little eminences, which lay peeled, or 
bare, and diſcloſed a firm and compact clay, 
or pure matrix, and of the ſpecies of that of 
Lapis Calaminaris. The intelligent in Mine- 
ralogy underſtand what I would be at. The 
little graſs, which grows there, was obſerved 
to droop, as alſo three or four mis-ſhapen 
trees, no bigger than one's leg ; one of which 
I caufed to be cut down; when, to my aſto- 
niſhment I ſaw, it was upwards of ſixty years 
ſtanding. The neighbouring country was fer- 
tile, in proportion to its diſtance from this 
ſpot. Near that place we ſaw game of every 


kind, and in plenty, and never towards the 


ſummit. 


We croſſed the Mi ſiſpi ſeveral times upon 
Cajeux, (rafts, or floats, made of ſeveral bun- 
dles of canes, laid acroſs each other; a kind 


of extemporaneous pontoon, ) in order to tage 


a view of mountains, which had raiſed my 


river 


curioſity, I obſerved, that both ſides of the 
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river had their ſeveral advantages ; but that 
the Weſt ſide is better watered ; appeared 
alſo to be more fruitful both in minerals, and 
in what relates to agriculture ; for which laſt 


it ſeems much more > adapted than the Eaſt 
ſide. 


| Notwithſtanding our, precaution to make 
ſignals, one of my ſcouts happened one day to 
ſtray, becauſe the weather was foggy ; ſo that 
he did not return at night to our hut; at 
which I was very uneaſy, and could not ſleep; 
as he was not returned, tho” the ſignals of call 
had been repeated till night cloſed. About 
nine next morning he caſt up, telling us he 
had been in purſuit of a drove of deer, which 
were led by one that was altogether white : 
But that not being able to come up with 
them, he picked up, on the ſide of a hill, 


ſome ſmall ſharp ſtones, of which he — 
a ſample. | 8 


Theſe ſtones I received with pleaſure, be- 
cauſe T had not yet ſeen any in all this coun- 
try, only a hard red free-ſtone in a cliff on 
the Miſſſipi. After carefully examining thoſe, 
which my diſcoverer brought me, I found- 
they were a gyp/um. I took home ſome pieces, 
and on my return examined them more atten= 
tively; found them to be very clear, tranſpa- | 

rent, 
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| rent, and friable ; when calcined, they turn- 
geld extremely white, and with them I made 
ſome factitious marble. This gave me hopes, 


that this country, producing Plaſter of Pari 
might, beſides, have ftones for building. 


I wanted to ſee the ſpot myſelf; We fat . 
out about noon, and travelled for about three 
leagues before we came to it. I examined” 
the ſpot, which to me appeared to be a large ' | 
quarry of Plaſter. | 


As to the white deer abovementioned, I | 
learned from the Indians, that ſome ſuch were ! 
to be met with, tho? but rarely, and that only # 
in countries, not frequented by the hunters." | 


The wind ing ſet in for rain, we reſolv- | 1 
ed to put ourſcives under ſhelter, The place 
where the bad weather overtook us was very 

fit to ſet up at. On going out to hunt, we 
diſcovered, at five hundred paces off, in the | 
defile, or narrow paſs, a bfook of a very clear | . 
water, a very commodious watering· place for 
the buffaloes, which were in great numbers 
all around us. 


My companions foon raiſed a cabin, * 
ſecured to the North. As we reſolved to con- 
tinue there for eight days at leaſt, they made 

it ſa gloſe as to keep out the cold: In the 
5 night, 


— 
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night, 1 felt nothing of the 8 of the 


North wind, tho' I lay but lightly covered. 
My bed conſiſted of a bear's ſkin, and two 
bes or coats of buffalo; the bear ſkin, with 
the fleſh fide undermoſt, being laid on leaves, 
and the pile uppermoſt by way of ſtraw- bed; 
one of the buffalo coats folded double by way 
of feather- bed; one half of the other under 
me ſerved for a matraſs, and the other over 
me for a coverlet: Three canes, or boughs, 
bent to a ſemicircle, one at the head, another 
in the middle, and a third at the feet, ſup- 
ported a cloth, which formed my teſter and 
curtains, and ſecured me from the injuries of 
the air, and the ſtings of the gnats and moſ- 
' Kkitto'ss My Indians had their ordinary 
hunting and travelling beds, which conſiſt of 
a deer ſkin and a buffalo coat, which they al- 
ways carry with them, when they expect to 
lie out of their villages. We reſted nine days, 
and regaled ourſelves with choice buffalo, tur- 
key, partrid ge, pheaſants, &c. 


The diſcovery 1 had made of the plaſter, 


put me to look out, during our flay, in all 


the places round about, for many leagues. I 
was at laſt tired of beating about ſuch fine 


plains, without diſcovering the leaſt thing, 
n I had n to go far to the North, 
1 | 4 128 1 when 
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when at the noon-ſignal the ſcout a-head wai- 
ted to ſhew me a ſhining and ſharp ſtone, of 
the length and ſize of one's thumb, and as 
ſquare as a joiner could have made a piece of 
wood of the ſame bigneſs, I imagined it 
might be rock-cryſta] : To be aſſured thereof, 
I took a large muſquet-flint in my left hand, 
preſenting its head, or thick end, on which I 
ſtruck with one of the edges of the cryſtal ; 
and drew much more fire than with the fineſt 


ſteel : And notwithſtanding the many ſtrokes 
I gave, the piece of cryſtal was not in the 


leaſt ſcratched or ftreaked. 


1 examined theſe ſtones, and found pieces 


of different magnitudes, ſome ſquare, others 


with fix faces, even and ſmooth like mirrors, 
highly tranſparent, without any veins or ſpots. 


Some of theſe pieces jutted out of the earth, 


like ends of beams, two feet and upwards in 
length; others in conſiderable numbers, from 
ſeven to nine inches; above all, thoſe with 
ſix panes, or faces. There was a great num- 


ber of a middling and ſmaller fort: My peo- 


ple wanted to carry fome with them; but I 


difſuaded them. My reaſon was, I appre- 


hended ſome Frenchman might by preſents pre- 
vail on them to diſcover the place. 


For 


—— 2 8¶— — — 
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For my part, I carefully obſerved the lati- 
tude, and followed, on ſetting out, a parti- 
cular point of the compaſs, to come to a river 
which I knew. I took that route, under pre- 
tence of going to a certain nation, to procure 
dry proviſions, which we were in want of, 
and which are of great help on a journey. 


Me arrived, after ſeven days march, at that 

5 nation, by whom we were well received. My 
a hunters brought in daily many duck and teal. 

1 agreed with the natives of the place for a 


large pettyauger of black walnut, to go down 
their river, and afterwards to go up the Mi. - 


Addi. 


3 had a ſtrong inclination to go up nil 
_ - higher North, in order to diſcover mines. We 
| _ embarked, and the eleventh day of our paſ- 
ſage I cauſed the pettyauger to be unladen of 
every thing, and concealed in the water, which 


was then low. I loaded ſeven men with the 
things we had. 


Matters thus ordered, we ſet out according 
to the intention I had to go Northward. I 
obſerved every day, with new pleaſure, the 
more we advanced to that quarter, the more 
beautiful and fertile the country was, abound- 
ing in game of every kind: The herds of 

deer 
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deer are numerous; at every turn we meet 


with them; and not a day paſſed without ſee- 


ing herds of buffaloes, ſometimes five or ſix, 


of upwards of an hundred in'a drove. 


In ſuch ; journeys 2s theſe, we always take. 
up our night's lodging near wood and water, 


where we put up in good time { Then at ſun- 


ſet, when every thing in Nature is huſh'd, 
we were charmed with the enchanting war- 
bling of different birds; ſo that one would be 
inclined to ſay, they reſerved this favourable 
moment for the melody and harmony of their 
ſong, to celebrate, undiſturbed and at their 


eaſe, the benefits of the Creator. On the o- 


ther hand, we are difturbed in the night, by 
the hideous noiſe of the numberleſs water- 


fowls, that are to be ſeen on the Mififipi, 


and every river or lake near it, ſuch as cranes, 


| flamingo's, wild geeſe, herons, ſaw-bills, 


ducks, &c. 


As we proceeded further North, we began 
to ſee flocks of ſwans roam through the air, 
mount out of ſight, and proclaim their paſ- 


ſage by their piercing ſhrill cries, We for 


fome days followed the courſe of a river, 


at the head of which we found, in a my re- 


tired place, a beaver-dam. 


We 
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We ſet up our hut within reach of this re- 


treat, or village of beavers; but at ſuch a 
diſtance, as that they could not obſerve our 


fire. I put my people on their guard againſt, 


making any noiſe, or firing their pieces, for 
fear of fearing thoſe animals ; and thought it 
even neceffary to forbid them to cut any wood, 
the better to conceal ourſelves. | 


Aſter taking all theſe precautions, we role 
and were on foot againſt the time of moon- 


ſhine, poſted ourſelves. in a place, as diſtant 


from the huts of the beavers, as from the 
cauſey; or bank, which dammed up the wa- 
ters of the place where they were. I took 
my fuſil and pouch, according to my cuſtom 
of never travelling without them. But each 
Indian was only to take with him a little 
hatchet, which all travellers. in. this country 
carry with them. 1 took. the oldeſt of my 


retinue, after having pointed out to the o- 


thers the place of ambuſh, and the manner 
in which the branches of trees we had: cut 
were to be ſet to cover us. I then went to- 
wards the middle of the dam, with my old 
man, who had his hatchet, and ordered him 
ſoftly to make a gutter, or trench, a foot 
wide, which he began on the outſide of the 


cauſey, or dam, crefling it quite to the wa- 


ter. 


3 
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ter. This he did, by removing the earth with 
his hands. As ſoon as the gutter was fi- 
niſhed, and the water ran into it, we ſpee- 
dily, and without any noiſe, retired to our 
place of ambuſh, in order to obſerve the 


behaviour of the beavers | in repairing this 
breach. . 


f os 


A little after we were got behind our ſcreen 
of boughs, we heard the water of the gutter 
begin to make a noiſe: And a moment after, 
a beaver came'out of his hut and plunged into 
the water. We could only know this by the 
noiſe, but we ſaw him at once upon the bank 
or dam, and diſtinctly perceived, that he took 
a ſurvey of the gutter, after which he inſtant- 
ly gave with all his force four blows with his 
tail; and had ſcarce ſtruck the fourth, but all 
the . threw themſelves pell-mell into the 
water, and came upon the dam : When they 
were all come thither, one of them muttered 
and mumbled to the reſt (who all ſtood very 
attentive) I know not what orders, but which 
they doubtleſs underſtood well, becauſe they 
inſtantly departed, and went out on the banks 
of the pond, one party one way; another, 
another way. Thoſe next us were between us 
and the dam, and we at the proper diſtance, 
not to be ſeen, and to obſerve them. Some of 

. them 
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* them ds mortar, others carried it on their 
: tails, which ſerved for ledges. I obſerved, 
they put themſelves two and two ſide by fide, 
the one with his head to the other's tail, and | 
, thus mutually. loaded each other, and trailed | 
the mortar, which was pretty iff, quite tothe 
dam, where others remained to take it, put it 
into the gutter, and rammed it with blows of 
their tails, 


—— 
— 


* 
ana * — 


The noiſe, which the water whe before by 
its fall, ſoon ceaſed, and the breach was clofed 
in a ſhort time: Upon which one of the bea- 

| vers ſtruck two great blows with his tail, and 
. inſtantly, they all took to the water without 
ö any noiſe, and diſappeared. We retired, in 
4 order to take a little reſt i in our hut ; whete we 
remained. tilk day ; but as ſoon as ĩt appeared, 


J Jonged much to e dir about 
hol creatures. 
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My people together made a pretty large and 
deep breach, in order to view the conſtruction 
of the dam, which 1 ſhall deſcribe preſentiy: 
We then made Hoiſe enough, without further 
ene! This noiſe; and the water, which 
the beavers obſerved boom to lower, gave, them 
much uneaſineſs; ſo that * ſaw one of them 
at different times come pretty near to us, in 
order to examine what * N A 


= 
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As I apprehended, that when the water was 
run off, they would all take flight to the 
woods, we quitted the breach, and went to 
f- conceal ourſelves all round the pond, in order 
do kill only one, the more narrowly to exa- * 
mine it; eſpecially as theſe beavers were of 


the grey kind, which are not ſo common as 
the brown. 


One of the beavers ventured to go upon the 
breach, after having ſeveral times approached 
it, and returned again like a ſpy. I lay in am- . 
buſh in the bottom, at the end of the dam: I . = 
ſaw him return, he ſurveyed the breach, then . 
ſtruck four blows, which ſaved his life, for I 
then aimed at him. But theſe. four blows, fo | 
well ſtruck, made me judge, it was the ſignal 1 
of call for all the reſt, juſt as the night r | 
This alſo made me think, he might be the - 3 
overſeer of the works, and 1 did not chooſe 
to deprive the Republic of Beavers of a mem- 
ber, who appeared ſo neceſſary to it. I there- = 
fore waited till others ſhould appear: A little = 
after, one came and paſſed cloſe by me, in N 
order to go to work; I made no ſcruple to | 
lay him at his full length, on the perſuaſion he | 
might only be a common labourer. My ſhot | 
made them all return to their cabins, with | 
greater ſpeed than a hundred blows of the tail | þ 


Fe of 
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of their Overſeer could have done. As Won 
as 1 had killed this beaver, I called my com- 


panions; and finding, the water did not run 
off quick enough, I cauſed the breach to be 
widened, and I examined the dead. 


T obſerved theſe beavers to be a third leſs 
than the brown or common ſort, but their make 
the ſame ; having the ſame head, ſame ſharp 
teeth, ſame beards, legs as ſhort, paws equally 
furniſhed: with claws, and with membranes or 
webs, and in all reſpects made like the others. 
The only difference is, that they are of an 
aſti-grey, and that the long pile, which paſſes 
over the ſoft wool, is ſilvered, or whitiſh. 


During this examination, I cauſed my 
people to cut boughs, canes, and reeds, to be 
thrown in towards the end of the pond, in 


order to paſs over the little mud, which was 


in that place ; and at the ſame time I cauſed 
ſome ſhot to be fired on the cabins that lay 


neareſt us. The report of the guns and the 
rattling of the ſhot on the roofs of the cab- 


bins, made them all fly into the woods with 
the greateſt precipitation imaginable, We 


came at length to a cabin, in which there 


were not ſix inches of water. I cauſed to 
undo the roof without breaking any thing, 
during which, I ſaw the piece of aſpin- 

tree, 
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tree, which was laid under the cabin for their 
proviſions. 


38: obſerved frfteen pieces of wood, with 
Welt bark in part gnawed. The cabin alſo 
had fifteen cells round the hole in the mid- 
dle, at which they went out; which 110 
me think each had his own cell. 


I am now.to giye a ſketch of the architec- 
ture of theſe amphibious animals, and an 
account of their villages ; tis thus I call the 
place of their abode, after the Canadians and 
the Iadians, with whom J agree; and allow, 
theſe animals deſerve ſo much the more- to 
be diſtinguiſhed from others, as I find their 
inftin& far ſuperior to that of other animals. 
I ſhall not carry the parallel my tine; it 
n become offenſive. 


The cabins of. the Beavers are round, 
having about ten or twelve feet in diameter, 
according to the number, more or leſs, of 
fed inhabitants. I mean, that this dia- 
meter is to be taken on the flooring at about 
a foot above the water, when it is even with 
the dam: But as the upper part runs to a 
point, the under is much larger than the floor- 
ing, which we may repreſent to ourſelves, 
by ſuppoſing all the upright poſts to reſemble 
er A arne dais 
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the legs of a great A, whoſe middle ſtroke is 
the flooring. Theſe poſts are picked out, 


and we might ſay, well proportioned, ſceing, 


at the height this flooring is to be laid at, 
there is a hpok for bearing bars, which by 
that means, form the circumference of the 
Rooring. The bars again bear traverſes, or 
croſs pieces of timber, which are the joiſts ; 
canes and grafs complete this flooring, which 
has a hole in the middle to go out at, when 
they pleaſe, and into this all the _ open. 


The dam is formed of abs, 5 in the ſhape 
of St Andrew's croſs, or of a great X, laidcloſe 
together, and kept firm by timbers laid-length- 
* wiſe, which are continued from one end of the 
dam to the other, and placed on the St. Au- 
drew's croſſes : the whole is fill'd with earth, 
clapped cloſe by great blows of their tails, 
The inſide of the dam, next the water, is 


almoſt perpendicular; but on the outſide | 


it has a great ſlope, that graſs coming to 


grow thereon, may prevent the water, that 


* there, to Cay yd the earth. - 39) 


© % & # 


1 aur them neither cut nor convey the 
| tink along; but it is to be preſumed, 


their manner is the ſame as that of other 


Beavers, who never cut but a ſoft, wood; 


for which purpoſe "they uſe their four fore- 
teeth, 


# 
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teeth, which are extremely ſharp, Theſe 
timbers they puſh and roll before them on 
the land, as they do on the water, till they 
come to the place, where they want to lay 
them. I obſerved theſe grey Beavers. to be 
more chilly, or ſenſible of cold, than the 
other ſpecies : And it is doubtleſs for this 
reaſon, they draw nearer to the South, 


We ſet out from this place, to come to a 
high ground, which ſeemed to be continued 
to a great diſtance, We came, the ſame 
evening, to the foot of it, but the day was 
too far advanced to aſcend it. The day fol- 
lowing we went up to its top, found it a 
flat, except ſome mall eminences at inter- 
vals. There appeared to be very little wood 
on it, ſtill leſs water, and leaſt of all ſtone; 


though probably there may be ſome in its 
bowels; having obſerved ſome ſtones in a 


part where the carth was tumbled down. 


We accurately examined all this riſing 
ground, without diſcovering any thing; and 


tho” that day we travelled upwards of five 


leagues, yet we were not three leagues dil- 


tant from the hut we ſet out from in the 


morning. This high ground would haye 


M 2 palace; 


been a very commodious fituation for a fine 


1 
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Palace; as from, its edges is a very diſtant 
proſpect. 


Next 0 after a 215 of about two 
leagues and a half, I had the ſignal of call 
to my right. I inſtantly flew thither ; and 
when'T came, the ſcout ſhewed me a ſtump 
ſticking out of the earth knee high, and nine 
inches in diameter. The Indian took it at a 
diſtance for the ſtump of a tree, and was ſur- 
prized to find wood cut in a country, which 
appeared to have been never frequented : 
But when he came near enough to form a 
Judgment about it, he ſaw, from the figure, 
that it was a very different thing: And this 
was the reaſon he made the ſignal of call. 


I was highly pleaſed at this diſcovery, 
which was that of a lead-ore. I had alſo the 
ſatisfaction to find my perſeverance recom- 
penſed; but in particular I was raviſhed with 
admiration, on ſeeirg this wonderful produc- 
tion, and the power of the ſoil of this pro- 
. vince, conſtraining, as it were, the minerals 
to diſcloſe themſelves. I continued to ſearch 
all around, and I diſcovered ore in ſeveral | 
places. We returned to lodge at our laſt i 
hut, on account of the convenience of wa- 


ter, which was too ſcarce on this high 1 
ground. | 7 . 


We 
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we ſet out from thence, in order to come 
nearer to the Miſſſpi Thro® every place 
we paſſed, nothing but herds of buffaloes, 
elk, deer, and other animals of every kind, 
were to be ſeen; eſpecially near rivers and 
brooks, Bears, on the other hand, keep in 


the thick woods, where they ern their pro- 
per food. 


e of: Gs days, I eſpied a 
mountain to my right, which ſeemed ſo high, 
as to excite my curioſity, Next morning 
I directed thither my courſe, where we ar- 
rived. about three in the afternoon, We ſtop- 
ped at the foot of the mountain, where we 
found a fine ſpring iſſuing out of the rock. 


The day following we went up to its'top, 
where it is ſtoney. Though there is earth 
enough for plants, yet they are ſo thin ſown, 
that hardly two hundred could be found on 
an acre of ground. Trees are alſo very 
rare on that ſpot, and theſe poor, meagre, and 


cancerous, The ſtones I found there are all 
fit for making lime, 


We from thence took the route that ſhould 
carry us to our pettyauger, a journey but of a 
few days. We drew the pettyauger out of 
the water, and there paſſed the night, Next 

M 3 day 


— 
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day we croſſed the Miſſiſpi; in going up 


which we killed a ſhe-bear, with her cubs : 
For during the winter, the banks of the Mi. 
Abi are lined with them; and it is rare, in 


going up the river, not to ſee many croſs it 
in a day, in ſearch of food; the want of 


| which makes them quit the banks. 


I continued my route in going up the Mr /- 


fi/ipi quite to the Chicaſaw Cliffs, ( Ecores d 


Prud homme) where I was told I ſhould find 


. ſomething for the benefit of the colony : 


This was what excited my curioſity. 


2 = arrived at thoſe cliffs we landed, and 
concealed, after unlading it, the pettyauger, 


in the water; and from that day I ſought, 


and at length Gon the iron-mine, of which 
J had had ſome hints given me. After being 


ſure of this, I carefully ſearched all around, 


to ſind caftine: But this was impoſſible: 


However, I believe it may be found higher 


up, in aſcending the Miſſiſipi, but that care 
J leave to thoſe who hereafter ſhall chooſe to 
undertake the working that mine: I had, 
however, ſome amends made me for my trou- 


| ble; as in ſearching, I found ſome marks of 


pi it-coal in the neighbourhood, a thing at 
leaſt as uſeful in other parts of the colony a: as 
in this. 


After 


\ 
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After having made my reflections, I re- 
' folyed i in a little time to return home; but 
being loth to leave ſo fine a country, I pene- 
trated a little farther into it; and in this 
ſhort excurſion I eſpied a ſmall hill, all bare 
and parched, having on its top only two trees 
in a very drooping condition, and ſcarce any 
graſs, befides ſome little tufts, diſtant enough 
aſunder, which grew on a very firm clay. 
The bottom of this hill was not ſo barren, 
and the adjacent country fertile as in other 
parts. Theſe indications made me preſume 
there might be a mine in that ſpot. 


I at length returned towards the Mi ſſiſpi, 

in order to meet again the pettyauger. As 
in all this country, and in all the height of 
the colony we find numbers of buffaloes, 
elk, deer, and other game; ſo we find num- 
bers of wolyes, ſome tigers, Cat-a-mounts, 
(Pichous and carrion-crows, all of them car- 
nivorous animals, which I ſhall hereafter 
deſcribe. When we came near the Miſſiſpi 
we made the ſignal of recognition, which 
was anſwered, tho' at ſome diſtance, It was 
there my people killed ſome buffaloes, to be 
dreſſed and cured in their manner, for our 
journey. We embarked at length, and went 
down the Mififpi, till we came within a 
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Teague'of the common landing- place. Fhe 
Indians hid the pettyauger, and went home 


to their village. As for myſelf, I got home 


towards dufk, where I found my neighbours 
and flaves ſurprized, and at the ſame time 
glad, at my unexpected return, as if it had 
been from a hunting match in the neighbour- 
hood. 


3 "Toad really well pleafed to have got home, 


to ſee my ſlaves all in perfect health, and all 
my affairs in good order: But I was ſtrongly 
impreſſed with the beauties of the countries 


I had ſeen. I could have wiſhed to end my 


days in thoſe charming ſolitudes, at a diſ- 
tance from the tumultuous hurry of the 
world, far from the pinching gripe of ayarice 


and deceit, There it is, ſaid I to myſelf, 


one reliſhes a thouſand innocent delights, 
and which are repeated with a ſatisfaction 


ever new. It is there one lives exempt from 


the aſſaults of cenſure, detraction, and ca- 
lumny. In thoſe delightſome meadows, which 
often extend far out of ſight, and where we 


ſee ſo many different ſpecies of animals, there 


it is we have occaſion to admire the benefi- 


cence of the Creator. To conclude, there 
it is, that at the gentle purling of a pure and 
living water, and enchanted with the con- 


certs 
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certs of birds, which fill the neighbouring 


thickets, we may agreeably contemplate the 


wonders of nature, and examine them al at * 


our leiſure. 


I had reaſons for concealing my journey, 
and ftronger reaſons ſtill to ſuppreſs what I 


had diſcovered, in order to avail myſelf there- 
of afterwards : But the croſſes I underwent, 
and the misfortunes of my life, have, to this 


day, prevented me from profiting by theſe 
diſcoveries, in returning to that charming 


country, and even ſo much as to * them 


before the . 1 
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PF order to deſcribe the nature of this coun- 

try, with ſome method, I ſhall firſt; ſpeak 

of the place we land at, and ſhall therefore be- 

— Sin with the coaſt; L hall then go up the Af 
Abi; the reverſe, of what I did in the Geo- 
graphical deſcription, , in which I deſcribed 
| that river from its ſource down to its mouth. 


| The coaſt, which was thie firſt inhabited, 

5 extends from Rio Perdids to the lake of St. 
Louis: This ground is a very fine ſand, 
white as ſnow, and ſo dry, as not to be fit 
to produce any thing but pine, cedar, and 
ſome ever-green oaks. 


The river Mobile is the moſt conſiderable 
of that coaſt to the Eaſt *. It rolls its waters 
over a pure ſand, which cannot make it 

muddy, But if this water is clear, it partakes 
of the ſterility of its bottom, ſo that it is far 
from abounding ſo much in fiſh as the Mi- 
. foſipi. Its banks and neighbourhood are not 


® This river, which they call Mobile, and which after | 
the rains of winter is a fine river in ſpring, is but a brook | 
* n, Fae towards its ſource, Dumont, II. 228. 


very 
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very fertile * its ſource down to the ſea. 


The ground is ſtoney, and ſcarce any thing 
but gravel, mixt with a little earth. Tho 
theſe lands are not quite barren, there is a 
wide difference between their productions 


and thoſe of the lands in the neighbourhood 


of the Miſſiſpi. Mountains there are, but 


| Whether ſtone fit for building I know not. 


In the confines of the river of the Aliba- 
mous (Creeks,) the lands are better: The river 
falls into the Mobile, above the bay of the 
ſame name. This bay may be about thirty 
teagues in length, after having received the 
Adabile, which runs from North to South 
for about one hundred and fifty leagues. On 
the banks of this river was the firſt ſettlement 
of the French in Louiſiana, which ſtood till 
New-Orleans was founded, which is at this 
day the capital of the colony. 


The nad and water of the Mobile are od 
only unfruitful in all kinds of vegetables, 
and fiſh, but the nature of the waters and 
of the ſoil, contributes alſo to prevent the 


mbiltiglicatisn of animals; even women have 
experienced this. I underſtood by Madam 


Hubert, whoſe: huſband was at my arrival 
Commiſſary Director of the colony, that in 


the time the French were in that poſt, -there 
. M6 were 
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were ſeven or eight barren women, who all 
became fruitful, after ſettling with their 
huſbands on the banks of the Miſſiſpi, where 
the capital was built, and whither the _ 


tlement was removed. 


Fort St. Lou's of Mobile was the French poſt, 
This fort ſtands on the banks of that river, 


near another ſmall river, called Dog River, 


which falls into the bay to the South of the 
fort. * i "> L 
Tho' thefe countries are not ſo fertile, as 
thoſe in the neighbourhood of the Miſſiſipi; 
we are, however, to obſerve, that the interior 


parts of the country are A better than 
thoſe near the ſea, n | 


On the coaſt to the Weſt of Mail, we 
find Hands not worth mentioning. 


From the ſources of the river of the Paſta- 


Ogoulas, quite to thoſe of the river of Quefon- 


As, which falls into the lake St. Louis, the 
lands are light and fertile, but ſomething 
gravelly, on account. of the neighbourhood 
of the mountains, that lye to the North. 
This country is intermixt with extenſive 
hills, fine meadows, numbers of thickets, and 
ſometimes with woods, thick ſet with cane, 
particularly on the banks of rivers and brooks; 
and is extremely proper for agricultufe,., 

5 36 The 
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The mountains which I ſaid theſe coun- 


tries have to the North, form nearly the 


figure of a chaplet, with one end pretty near 
the Mifſi/ipi, the other on the banks of the 


Mobile. The inner part of this chaplet or 
chain is filled with hills; which are pretty 


fertile in graſs, ſimples, fruits of the coun- 


try, horſe-cheſnuts, and wild-cheſnuts, as 


large and at leaſt as good as thoſe of Lyons. | 


To the North of this chain of mountains. 


lies the country of the Chicaſaws, very fine 


and free of mountains: it has only very ex- 


tenſive and gentle eminences, or riſing 


grounds, fertile groves and meadows, which 
in ſpring-time are all over red, from the great 
plenty of wood-ſtrawberries: In Summer, 
the plains exhibit the moſt beautiful enamel, - 


by the quantity and variety of the flowers : 


In Autumn, after the ſetting fire to the graſs, 


they are covered with muſhroons. 


All the countries 1 have juſt mentioned 


are ſtored with game of every kind. The 


buffalo is found on the moſt riſing grounds; 


the partrid ge in thick open woods, ſuch as 


the groves in meadows; the elks delight in 


large foreſts, as alſo the pheaſant; ; the deer, 


which! is a . animal, * every where to 
be 
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be met with, becauſe in whatever place it 


may happen to be, it always has ſomething 


to browſe on, The ring-dove here flies in 
winter with ſuch rapidity, as to paſs oyer a 
great deal of country in a few hours; ducks 
and other. aquatick game are in ſuch num- 
bers, that wherever there is water, we are 


ſure to find many more than it is poſſible for 


us to ſhoot, were we to do nothing, elſe; and 


thus we find game in every 872 and fiſh 
in plenty in the rivers. 


Let us reſume the coaſt ; which, 7 * oh 
flat and dry, on account of its ſand, _ 
with delicious fiſh, and excellent ſhell- fiſh. 
But the cryſtal ſand which | is pernicious. to 
the fig Ta its whiteneſs, might it not 
be pte 14 making ſome beautiful com- 
poſition or manufacture? Here I leave the 


learned to find out, what uſe this ſand may 
be of, 


If this FF is flat it has i in \ this EPR an 

ht ſay, Nat d 

advantage ; as we might ſay, Nature wanted 
to make it ſo, in order to be ſelf defended. 
againſt 4 the deſcent of an enemy. 


Coming out of che bay of Paſta-Ogoular, 
if we ſtill proceed Welt; we meet in our 
way with the bay of O Bilui, 'where a fort 


was built, and a ſettlement begun; but a 
Sreat 


| 
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great fire, ſpread by a violent wind, deſtroy- 


ed it in a few moments, which in prudence 
ought never to have been built at all. 


Thoſe; who ſettled Old Biloxi, could not, 


doubtleſs, think of quitting the ſea-coaſt. 
They ſettled to the Weſt, cloſe to New-. 
Biloxi, on a ſand equally dry and pernicious 


to the fight, In this place, the large grants 


happened to be laid off, which were extremely 
inconvenient to have been made on ſo barren 


a ſoit; where it was impoſſible to find the 
leaft plant or -greens for any money, and 
where the hired ſervants died with hunger 
in the moſt fertile colony in the whele 


world. 


In neces ar the fame route _ the ſame 
coaſt Weſtward, the lands are fill the ſame, 
quite to the ſmall. bay of St. Louis, and to 
the Chunnelt, which. lead to the lake of that 
name. At a diſtance; from the ſea the 2 


is of a good quality, fit for agrieulture; 3 


being a light ſoil, but ſomething x." 4 
The coaſt to the North of the bay of Se. 


Lau is of a different nature, and much 
more fertile. The lands at a greater diſtance 
to the North of this laſt coaſt, are not very 
diſtant from the Miſſiſpi; they are alſo much 


more 


— 
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more fruitful than thoſe to the Eaſt of this 
13 60 in the ſame latitude. 


10 order to follow the ſea-coaſt down to 
the mouth of the Miſſiſpi, we muſt proceed 
almoſt South, quitting the Channels. I have 

_ elſewhere mentioned, that we have to paſs be- 
- tween Cat-[/land, which we leave to the left, 
and Cockle-[/and, which we leave to the 

right. In making this ideal route, we pats 
over banks, almoſt level with the water, co- 
-vered with a vaſt number of iſlets; we leave 
to the left the Candlemas-Iſes, which are only 
heaps of ſand, having the form of a gut, cut 
in pieces; they riſe but little above the ſea, b 
and ſcarcely yield a dozen of plants, juſt as 
in the neighbouring iſlets, I have now men- 

_ "tioned. We leave to the right lake Borgne, 
which. is another outlet of the lake St. Louis, 
and continuing the ſame route, by ſeveral 
illets, for a eonſiderable way, we find a little 
"open clear ſea, and the coaſt to the right, 
which is but a quagmire, gradually formed 
by a very ſoft ooze, on which ſome reeds 
grow. This coaſt leads ſoon to the Eaſt paſs 
or channel, which is one of the mouths of | 

the Miſiſpi, and this we find bordered with 
a like Toll, if indeed 1 it deſerves the 1 name ug 
LY N B 


There 
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There is, moreover, the South-eaſt paſs, 
where ſtands Baliſe, 'and the South paſs, 
which projects farther into the ſea. . Baliſe 
is a fort built on an iſland of ſand, ſecured by 
a great number of piles bound with good 
timber-work, There are lodgings in it for 
the officers and the garriſon ; and a ſufficient 
number of guns for defending the entrance of 
the Miffi/epi. Tt is there they take the bar- 
pilot on board, in order to bring the ſhips 
into the river. All the paſſes and entrances 
of the Miſſiſipi, are as frightful to the eye, as 


the i interior part of the colony is delightful to 
. 


The quagmires continue ſtill for about ſeven 
leagues going up the Miſſiſpi, at the entrance 
of which we meet a bar, three fourths of a 
league broad: which we cannot paſs without 


the bar-pilot, who alone is acquainted with 
the channel. | 2 


Alt the Weſt coaſt wdaklen that which 1 
mentioned, from Mobile to the bay of St. 
Loxis; it is equally flat, formed of a like 
ſand, and a bar. of iſles, which lengthen out 
the coaſt, and hinder a deſcent ; the coaſt 
continues thus, going Weſtward, quite to 
| Aſeenfion bay, and even a little farther. Its 
ſoil 
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ſail alſo is barren; and in every ref] n like to 


that I have juſt mentioned. 


L again enter the A 0/24 hi, and paſs with 
ſpeed over theſe quagmires, incapable to bear 
up the traveller, and which only afford a 
retreat to gnats and moſkittos, and to ſome 
water-fowl, which, doubtleſs, find food to 
live on, and that in . 


On coming out of theſe marſhes,we find a 
neck of land on each fide of the Miſſiſpi; this 
indeed is firm land, but lined with marſhes, 


reſembling thoſe. at the entrance of the river. 
For the ſpace of three or four leagues, this 
neck of land is at-firſt bare of trees, but comes 


- after to be covered with them, ſo as to inter- 


cept the winds, which the ſhips require, in or- 
der to go up the river, to the capital. This 
land, tho very narrow, is continued, together 
wich the trees it bears, quite to the Englib 
Reach, which is defended by two forts ; one to 


- the right, the other to the left of the Mr Mi. 


The origin of the name, Engliſh Reach, 
(Detour aux Anglois is differently aſſigned. 
I made enquiry of the oldeſt of the country, 


- to-what circumſtance this Reach might owe 
its name. And they told me, that before 


the firſt 3 of the French in this co- 
lony, 
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lony, the Engli/h, having heard of the beauty 
of the country, which they had, doubtleſs, 


viſited before, in going thither from Caro- 
lina by land, attempted to make themſelves 


maſters of the entrance of the Miſſiſipi, and 


to go up the river, in order to fortify them- 
ſelves on the firſt firm ground they could meet. 
Excited by that jealouſy, which is natural to 
them, they took ſuch precautions, as they 
imagined to be proper, in order to ſucceed, 


The Indians on their part, who had al- 
ready ſeen or heard of ſeveral people ( French) 
having gone up and down the MMiſi/eps 
at different times ; the Indians I fay, whoz 
perhaps, were not ſo well pleaſed with ſuch 
neighbours, were ſtill more frightened at ſee- 
ing a ſhip enter the river, which determined 


them to ſtop its paſſage; but this was im- 


poſſible, as long as the Engliſb had any wind, 
of which they availed themſelves quite to 
this Reach. Theſe Indians were the Ouacbhat 


| and Chanarhas, who dwelt to the Weſt of 


the A;f5/pi, and below this Reach. There 
were of them on each fide of the river, and 
they lying in the canes, obſerved the Znghſh, 
and followed them as they went up, without 
daring to attack them. 


When the Engli/b were come to the en · 
trance of this Reach, the little wind, 2 


> 
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had, failed them; obſerving, beſides, that 
the Miſſſpi made à great turn or winding, 
they deſpaired of facceeding ; and wanted to 
moor in this ſpot, for which purpoſe they 
muſt bring a rope to land: But the Indians 
ſhot a great number of arrows at them, till 
the report of a cannon, fired at random, ſcat- 
tered them, and gave the ſignal to the Engliſh to 
go on board, for fear the Indians ſhould come 
in greater numbers, and cut them to pieces. 
Such is the origin of the name of this 
Reach. The Miſſſipi in this place forms 
the figure. of a creſcent, almoſt cloſed; ſo 
that the fame wind which brings up a ſhip, 
proves often contrary, when "come to the 
Reach: And this is the reaſon that ſhips 
moor, and go up towed, or tacking. This 
Reach is fix or ſeven leagues, ſome aſſign it 


eight, more or leſs, according as they happen 
to make way. 


The lands, on both ſides of this Reach, 
are inhabited, tho? the depth of ſoil is incon- 
ſiderable. Immediately above this Reach 
ſtands New Orleans, the capital of this. co- 
lony, on the eaſt of the J;fſiepi. A league 
behind the town, directly back from the 
river, we meet. with a Bayouc or creek, whych 
can bear large boats with oars, In following 

| this 
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this Bayouc for the ſpace of a league, we go 
to the lake St. Louis, and after traverſing ob- 


liquely this laſt, we meet the Channels, which 


lead to Mobile, where I began my deſcription 
of the nature of the ſoil of Louiſiann. 


| The ground on which New Orleans is ſi- 
tuated, being an earth accumulated by the 
ooze, in the ſame manner as is that both be- 
low and above, a good way from the capital, 
is of a good quality for agriculture, only that 
it is ſtrong, and rather too fat. This land 
being flat, and drowned by the inundations 


for ſeveral ages, cannot fail to be kept in 


moiſture, there being, moreover, only a 
mole or bank to prevent the river from over- 
flowing it; and would be even too moiſt, 
and incapable of cultivation, had not this 


mole been made, and ditches, cloſe to each 


other, to facilitate the draining off the wa- 
ters: By this means it has been put in a 
condition to be cultivated with ſucceſs. 


From New Orleans to Manchac on the eaſt 
of the Miſſiſpi, twenty-five leagues above 


the capital, and quite to the fork to the weſt, 


almoſt over- againſt Manchac, and a little 
way off, the lands are of the ſame kind and 
quality with thoſe of New Orleans. 


C HAP. 
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CHHP. Iv. 
Quality of the lands above the Fork. A 


Quarry of ſtone for building. High 


lands to the Eaſt: Their vaſt fertility. 
" of coaſt: Weſt lands: Saltpetre. 


To) the weſt, above the Fork, the lands 


are pretty flat, but exempt from inun- 
dations. The part beſt known of theſe 
lands is called Baya-Og2ula, a name framed 
of Bayouc and Ogoula, which ſignifies the na- 


tion dwelling near the Bayouc 3 there having 


been a nation of that name in that place, 
when the firſt Frenchmen came down the 


Mifiſhni ; it lies twenty-five leagues from 
ma capital. 


But to the = the lands are.a good deal 


higher, ſeeing from Manchac to the river 


Mabache they are between an hundred and 


two hundred feet higher than the Miſſiſpi in 
its greateſt floods. The lope of theſe lands 


goes off ' perpendicularly from the Miſſiſipi, 


which on that fide receives but few rivers, 
and thoſe very ſmall, if we except the river 


of the Yaſous, _ courſe is not above fifty 


leagues. 


All 
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All theſe high lands, are, beſides, ſur- 
mounted, in a good many places, by little e- 
minences, or ſmall hills, and riſing grounds 
running off lengthwiſe, with gentle ſlopes. 
It is only when we go a little way from the 
Miſſi/tp:, that we find theſe high lands are 
over-topped by little mountains, which ap- 


pear to be all of earth, tho' ſteep, without 


the leaſt gravel or pebble being perceived on 
them. 


The ſoil on theſe high lands is very good; 
it is a black light mold, about three feet deep 
on the hills or riſing grounds. This upper 
earth. lies upon a reddiſh clay, very ftrong 
and ſtiff; the loweſt places between theſe 
hills are af the ſame nature, but there the 
black earth is between five and ſix feet deep. 
The graſs. growing in the hollows is of the 
height of à man, and very flender and fine; 
whereas the graſs of the ſame meadow on the 
high lands riſes ſcarce knee deep; as it does on 
the higheſt eminences, unleſs there is found 
ſomething underneath,' which not only ren- 
ders the graſs Moxter, but even prevents its 
growtly by the efficacy of ſome exhalations; 
which is not ordinarily the caſe on hills, 


tho' riſing. high, but only on the mountains 
od ſo called, 
My 
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My experience in Architecture having 
aught me, that ſeveral quarries have been 
found under a clay like this, I was always of 
opinion, there muſt be ſome in thoſe hills. 


* 


Silber 1 ma le theſe rellections, 1 have had 
occaſion, in my journey to the country, to 
confirm theſe conjectures. We had ſet up 
our hut at the foot of an eminence, which 
was ftcep towards us, and near a fountain, 
whoſe water Was lukewarm and pure. 


bis fountain appeared to me to ie out 
of a hole, which was formed by the ſinking 
of the earth, I ſtooped, in order to take a 
better view of it, and I obſerved ſtone, 
which to the eye appeared proper for build- 
ing, and the upper part was this clay, which 
is peculiar to the country. I was highly 
pleaſed to be thus aſcertained, that there was 
ftone fit for building | in this colony, where 
it is imagined there is none, becauſe it does 


not come out of the earth to ſhew itſelf. "S: 


1 


* is not to be nden; that there is none 


to be found in the Lower Louiſiana, which is 


only an earth accumulated by ooze ; but it is 
far more extraordinary, not to ſee a flint, nor 
even a pebble on the hills, for upwards of an 

hundred 
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hundred leagues ſometimes; however, this 
is a thing common in this province. 


I imagine I ought to aſſign a reaſon for it, 
_ which ſeems pretty probable to me, This 
land has never been turned, or dug, and is 
very cloſe above the clay, which is extremely 
hard, and covers the ſtone, which cannot 
ſhew itſelf through ſuch. a covering: It is 
therefore no ſuch ſurprize, that we obſerve 


no ſtone out of the earth in n theſe plains and 
on theſe eminences. 


1 
I 
q 


All theſe high Jands are bat meadows. 
and foreſts of tall trees, with graſs up to 
the knee. Along gullies they prove to be 
thickets, in which wood of every kind is 
found, and alſo the fruits of the country. 


Almoſt all theſe lands on the eaſt of the 
river are ſuch as I have deſcribed ; that is, the 
meadows are on thoſe high grounds, whoſe 
ſlope is very gentle; we alſo find there tall 
foreſts, and thickets in the low bottoms. In 

the meadows we obſerve here and there 
groves of very tall and ſtraight oaks, to the 
number of fourſcore or an hundred at moſt: 

There are others of about forty or fifty, 
which ſeem to have been planted by men's 
hands in theſe meadows, for a retreat to the 


l. b N buffaloes, 
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_ buffaloes, deer, and bther animals, and a 


ſcreen TTY * and the ſting of the 
flies. "4 


The tall foreſts a are all een or all oak : 
In theſe la we find a great many morels; 
but then there grows a ſpecies of muuſhroons 
at'the feet of felled walnut-trees, which the 
Indians carefully gather ; 1 tafted of them, 


and found them 2 


The meadows are not only covered with 


graſs fit for paſture, but produce quantities 


of wood ſtrawberries in the month of April; 
for the following months the proſpect is 
charming, we fearce obſerve a pile of graſs, 
unleſ what we tread under - foot; the flow- 
ers, which are then in all their beauty, ex- 
hibit to the view the moſt raviſhing ſight, 


being diverſified without end; one in parti- 


cular I have remarked, -which would adorn 


the moſt beautiful 5 I mean the 2 5 


mouth (la gueulle de Lien. 
Theſe meadows afford not by 2 charm- 


ing proſpect to the eye, they, moreover, plen- 


tifully produce excellent fimples, (equally 
with tall woods) as well for the purpoſes of 
medicine as of dying. When all theſe plants 
are e and a mall rain eomes on, muſh. 

ä roons 
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roons of an excellent flavour ſucceed to 
them, and whiten the ſurface of the meadows 
| all over, 


Thoſe riſing 1 and tall foreſts ut 
bound with buffaloes, elk; and deer, with 
turkeys, partridges, and all kinds of game; 
conſequently wolves, catamounts, and other 
carnivorous animals are found there; which 
in following the other animals, deſtroy and 
devour fuch as are too old or too fat; and 
when the Indians go a hunting, theſe ani- 
mals are ſure to have the offal, or hound's 
fee, which makes them follow the hunters, 


Theſe high lands naturally produce mul- 
berry-trees, the leaves of which are very grate- 
ful to the ſli-worm. Indigo, in like manner, 
grows there along the thickets, without cul- 
ture. There alfo a native tobacco is found 
growing wild, for the culture of Which, as 
well as for other ſpecies of tebucco, theſe lands 
are extremely well adapted. Cotton is alſo 
cultivated to advantage: Wheat and flax 
thrive better and more eafily there, than 
lower down towards the capital, the land 
there being too fat; which is the reaſon * 
that, indeed, oats come there to a greater 
height E in the lands I am ſpeaking” of; 

N 2 but 
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the 8 and the other productions are 


neĩther ſo ſtrong nor ſo fine there, and the 
crops of them are often leſs profitable, tho' 


5 the ſoil be of an excellent nature, 4 


In fine, thoſe high lands to the eaſt of the 
Mr ppi, from Manchac to the river Wabache, 


may and ought to contain mines: We find 


in them, juſt at the ſurface, iron and pit- 
coal, but no appearance of ſilver mines; 
you! they my" be, copper alſo, ; and lead. 


als us: 18 to  Manchae, wheel quitted 


| the 1 which I ſhall croſs, in order 
to viſit che weſt fide, as I have already done 


the eaſt. I ſhall begin with the weſt coaſt, 


which reſembles that to the eaft ; but is till 
more dry and barren on the ſhore. On quit- 
ung that coaſt of white and cryſtal ſand, 


in order to go northward, we meet five or 
fix lakes, which communicate with one ano- 


ther, and which are, doubtleſs, remains of 
the ſea, Between theſe lakes and the MA.. 


fbi, is an earth accumulated on the ſand, 
and formed by the ooze of that river, as I 


- faid ; between theſe lakes there is nothing 
but fand, on which there is ſo little earth, 


that the ſand-bottom appears to view; ſo 
that we * there but little paſture, which 
| ſome - 
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fome ſtrayed buffaloes come to eat; and no 
trees, if we except a hill cn the banks of one 
of theſe lakes, which is all covered with ever 
green oaks, fit for ſhip-building, This ſpot 


may be a league in length by half a league in 
breadth ; and was called Barataria, becauſe 


encloſed by theſe lakes and their 1 2 to 


form almoſt an iſland on dry land. 


| Theſe lakes are ſtored with mortftrous 


carp, as well for ſize as for length; which 
flip out of the 14/7 pi and its muddy ſtream, 


when overflowed, in ſearch of clearer water. 


The quantity of fiſh in theſe lakes is very 


furprizing, eſpecially as they abound with 
vaſt numbers of alligators. 'In the neigh- 


' bourhood of theſe lakes there are ſome petty 
nations of Indians, who partly live on this 


amphibious animal. 


Between theſe lakes and the banks of the 
Miſſiſpi, there is ſome thin herbage, and a- 


mong others, natural hemp, which grows 
like trees, and very branched. This need 


not ſurprize us, as each plant ſtands very dif- 


tant from the other: Hereabouts we find 
little wood, unleſs when we approach the 
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To the weſt of theſe lakes we find ex- 


cellent lands, covered in many places with 


open woods of tall trees, thro which one 


may eaſily ride on horſeback; and here we 


find ſome buffaloes, which only paſs through 


theſe woods becauſe the paſture under the 


the trees is bitter; and therefore they prefer 
the graſs of the — © which lying expoſed 
to the rays of the ſun, becomes thereby more 


ſavoury, A 


In going ſtill farther weſt, we meet much 


thicker woods, becauſe this country is ex- 
| tremly well watered ; we here find numbers 
of rivers, which fall into the ſea, and what 


5 contributes to the fertility of this land, i is the 


number of brooks, that. fall into theſe rivers. 
This country abounds with deer and other 


wht buffaloes are rare; but it promiſes 


great riches to fuch as ſhall inhabit it, from 


the excellent quality of its lands. The 
Spaniarui, who bound us on that fide, are 
| Jealous enough: But the great quantities of 
land they poſſeſs in America, have made 
them loſe ſight of ſettling there, tho? ac- 
quainted therewith before us: How- 
ever, they took ſome ſteps to traverſe 


our Th when they ſaw, we had ſome 


thoughts 
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thoughts that Way. But they are not ſet- 


ted there as yet; and who could hinder us 
from making advantageous * in 


chat country. 


IT reſume the banks of the Mffiſpi, TIER 
the lakes, and the lands above the fork, 
which, as I have ſufficiently acquainted the 


* are none of the beſt; and I go up to 


the North, in order to follow the ſame me- 
thod, 1 obſerved in I the nature of 
the lands to the Eaſt. 6 


The banks of the MI ibi are of a fat and 


firong ſoil ; but far leſs ſubje& to inundations 
chan the lands of the Eaſt. If we proceed a 
little way weſtward, we meet land gradually 
rifing, and of an excellent quality; and even 
meadows, which we might well affirm to be 


boundleſs, if they were not interſected by lit- 
tle proves. Theſe meadows are covered with 


buffaloes and other game, which live there ſo 


much the more peaceably, as they are neither 
hunted by. men, who never frequent thoſe 
countries; nor diſquieted by wolves or ti- 


gers, which keep more to the North. 


The country I have juſt d deſeribed is tuch 


as I have repreſented i it, till we come to Neo- 


* it riſes gently enough, near the 


Naz Red- 


. 4 


we 
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Red-River, which bounds it to the North, 
till we reach a high land, which was no 
more than five or ſix Jeagues in breadth, and 
in certain places only : a league ; it is almoſt 


flat, having but ſome eminences at ſome con- 
| ſiderable diſtance from each other: : We 


alſo meet ſome mountains of à middling 
height, which appear to contain a 


more than bare ſtone. 


1 n high land begins at ſome W 


from the NA hops, and continues ſo quite to 
 New-Mexico, it lowers towards the Red- 
River, by windings, where. it is diverſified 


alternately with meadows and woods. The 
top of this height, on the contrary, has ſcarce 
any wood. A fine graſs grows between the 
ſtones, which are common there, The 
buffaloes come to feed on this graſs, when 
the rains drive them out of the plains ; other- 


wiſe they go but little thither, becauſe they 
find there neither water, nor ſalt- petre. 


We are to remark, by the bye, that all 
cloven-footed animals are extremely fond of 
falt, and that Lowifiana in general contains a 
great deal of ſaltpetre. And thus we are not 
to wonder, if the buffalo, the elk, and the 
deer, have a greater inclination to ſome cer- 


tain 3 than to others, tho' they are there | 


often 
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often hunted. We ought therefore to con- 
clude, that there is more ſaltpetre in thoſe 
places, than in ſuch as they haunt but rarely · 
This is what made me remark, that theſe a» 
nimals after their ordinary repaſt, fail but 
rarely to go to the torrents, where the earth 
is cut, and even to the clay ; which they - 


| lick, eſpecially after rain, ' becauſe they there 
find a taſte of ſalt, which allures them thi- 


ther. Moſt of thoſe, Who have made this 
remark, imagine, that theſe animals eat the 
earth; whereas in ſuch places they only go 


in queſt of the falt, which to them is fo 


ſtrong an allurement, as to make them bid 


defiance to dangers, in order to get at it. 


LE l 1 : 
4 g 


e , 


2 


Dag i the Lands of | the Red River. 
| 2 F 'Nachitoches. 4 Silver- mine. 
Lands of the Black River. 1 


| "HE Banks of - the Red River, rewind 
=_  - its confluence, are pretty low, and ſome- 
|  _ "times drowned by the inundations of the Ai 
i; but above all, the North ſide, which 
z but a marſhy land for upwards of ten leagues, 
uin going up to the Nachitoches, till we come 
to:the Black River, which falls into the Red. 
This laſt takes its name from the colour of 
Its fand, which is red in ſeveral places: It is 
4 Alo called the Marne, a name given + 
1 by ſome Geographers, but unknown in the 
= country. Some call it the River of the Na- 
a chitoches, becauſe. they dwell on its banks: 
Zut the appellation, Red River, has remain- 
ed to it. 


| Between the Black River 2 ths Red 1 Ri- 
ver the Joil is but very light, and even ſandy, 
where we find more firs than other trees ; we 
alſo obſerve therein ſome marſhes. But theſe 
lands, tho' not altogether barren, if cultiva- 


| | ted, Mot be none of the beſt. They con- 
| | tinue 
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tinue ſuch along the banks of the river, only 


to the rapid part of it, thirty leagues from the 


Mifffipi. This rapid part cannot juſtly be 
called a fall; however, we can fcarce go up 
with oars, den laden, but muſt land and 
tow. I imagine, if the waterman's pole was 
uſed, as on the Loire and other rivers in 


France, this obſtacle would be e cafily fur- 


mounted. | DIR 
The South ſide of this river, quite to the 


rapid part, is entirely different from the oppo» 
ſite fide : It is ſomething higher, and riſes in 


proportioh as it approaches to the height I 
have mentioned ; the quality is alſo very dif- 


ferent. This Und! is good and light, appears 


diſpoſed to receive all the culture imaginable, 
in which we may aſſuredly hope to ſucceed. 
It naturally produces beautiful fruit trees and 
vines in plenty; it was on that ſide muſca- 
dine grapes were found. The back parts have 
neater woods, and the meadows interſected 
with tall foreſts. On that fide the fruit trees 


of the country are common, above all, the 


hiccory and walnut-trees, which are ſure 


indications of a good ſoil. 


From the rapid part to the Nackitoches, the 
lands on both. ſides of this river ſufficiently 


N G6 reſemble 
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"a, 
7 Boos, n 
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reſemble thoſe I have juſt mentioned. To the 
left, in going up, there is a petty nation, 
called the Fvoyelles,, and known only for the 
ſervices they have done the Colony by the 
horſes, oxen, and cows. they have brought 


|. from New Mexico for the ſervice of the French 


in Louiſiana, I am ignorant what view! the 
Indians may have in that commerce; but I 


well know, that notwithſtanding the fatigues 


of the journey, theſe cattle, one with another, 


did not come, aſter deducting all .expences, | 
and even from the ſecond hand, but to about 


two piſtoles a-head; whence I ought to pre- 


ſume, that they have them cheap in New 


Mexico, By means of this nation we have 
in Louifana very beautiful horſes, of the ſpe- 
cies of thoſe of Old Spain, which, if managed 


— trained, people of the firſt rank might ride. 


As to the oxen and cows, they are the ſame 
as thoſe of France, and wa are at r 
very common in Louiſiana. 1 24D 


The South fide conveys into the Red River 


only little brooks. On the North fide, and 
pretty near the Nachitoches, there is, as is 


faid, a ſpring of water very ſalt, running only 


four leagues. This ſpring, as it comes out of 


the earth, forms a little river, which, during 


the heats, leaves ſome ſalt on its * And 
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what may render this more credible is, that 


the country, whence it takes its riſe, contains 


a great deal of mineral ſalt, which diſcovers 
itſelf by ſeveral ſprings of ſalt water, and by 
two ſalt lakes, of which I ſhall preſently ſpeale. 
In fine, in going up 'we come- to the French 
fort of the Nachitoches, built in an ya, 
formed by the * Bur. d 


This inland is nothing but find, and that ſo 
fine, that the wind drives it like duſt ; ſo that 


the tobacco attempted to be lated there 


at firſt was loaded with it. The leaf of the 
tobacco having a very fine down, eaſily re- 
.tains-this ſand, which the leaſt breath of air 
diffuſes every where; which is the reaſon, that 
no more tobacco is raiſed in this iſland, but 
proviſions only, as maiz, potatoes, pompions, 
&c. which cannot be damaged by the ſands. 


M. de St. Denis commanded at this place, 
Where he inſinuated himſelf into the good 
graces of the natives in ſuch a manner, that, 


altho they prefer death to ſlavery, or even to 


the government of a ſovereign, however mild, 
yet twenty or twenty-five nations were ſo at- 
tached to his perſon, that, forgetting they were 
born free, they willingly ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to him; the people and their Chiefs 
would all have him for their Grand Chief; 
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ſo that at the leaſt ſignal, he could put him- - 


ſelf at the head of thirty thouſand men, drawn 


out of thoſe nations, which had of their on 
- gecord ſubmitted themſelves to his orders; 
and that only by ſending them a paper on 
which he drew the uſual hieroglyphics that 


repreſent. war among them, with a large leg, 
which denoted himſelf, This was ftill the 
more ſurprizing, as the greateſt part of theſe 


| DOR were on the Spaniſh territories, and 


ought rather to have attached themſelves to 
them, than to the French, if it had not been 
for the perſonal merits of this Commander. 


At the diſtance of ſeven leagues from the 
French Poſt, the Spaniards have ſettled one, 


- where they have reſided ever fince M. de la 
Motte, Governor of Louiſiana, agreed to that 


ſettlement. I know not by what fatal piece 
of policy the Spaniards were allowed to make 
this ſettlement 3 but I know, that, if it had 
not been for the French, the natives would 
never have ſuffered the 3 to ſettle in 


that place. 


However, ſeveral French were allured to 
this Spaniſh ſettlement, doubtleſs imagining, 
that the rains which come from Mexico, roll- 
ed and en ow ns with them, which 

would 
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would coſt nothing but the trouble of picking 
up. But to what purpoſe ſerves this beautiful 
metal, but to make the people vain and idle 
among whom it is fo common, and to make 
them neglect the culture of the earth, which 
conſtitutes true riches, by the ſweets it pro- 
cures to man, and by the advantages it fur- 
niſhes to Commerce. N 


Above the Nachitoches dwell the Cadoda- 
quious, whoſe ſcattered villages aſſume dif- 
ferent names. Pretty near one of theſe vil- 


lages was diſcovered a filver-mine, which was 


found to be rich, and of a very pure metal, 
I have ſeen the aſſay of it, and its ore is very 
fine. This ſilver lies concealed in ſmall invi- 
fible particles, in a ſtone of a cheſnut colour, 
which is ſpongy, pretty light, and eaſily cal- 
cinable : However, it yields a great deal more 
than it promiſes to the eye. The'aſlay of this 
ore was made by a Portugueſe, who had work= 
ed at the mines of New Mexico, whence be 
made his eſcape. He appeared to be maſter 
of his buſineſs, and afterwards viſited other 
mines farther North, but he ever gave the 
preference to that of the Red River. 


This river, according to the Spaniards, 
takes its riſe in 32 degrees of North latitude ; 
runs about fifty leagues North-eaſt; forms a 


great 
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great elbow, or winding to the Eaſt ; then 
proceeding thence South-eaſt, at which place 
we begin to know it, it comes and. falls into 
the Miſiepi, about 310 and odd minutes. 


I faid above, that the Black River diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Red, ten leagues above 
the confluence of this laſt with the 14 772 

We now proceed to reſume that river, and 
follow its courſe, aſter having obſerved, that 


the fiſh of all thoſe rivers, which communi- 


cate with the Mi Mſpi, are the ſame as to ſpe- 
cies, but far better in the Red and Black Ri- 
vers, becauſe their water is clearer and better 
than that of the Miſſiſpi, which they always 
quit with pleaſure. Their delicate and finer 
flavour may alſo ariſe from the nouriſhment 
they take in thoſe rivers. 


„ lands, of which we are going to ſpeak, 
ate to the North of the Red River. They 
may be diſtinguiſhed into two parts; which 
are to the right and left of the Black River, in 
going up to its ſource, and even as far as the 
river of the Arkanſas. It is called the Black 
River, becauſe its depth gives it that colour, 
which is, moreover, heightened by the woods 
which line it throughout the Colony. All 
the rivers have their banks covered .with 
woods ; but this riyer, which is very narrow, 
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rendered of a dark eolour on the firſt view. 
It is ſometimes called the river of the Va- 
chitas, becauſe its banks were occupied by a 
nation of that name, who are now extinct. 1 
ſhall continue to call it by its uſual name. 85 


The lands which we directly find on both 
ſides, are low, and continue thus for the 
ſpace of three or four leagues, till we come to 
the river of the Taenſas, thus denominated 
from a nation of that name, which dwelt on 
its banks. This river of the Taenſas is pro- 
perly ſpeaking but a channel formed by the 
overflowings of the AAiſſilpi, has its courſe 
almoſt parallel thereto, and ſeparates the low 
lands from the higher. The lands between 
the Miſſiſbi and the river of the Taenſas are 
the ſame as in the Lower Louiſiana. 


The lands we find in going up the Black 
River are nearly the ſame, as well for the na- 
ture of the ſoil, as for their good qualities. 
They are riſing grounds, extending in length, 
and which in general may be conſidered as 
one very extenſive meadow, diverſified with 
little groves, and cut only by the Black River 
and little brooks, bordered with wood up to 
their ſources. Buffaloes and deer are ſeen in 


whole herds there. In approaching to the ri- 
ver 


is almoſt quite covered by the branches, and 
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ver of the Arkanſas, deer and pheaſants be- 
gin to be very common.z and the ſame ſpecies 
of game is found there, as is to the Eaſt of 
the Miſſſpi; in like manner wood-ſtrawber- 


ries, ſimples, flowers, and muſhroans. The 


only difference is, that this ſide of the Miſſi- 
di is more level, there being no lands ſo high 
and fo very different from the reſt of the coun- 
try. The woods are like thoſe to the Eaſt of | 


the Miſß pi, except that to the Welt there 
are more walnut and hiccory trees. Theſe laſt 


are another ſpecies of walnut, the nuts of 
which are more tender, and inyite to theſe 
parts a greater number of parrots. What we | 
have juſt ſaid, holds in general of this Welt | 


Ade; let us now caufder What is * 
thereto. | 


CHAP. 


nn 
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CH AP. VI. 


A brook of ſalt-water : Salt lakes. Lands 


of the river of the Arkanſas. Red pein- 
ed marble : Slate: Plaſter. Hunting 
the buffalo. The dry ſand-banks in the 

Miſſiſipi. | 
A FTER we have gone up the Black Ri- 
ver about thirty leagues, we find to the 


left a brook of ſalt water, which comes from 
the Weſt. In going up this brook about two 
leagues, we meet with a lake of ſalt water, 


which may be two leagues in length, by one 


in breadth. A league higher up to the North, 
ve meet another lake of ſalt water, almoſt as 


long and broad as the former. 


This water, doubtleſs, paſſes through ſome 
mines of ſalt ; it has the taſte of ſalt, without 
that bitterneſs of the ſea-water. The Indians 


| come a great way off to this place, to hunt 


in winter, and make falt. Before the French 
trucked coppers with them, they made upon 
the ſpot pots of earth for this operation: And 


| they returned home, loaded with ſalt and dry 
proviſions. 


a To 
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To the Eaſt of the Black River we obſerve #8 
nothing that indicates mines; but to the Welt 
one might affirm there ſhould be ſome, from 
certain merke, which might well deceive pre- 
tended connoiſſeurs. As for my part, I would 
not warrant that there were two mines in that 
part of the country, which ſeems to promiſe | 
them. I ſhould rather be led to believe, that | 
they are mines of ſalt, at no great depth from 
the ſurſace of the earth, which, by their vo- 


latile and acid ſpirits prevent the growth of 
plants in thoſe ſpots. 


' 
* 
| 

| 

£ 

k 

| : 


— a. a EA on 


| ü Ten or twelve leagues dive this took, is 
=. - a creek, near which thoſe Natchez retreated, 
= who eſcaped being made ſlaves with the reſt | 

of their nation, when the Meſſrs Perier extir- | 


pated them on the Eaſt ſide of the river, dy | 
order of the Court. 


Tube Black River takes its riſe to the North- 
- welt of its confluence, and near the 
river of the Arkanſas, i into which falls a branch 
from this riſe or ſource ; by means of which 
we may have a communication from the one 
to the other with a middling carriage. This 
communication with the river of the Arkanſas | 
is upwards of an hundred leagues from the 
bi of that name. In other reſpects, this 
Black River might carry a boat throughout, if 
| cleared 
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„ cleared of the wood fallen into its bed, which 
1 generally traverſes it from one ſide to the 
ocher. It receives ſome brooks, and abounds 
in excellent fiſh, and in alligators. 


at 1 make no doubt but theſe lands are very fit 
ſe to bear and produce every thing that can be 
at cultivated with ſucceſs on the Eaſt of the 


m Miſiſpi, oppoſite to this fide, except the 
0 WF canton or quarter between the river of the Ta- 
of 


enſas and the Miffi/ipi ; that land being ſubject 
to inundations, would be proper only for rice. 


is l imagine we may now paſs on to the North 
d, of the river of the Artanſas, which takes 
lt its riſe in the mountains adjoining to the 
. Eaft of Santa Fi. It afterwards goes up a 
little to the North, from whence it comes 
down to the South, a little lower than its 
ſource, In this manner it forms a line par- 
allel almoſt with the Red River. 


That river has a cataract, or fall, at about 
an hundred and fifty leagues from its conflu- 
ence. Before we come to this fall, we find a 
quarry of red-veined marble, one of ſlate, and 
one of plaſter. Some travellers have there ob- 

ſerved grains of gold in a little brook : But as 


e 

is they happened to be going in queſt of a rock 
if of emeralds, they deigned not to amuſe them- 
d ſelves with picking up particles of gold. 


This 
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This river of the Arkanſas is ſtored with 
fiſh; has a great deal of water; having a 
courſe of two hundred and fifty leagues, and 
can carry large boats quite to the cataract. Its 
banks are covered with woods, as are all the 
other rivers of the country. In its courſe it 
receives ſeveral brooks, or rivulets, of little 
conſequence, unleſs we except that called the 
IV hite River, and which diſcharges itſelf into 
the curve or elbow of that we are ſpeaking of, | 
and below its fall. | 


In the whole tract North of this river, we 
find plains that extend out of fight, which are | 
vaſt meadows, interſected by groves, at no 
great diſtance from one another, which are all | 
tall woods, where we might eaſily hunt the | 
ſtag z great numbers of which, as alſo of buf- 
|, faloes, are found here. Deer Wo are very 
common. | 


, Pd 


From having ſeen thoſe animals frightened 

at the leaſt noiſe, eſpecially at the report of a 
gun, I have thought of a method to hunt 
them, in the manner the Spaniards of New | 
Mexico do, which would not. ſcare them at 
all, and which would turn to the great adyan- 
tage of the inhabitants, who have this game 
in plenty in their country. This hunting 
might be ſet about in winter, from the be- 
ginning, ; 


= 
1 
/ 
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| ginning of Ofober, when the meadows are 


burnt, till the month of February. 


This hunting is neither expenſive nor fa- 
tiguing: Horſes are had very cheap in that 


country, and maintained almoſt for nothing. 


Fach hunter is mounted on horſeback, and 
WY armed with a creſcent ſomewhat open, whoſe 
WH infide ſhould be pretty ſharp; the top of the 
I outfide to have a ſocket, to put in a handle: 
Then a number of people on horſeback to go 
in queſt of a herd of  buffaloes, and always 


attack them with the wind in their backs. As 


I foon as they ſmell a man, it is true, they run 
away; but at the ſight of the horſes they will 


moderate their fears, and thus not precipitate 
their flight; whereas the report of a gun 
frightens them ſo as to make them run at full 


ſpeed. In this chace, the Tighteſt would run 


faſt enough; but the oldeſt, and even the 
young of two or three years old, are fo fat, 
that their weight would make them ſoon be 


2 overtaken: Then the armed hunter may 


ſtrike the buffalo with his creſcent above each 
ham, and cut his tendons ; after which he 
is eaſily maſtered. Such as never ſaw a buf- 
falo, will hardly believe the quantity of fat 
they yield: But it ought to be conſidered, 


chat, continuing day and night in plentiful 


paſtures 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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paſtures of the fineſt and moſt delicious graſs, 


they muſt ſoon. fatten, and that from their 
youth. Of this we have an inſtance in a bull at 


| the Natchez, which was kept till he was two 
years old, and grew ſo fat, that he could not 


leap on a cow, from his great weight; ſo that 
we were obliged to kill him, and got nigh i 
an hundred and fifty pounds of tallow from 


him. His neck was near as big as his body. 


From what I have ſaid, it may be judged, 


What profit ſuch hunters might make of the 


ſkins and tallow of thoſe buffaloes ; the hides | 


| would be large, and their wool would be ſtill J 
an additional benefit. I may add, that this | 


hunting of them would not diminiſh the ſpe- iſ 
cies, thoſe fat buffaloes being ordinarily the 
prey of wolves, as being too heavy to be able 


to defend themſelves. 


' Beſides, the wolves would not find their 


account in attacking them in herds. It is 


well known, that the buffaloes range them- 
ſelves in a ring, the ſtrongeſt without, and 
the weakeſt within. The ſtrong, ſtanding 
pretty cloſe together, preſent their horns to 
the enemy, who dare not attack them in this 


. diſpoſition. But wolves, like all other ani- 8 
mals, have their particular inſtinct, in order if 


to procure their neceſſary food . They come if 
a | 0 
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ſo near, that the buffaloes ſmell them ſome 


way off, which makes them run for it. The 


- wolves then advance with a pretty equal pace, 
till they obſerve the fatteſt out of breath. 
Theſe they attack before arid. behind; ons 
of them ſeizes on the buffalo by the hind- 


quarter, and overturns kim, the others firan- 


gle him. 
The ole being many in a body, kill 


not what is ſufficient for one alone, but as 
many as they can, before they begin to eat. 


For this is the manner of the wolf, to kill 
ten or twenty times more than he needs, eſ- 
pecially when he can do it with . 1 


without interruption. 


Though the country 1 deſcribe has very 


| extenſive plains, I pretend not to ſay, chat 
there are no riſing grounds or hills; but they 

are more rare there than elſewhere, eſpe- 
: cially. on the Weſt, fide,” In approaching 


to New Mexico, we obſerve. great hills and 
ſome mountains, -ſome of Which are pretty 


high. 


I ought not to omit mentioning here, that 
from the low lands of Lowifiana, the Mifi- 
ſibi has ſeveral ſhoal banks of ſand in it, 

Vol. I. O | which 
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which appear very dry. upon the 0 of 
the waters, after the inundations. Theſe 


banks extend more or leſs in length; ſome 
of them half a league, and not without a 
conſiderable breadth. I have ſeen the Nat- 
chez, and other Indians, ſow a fort of grain, 
which they called Chonpichoul, on theſe dry 
ſand- banks. This ſand received no manner 
of culture; and the women and children co- 
vered the grain any how with their feet, 
without taking any great pains about it. 
After this ſowing, and manner of culture, 
they waited till Autumn, when they gathered 
a great quantity of the grain. It was pre- 
pared like millet, and very good to eat, 
This plant is what is called Belle Dame Sau- 
vage®, which thrives in all countries, but re- 
quires a good foil: And whatever good qua- 
lity the ſoil in Europe may have, it ſhoots but 
a foot and a half high; and yet, on this ſand | 
of the Mifiſpi, it riſes, without any cul- 
ture, three feet and a half, and four feet | 
high. Such is the virtue of this ſand all up 
the M7/i/ipi ; or, to ſpeak more properly, for 
the whole length of its courſe ; if we except 
the accumulated earth of the Lajyer Loui- 
fene, acroſs which it aſſes, and where it 


, * He ſeems to mean Buck-wheat, | 


cannot 
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cannot leave any dry ſand- banks; becauſe it 


is ſtraĩtened within its banks, which the river 


itſelf raiſes, and continually augments. 


In all the groves and little foreſts I have 
| mentioned, and which lie to the North of 


the river of the Arkanſas, pheaſants, par- 


 - tridges, ſnipes, and woodcocks, are in ſuch 


great numbers, that thoſe who are moſt fond 
of this game, might eaſily ſatisfy their long- 
ing, as alſo every other ſpecies of game. 
| Small birds are ftill vaſtly more numerous. 


- \ 
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CHAP. VII. 


| 7 he 18 F the River St. Er: rancis. 


| Mine of Marameg, and other Mines. 
A Lead-mine. A oft Stone," reſem- 
Bling Porplyry. Lands of | the 'Mil- 
ſouri. The Lands North of ' the Wa- 
bache. The Lands of the Illinois. De 
la Morhe s Mine, and other Mines. 


Fi I RT Y leagues above the river of 
the Arkanſas,. to the North, and on the 
ſame ſide of the Hi 75 pi, we find the river 


St. Francis. 


The lands hclaing + to it are_always co- 
vered with herds of buffaloes, notwithſtand- 
ing they are hunted every winter in thoſe 


parts: For, it is to this river, that is, in its 


neighbourhood, that the French and Cana- 


| dians go and make their ſalt proviſions for 
the inhabitants of the Capital, and of the 


neighbouring plantations , in which they are 
aſſiſted by the native Arkanſas, whom they 
hire for that purpoſe. When they are upon 
the ſpot, they chuſe a tree, fit to make a 
pettyauger, which ſerves for a ſalting or 


> | 1 -powdering-tub in the middle, and is cloſed 


A -. at 
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at the two ends, where only is left room for 
a man at each extremity. 


The trees they chooſe e ordinarily, the © 


| poplar, which grow on the banks of the wa- 
ter, It is a white wood, ſoft and binding. 

The pettyaugers might be made of other 
wood, becauſe ſuch are to be had pretty 
large; but either too heavy for * 
or too apt to ſplit. 


The ſpecies of wood in this part of Low- 


flana is tall oak; the fields abound with four 


ſorts of walnut, eſpecially the black. kind ; 


ſo called, becauſe it is of a dark brown co- 
lour, ting on black; this fort grows 
very large. 


There are, beſides, fruit trees in this coun- 
try, and it is there we begin to find com- 
- monly Papaws. We have alſo here other 
trees of every ſpecies, more or leſs, accord- 


ing as the ſoil is favourable. Theſe lands in 


general are fit to produce every thing the 


low lands can yield, except rice and indigo. 


But in return, wheat thrives there extreme- 


ly well: The vine is found every where; 


the mulberry tree is in plenty; tobacco 
gers fine, and of a good quality; as do 
. and garden plants: So that by lead- 


O 3 ing 
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ing an eaſy and agreeable life in that coun- 
try, we may at the ſame time be ſure of a 


good return to France. 


The land which lies between the Mig 72 TE 


a the river St. Francis, is full of riſing 


grounds, and mountains of a middling 
height, which, according to the ordinary 
indications, contain ſeveral mines: Some of 
them have been aſſayed, among the reſt, the 
mine of Marameg, on the little river of that 
name; the other mines appear not to be ſo 


rich, nor ſo eaſy to be worked. There are 
ſome lead-mines, and others of copper, as 
is pretended. | | 


The mine of — 7855 which 4 is Adee ö is 


pretty near the confluence of the river which 


gives it name; which is a great advantage 
to thoſe who would work it, becauſe they 
might eaſily, by that means, have their 
goods from Europe. It is ſituate about hve | 


hundred leagues from the ſea. 


1 ſhall continue on the Weſt fide of the | 
Miſfifipi, and to the North of the famous 


river of Mi Muri, which we are now to croſs, 


This river takes its riſe at eight hundred 
leagues diftance, as is alleged, from the 
gi: where it diſcharges ieſelf into the A4. 


Hips 
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fifepi. Its waters are muddy, thick, and 
charged with nitre ; and theſe are the wa- 
ters that make the Mi Nibi muddy down to 
the ſea, its waters being extremely clear a- 
bove the confluence of the Miſſeuri The 
reaſon is, that the former rolls its waters 


over a ſand and pretty firm ſoil z the latter, | 


on the contrary, flows acroſs rich and clayey 
lands, where little ſtone is to be ſeen; for 
tho' the Miſſeuri comes out of a mountain, 
which lies to the North-weſt of New Mexico, 

we are told, that all the lands it paſſes thro 
are generally rich; that is, low meadows, 

and lands without ſtone. i 


This great river, which ſeems ready to 
diſpute the preeminence with the Miſſiſpi, 
receives in its long courſe many rivers and 
brooks, which conſiderably augment its wa- 
ters. But except thoſe, that have received 
their names from ſome nation of Indians, 
who inhabit their banks, there are very few 
of their names we can be well aſſured of, 
each traveller giving them different appella- 
tions. The French havin g penetrated up the 
Miſſouri only for about three hundred leagues 
at moſt, and the rivers, which fall into its 


| bed being only known by the Indiens, it is 


of little importance what names they may 
04 dear 
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bear at. preſent, being beſides in a country 
but little frequented. The river, which is 
_ the beſt; known, is that of the Oſages, ſo 
called frem a nation of that name, dwelling 


| on its banks. It falls into the Miſſeuri, 
pretty near its confluence. 


. 
: 


The largeſt known river which Falls into 
the Miffouri, is that of the Canzas z which 
runs for near two hundred leagues in a very 
fine country. According to what I have 
been able to learn about the courſe of this 
great river, from its ſource to the Canzas, 
it runs from Weſt to Eaſt; and from that 
nation it falls down to the Southward, where 
it receives the river of the C, which 

comes from the Weſt ; there it forms a great 
_ elbow, which terminates in the neighbour- 
hood of the Miſouris; then it reſumes its 
courſe to the South-eaſt, to loſe at laſt both 
its name and waters in the Aiſiſpi, about 
four leagues lower own than the river of 
* Hinois. 


| There was a French poſt for ſome time 
in an iſland a few leagues in length, over 

againſt the Mi iſouris ; the French ſettled in 
this fort at the Eaft point, and called it Fort 

n Orleans. M. de Bourgmont commanded there 
| 2 ſufficient time, to gain the friendſhip of 


tho 
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the Indians of the countries adjoining to this 
great river. He brought about a peace a- 
mong all thoſe nations, who before his ar- 
rival were all at war; the nations to the 


North being more nn than thoſe to hs 
South, | 


After the departure of that Commandant, 
they murdered all the garriſon, not a ſingle 
Frenchman having eſcap:d to carry, the news: 
nor could it be ever known, whether it 


happened through the fault of the French, 
or through treachery. 


*F 


As to the nature of that country, I refer 
to M. de Bowrgmont's Journal, an extract 
from which I have given above. That is 
an original account, ſigned by all the offi- 
cers, and ſeveral others of the Company, 
which I thought was too prolix to give at 
full length, and for that reaſon I have only 
extracted. from it what relates to the people 
aud the quality of the foil, and traced out 
the route to thoſe who may have a mind to 
make that journey ; and even this we found 
neceſlary to abridge in this tranſlation. 


In this journey of M. Bourgmont, men- | 
tion is only made of what we meet with, 
from Fort Orleans, from which we ſat out, 


O 5 in 
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in order to go to the Padeucas : Wherefore 
I ought to ſpeak of a thing curious enough 
to be related, and which is found on the 
banks of the Miſſauri; and that is, a pretty 


I bigh cliff, upright from the edge of the wa- 


ter. From the middle of this cliff juts out 
a a maſs of red ſtone with white ſpots, like 
Porphyry, with this difference, that what 
ve are ſpeaking of is almoſt ſoft and tender, 
like ſand-ſtone. Tt is covered with another 
ſort of ſtone of no value ; the bottom is-an 
| earth, like that on Ces riſing grounds, 
This ſtone is eaſily worked, and bears the 

moſt violent fire. The Indian of the coun- 
try have contrived to ſtrike off pieces there- 
of with their arrows, and after they fall in 
the water plunge for them. When they 
can procure pieces thereof large enough ta 
make pipes, they faſhion them with knives 
and awls. This pipe has a ſocket two or 
three inches long, and on the oppoſite fide 
the figure of an hatchet; in the middle of 
all is the boot, or bowl of the pipe, to put 
the tobacco in. Theſe ſort of pipes are 
highly eſteemed among them. | 


All to the North of the N. 22 is en- 
tirely unknown, unleſs we will give credit 


. to the relations of different travellers ; ; | but 


to 


89 © 
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to which of them ſhall we give the prefer- 
ence? In the firſt place, they almoſt all 


contradict each other: And then, men of 
the moſt experience treat them as impoſtors: 
And therefore I nels to pay no * to 


__ of them. 
Let us therefore now  m_ the 11 72 7A | 


in order to reſume the deſcription of the 


lands to the Eaſt, and which we quitted at 
the river Wabache. This river is diſtant 


from the ſea four hundred and. ſixty (three 
hundred) leagues ; it is reckoned to have 


four hundred leagues in length, from its 
ſource to its confluence into the M/ſ/ipr. 
It is called JYabache, though, according to 
the uſual method, it ought to be called the 
Ohio, or beautiful river; ſeeing the Ohio is 
known under that name in Canada, before 
its confluence was known: And as the Ohio 
takes its rife at a greater diſtance off than 
the three others, which mix together, be- 
fore they empty themſelves into the Mi- 
ſ#pi, this ſhould make the others Joſe their 
names ; but cuſtom has prevailed on this 
- occaſion *. The firſt river known to us, 
which falls into the Ohio, is that of the Mi- 
amis, which takes its riſe towards Lake Erii. 
* But not among the Engl; we call it the Obio, 
t among 215 80 ä 


- 
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It is by this river of the Mamis that the 


12 come to Loxifiana, For this pur- 
poſe they embark on the river St. Laurence, 
go up this river, paſs the cataracts quite to 
the bottom of Lake Erit, where they find 
a ſmall river, on which they alſo go up to 
| place, called the Carriage, of the Miamis ; 
| becauſe that people come 225 take their ef- 
: Qs, and carry them on their backs for 
two leagues from thence to the bans of the 
Tiver of their name, which I juſt ſaid emp- 
ties itſelf into the Obio. From thence the 
Canadians go down that river, enter the Na. 
Bache, and at laſt the Miſſiſſpi, which brings 
them to New Ofleans, the Capital of Lowifi- 
ana, They reckon eighteen hundred leagues * 
*from the. Capital of Canada to that of Loui- 
fiana, on account of the great turns and 
windings they are obliged to take, 


„Tube wer ef the Aſians is thus the firſt 

ani the North; which falls into the Ohio ; 
then that of the Chaouanons to the South; 
and laſtly, that of the Cherakees ; all which 
together empty themſelves into. the Mifi- 


Ji. This is what we call the Vabache, and 


hat in Canada and New England they call 
the Obi. This. river is beautiful, greatly 


* IK; is but nine hundred leagues . 
, abounding 


% * 
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abounding in fiſh, and navigable almoſt up 
to its fource, ' 


. To the North of this k lies Canada, 4 
Wdbich inclines more to the Eaſt than ths 
= ſource of the Ohio, and extends to the coun- 

| try-of the Nlinois. It is of little importance 0 
| io-diioute bere-ahowe the hntte of chal two. 8 

* neighbouring colonies, as they both apper- 

tain to France. The lands of the Illinois are 

rtputed to be a part of Loan; we have 


there a Poſt near a village of that nation, 
called Tamaroias. | 


The country of the Wlinois is extremely 
good, and abounds with buffalo and other 
game. On the North of the Vabache we 

| firſt begin to ſee the Orignaux ; a ſpecies of 9 
animals which are ſaid to partake of the buf- 
-falo and the ſtag; they have, indeed, been 
deſcribed to me to be much more clumſy 
than the ſtag, Their horns have ſomething 
of the ſtag, but are ſhorter and more maſſy; 
the meat of them, as they ſay, is pretty 
good. Swans, and other water-fowl, are 
common in theſe countries. 


The French Poſt of the [illinois is, of all 
the colony, that in which, with the n. 
CT IO | g 
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_ eſt eaſe, they grow wheat, rye, and other 
| like grain, for the ſowing of which you 
need only to turn the earth in the lighteſt 
manner; that ſlight culture is ſufficient to 
make the earth produce as much as we can 
; reaſonably deſire. I have been aſſured, that 
in the laſt war, when the flour from France 
was ſcarce, the Minis ſent down to New 
"Orleans upwards of eight hundred thouſand 


5 weight thereof in one winter. Tobacco alſo 


thrives there, but comes to maturity with 
difficulty. All the plants tranſported thi- 
ther from France ſucceed well, as do alſo 


| the fruits: ks 


In thoſe countries there is a river, which 
takes its name from the Illinois. It was by 


this river that the firſt travellers came from 


| Canada into the Miffiſipi. Such as come 
from Canada, and have buſineſs only on the 
- Minois, paſs that way yet: But ſuch as want 


=” go directly to the ſea, go down the river 


of the Miamis into the Wabache, or Ohte, 
| and from thence into the Miſſiſpi. 


In this country there are mines, and one 
in particular called De la Mothes mine, 
Which is ſilver, the aſſay of which has been 

made ; ; as alſo of two 3 ſo rich at 


firſt, 


— 


4 
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firſt, as to vegetate, or ſhoot, a foot and a 
half at leaſt out of the earth. 


The whole continent North of the river 
of the [llinois is not much frequented, con- 
ſequently little known. The great extent 
of Louiſiana makes us preſume, that theſe 
parts will not ſoon come to our knowledge, 
unleſs ſome curious perſon ſhould go thither 
to open mines, where they are ſaid to be in 
great numbers, and very rich. 
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o the Agriculture, or manner mY aultivat- 
ing, ordering, and manufatiuring. the 
Commodities that are Proper articles of 
Commerce. Of ibe culture of Maia, 


Rice, and other fruits of the eee, 
Of the nee, Ec 


a * o 4 C3” 34 A 
IN order to give an acedunt of the ſeveral 
ſorts of plants cultivated in Louifiana, I 


begin with Maia, as being the moſt uſeful 


grain, ſeeing it is the principal food of the 


people of America, and that the French found 


it cultivated by the Indians. 


Ma x, which in France we call Turkey- 


corn, (and we Indian-corn) is a grain of the 


ſize of a pea; there is of it as large as our 
ſugar-pea: It grows on a fort of huſks, 


[ Auenouille) in aſcending rows: Some of 


theſe huſks have to the number of ſeven hun- 
dren grains upon them, and I have counted 


even 2 greater number. This huſk may 


be about two inches thick, by ſeven or eight I 
inches and upwards in length : It is wrapped 
up in ſexeral covers or thin leaves, which 


; ſcreen 
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ſcreen it from the avidity of. birds. Its foot 


or ſtalk is often of the ſame fize : It has 


1 leaves about two inches and upwards broad, 


by two feet and a half long, which are 
chanelled, or formed like gutters, by which 


they collect the dew which diſſolves at ſun- 


riſing, and trickles down to the ſtalk, ſome- 
times in ſuch plenty, as to wet the earth a- 
round them for the breadth of ſix or ſeven 


inches. Its flower i is on the top of the ſtalk, | 


which is ſometimes eight feet high, We 


1 ordinarily find five or ſix ears on each ſtalk, 
= and in order to procure a. greater crop; the 
part of the ſtalk . ears ought to ana 


cut away. 


| For ſowing the Mais in 2 field, already 


cleared and prepared, holes are made four 
feet aſunder every way, obſerving to make 
the rows as ſtraight as may be, in order to 
weed them the eaſier : Into every hole five 


or ſix grains are put, which are previouſly to 


be ſteeped for twenty-four hours at leaſt, to 
make them riſe or ſhoot the quicker, and to 


prevent the fox and birds from eating ſuch. 
quantities of them: By day there are people 


to guard them againſt birds; by night fires 
are made at proper diſtances to frighten a- 
way the fox, who would otherwiſe turn up 

| the 
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the ground, and eat the corn of all the rows, 


one after another, without omitting one, 


till he has Eis fill, and is therefore the moſt | 

pernicious animal to this corn. The corn, 
ds ſoon as ſhot out of the earth, is weeded: 

When it mounts up, and its ſtalks are an 


inch big, it is hilled, to ſecure it againſt the 


wind. This grain produces enough for two 
Negroes to make fifty barrels, each weighing h 


an hundred and on pounds, | 


: Such as begin a plactadion. ö in woods, 
chick · ſet with cane, have an advantage in the 


Mai, that makes amends for the labour of 


clearing the ground; a labour always more 
fatiguing than cultivating a ſpot already clear- 
ed. The advantage is this: They begin 


with cutting down the canes for a great ex- 


tent of ground; the trees they peel two feet 
high quite round: This operation is per- 
formed in the beginning of March, as then 
the ſap is in motion in that country : About 
fifteen days after, the canes being dry, are 
ſet on fire : The ſap of the trees are thereby 


made to defcend, and the branches are burat, 


, which kills-the trees. 


On che following day they ſow. the corn in 


the manner I have juſt En: The roots of 
| the 
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the cane, which are not quite dead, ſhoot 


freſh canes, which are very tender and brittle ; 
and as no other weeds grow in the field that 
year, it is eaſy to be weeded of theſe canes, 
and as much corn again may be made, as 3 
ina 1225 r nne 4 


This grain they eat in many liferent 


ways; ; the moſt common way is to make it 


into Sagamity, which is a kind of gruel made 
with water, or ſtrong broth. They bake 


$ bread of it like cakes (by baking it over | 


the fire on an iron plate, or on a board before 
the fire,) which is much better than what 


| 1 they bake in the oven, at leaſt for preſent 


uſe; but you muſt make it every day; and 
even then it is too heavy to ſoak in ſoup of 


any kind. They likewiſe make parched 
meal * of it, which is a diſh of the natives, 


as well as the Coozdlou, or bread mixt with 
beans. The ears of corn roaſted are like- 
S wiſe a peculiar difh of theirs ;. and the ſmall 
corn dreſſed in that manner is as agreeable 
to us as to them. A light and black earth 
agrees much better with the Maiz than a 
ſtrong and ek one, 


25S „Ses Bock 111. Chap. 1 


The 
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The parched mea] is the the beſt, prepara- 


| v tion of this corn; the French like it extremely 


well, no leſs than. the Indians- themſelves: 


can affirm, that it is a very good food, and 
at the ſame time the beſt ſort of proviſion. 


that can be carried on a journey, becauſe it 
is refreſhing and extremely * 


As for the fanall Indian corn, you may ſee 
an account of it in the firſt chapter of the 


third Book; where you will likewiſe find an 


account of the way of ſowing wheat, which 
if you do not obſerve, you, way as n ſow 


: 


Rice is bown ! in a foil well laboured, her 


by the plough or hoe, and in winter, that it 


may be ſowed before the time of the inun- 
dation; It is ſown in furrows of the breadtn 


of a hoe: When ſhot, and three or four 


inches high, they let water into the furrows, 


but in a ſmall quantity, in proportion- as it 


grows, and then give water in greater 
plenty. | 


The ear of this grain nearly reſembles. that 


of oats; its grains are faſtened to a beard, 


and its chaff is very rough and full of thoſe 
fine and hard: beards: The bran adheres 


not to the grain, as that of the corn ef 


France ; 


4 oO COONS. Se 
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uuce z it oonſiſts of two lobes, which eaſily 
ſeparate and looſen, and are * 


1 cleaned and broke off. 


5 bey eat their ice! as they d0 f in Haw, 
but boiled much thicker and with much leſs 
_ cookery, altho it is not inferior ingoodneſs.to 
ours: They only waſtrit.in warm water, ta- 
ken out of the ſame pot you are to boil it in, 
then throw it in all at once, and boil it, till it 
burſts, and ſo it is dreſſed without any fur- 
thor trouble. Phey make bread of it, that 
is very white and of a good reliſh; but they 
have tried i in vain to . 2 8 that will ſoak 
in Were Win ee | 


| b The iba: of een is anple 
enough. They chooſe for the purpoſe a 
light ſoil, as that of a riſing ground, well 

"expoſed: They make holes in the earth, 
from tvro and a half to three feet. in diameter, 
und Aiſtant from eachi ocher fifteen feet every 
Way, im each of which holes they put: five or 
UW © fix feeds.” When the ſeeds ate come up, and 
me young plants have ſtruek out ſive or fix 
= leaves, the four moſtthriving plants are pitch- 
ed upon, and the others placked up to pre- 
vent their ſtarving each other, when too nu- 
merous. It ene at chat n chat they 
991 21 ; have 


lech 7 
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have as trouble of watering them, nature iſ 


lone performing the reſt, and bringing them 
( to maturity; which is known by the green 
5 rind beginning to change colour. There is 


3 no occaſion to cut or prune them. The 
* bother ſpecies of melons are cultivated in the 
; 5 ſame manner, only that between the holes 


5 _ the diſtance i is but five or ſix feet. | 


All forts of garden plants and greens 82 24 
extremely well in Lauiſiana, and grow in much 
greater abundance than in France: The cli- 
mate is warmer, and the ſoil much better. 
However, it is to be obſerved, that onions 
and other bulbous plants, anſwer not in the 
low-lands, without a great deal of pains and I 
labour; whereas in the high grounds, they || 
. grow very large and of a fine flavour. 


= The inhabitants of Louifiana may very eaſily 
E. - make ilk, having mulberries ready at hand, 
B which grow naturally in the high-lands, and | 
| - plantations of them may be eaſily made. The | 
— , _ leaves of the natural mulberries of Lowifiana | 
| are what the Silk-worms are very fond of; 
I mean the more common mulberries with a 
large leaf, but tender, and the fruit of the 
colour of Burgundy wine. The province 
* produces alſo the white mulberry, which has 


We lame quality with the red. 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall next relate ſome experiments, that 
- have been made on this ſubje&, by people 
who were acquainted with it. Madam Hu- 
bert, a native of Provence, where they make 

a great deal of Silt, which ſhe underſtood 

the management of, was deſirous of trying, 

whether they could raiſe Sili- worms with the 

' mulberry leaves of this province, and what 
ſort of filk they would afford. The firſt of 

her experiments was, to give ſome large ſilk- 

worms a parcel of the leaves of the Red-Mul- 
berry, and another parcel of the white mul- 
berry both upon the ſame frame. She ob- 

ſerved the worms went over the leaves of 

both ſorts, without ſhewing any greater lik- 

ing to the one than to the other: Then ſhe 

put to the other two ſorts of leaves ſome of 

the leaves of the ¶ bite ſiueet or Su gar-Mul- 4 

- berry, and ſhe found that the worms left the 
other ſorts to go to theſe, and that they pre- 
ferred them/ to the leaves of the common 


Red and White Mulberry b. 


- The ſecond experiment of N Madam Hubert 
was, to raiſe and feed ſome ſilk-worms ſepa- 
rately. To ſome ſhe gave the leaves of the 
common Hhite-Mulberry; and to others the 


*® See an account of theſe different ſorts of Mulberry, 
in the notes at the end of Vol, II. 


leaves 
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leaves of the White Sugar-Mulberry ; in order 
to ſee: the difference of the ſilk from the 
difference of their ſood. Morever, ſhe raiſed 

and fed ſome of the native filk-worms of 
_ the country, which were taken very young 

from the mulberry- trees; but ſhe obſerved, 
that theſe laſt were very flighty, and did no- 
thing but run up and down, their nature 
? being, without doubt, to live upon trees: She 
then changed their place, that they might 
not mix with the other worms that came 
from France, and gave them little branches 


with the leaves on them, which made them 
a Untle; more ſettled. 


| This N lady od till the co- 
coons were perfectly made, in order to ob- 
" ſerve the difference between them in unwind- 
ing the filk ; the ſucceſs of which, and of all 
her other experiments ſhe was ſo good as to 
give me a,paticular account of. When. the 
cocoons were ready to be wound, ſhe took 
care of them herſelf, and found, that the 
wild worms yielded leſs filk than thoſe from | 
. France, for altho' they were of a larger ſize, 


= they were not ſo well. furniſhed with filk, 


which proceeded, no ..2tibt, from their not 


being ſufficiently nouriſhed, by their running 


inceſſantly up and down; and accordingly ſhe 
x obſerved 
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obſerved, that they were but meagre ; but not- 


withſtanding, their ſilk was ſtrong and thick, 
oy coarſe, 


Thoſe that were fed with the leaves of 
the Red-Mulberry made cocoons well furniſh- 


ed with ſilk; which was ſtronger and finer 
than that of France. Thoſe that were fed 


upon the leaves of the common White Mul- 
berry, had the ſame ſilk with thoſe that were 
fed on the leaves of the Rad- Mulberry. The 
fourth ſort, again, that had been fed with the 
leaves of the White Sugar-Mulberry, had but 
little filk ; it was indeed as fine as the pre- 
ceding, but it was ſo weak, and fo brittle, 


1 that it was with great 3 they could 


* Wo 1 


Theſe are the experiments of this lady on 
P which every one may make his 
own uſes of, in order to have the ſorts of ſilk, 
mulberries, or worms, that are moſt ſuita- 


dle to his purpoſe, and moſt likely to turn to 
his account: Which we are very glad of 
this opportunity to inform them of, that they 

may ſee, how much ſociety owes to thoſe per- 
ſons, who take care to ſtudy nature, in or- 


der to promote induſtry and public utility. 


* 
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CHAP, IX. 
Ke i gr} Corton, Wax, Hops, 
und Baffron. 


T. E bind lands of Lonifans produce A 
natural Indigo: What I ſaw in two or 
chree places, vchere I have obſerved it, grewat the 
edges of the thick woods, which ſhews it de- 
lights in a good, hut light foil. One of theſe 
talks was hut ten or twelve inches high, its 
wood at leaſt three lines in diameter, and of as 
Hine a green as its leaf; it was as tender as the 
rib of a cabbage leaf; when its head was 
blown a little, the two other: ſtalks ſhot in a 
few days, the one ſeventeen, and the other 


nineteen inches high; the ſtem was ſix lines 
chick below, and of a very lively green, and 
fill very . the lower part only began to 


turn brown a little; the tops of both were 
equally | ill furniſhed with leaves, and without 
branches; ; which makes it to be preſumed, that 
being ſo thriving and.of ſo fine a ,growth, it 


would have ſhot very high, and ſurpaſs in 


vigour and beight the cultivated Indigo. The 


ſtalk of the Indigo, cultivated by the French at | 


the Natchez, *turned brown before it ſhot 
eleven or twelve inches ; when in ſeed it was 


* 
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Gre feet high and upwards, and. ſurpaſſed in 
vigour what was cultivated in the Lower 
\ Louiſiana, that is, in the quarter about New 
Orleans e but the natural, which I had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing only young and tender, 
promiſed to become much taller. and ſtouter 
than ours, and to yield more. 


The Indigo cultivated in Las comes 
from the Iſlands; its grain is of the bigneſs of 
one line, and abaut a quarter longer, brown 
and hard, flatted at the extremities, becauſe it 


is compreſſed in its pod. This grain is ſown 
in a ſoil, prepared like a garden, and the field, 

where it is cultivated, is called the Indigs- gar- 
den. In order to ſow it, holes are made on a 
ſtraight line with a ſmall hoe, a foot aſunder; 
in each hole, four or five ſeeds are put, which 
are covered with earth; great care is had not 
to ſuffer any firange plants to grow near it, 
which would choak i it; and it is ſown a foot 
aſunder, to the end it may draw the fuller 
nouriſhment, and be weeded without graz ing 
or rufſling the leaf, which is that which gives 
the . When its leaf is quite come to its 
ſhape, it reſembles exactly that of the Acacia, 
fo well known in France, only that it is ſmaller. 


It is cut with large pruning-knives, or à ſort 
of ſickles, with about ſix or ſeven inches aper- 


TY ture, 
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ture, which ſhould be pretty ſlrong. It ought 
to be cut before its wood hardens ; and to be 
green as its leaf, which ought, however, to 

have a bluiſh eye, or caſt. When cut, it is 

conveyed into the rotting-tub, as we ſhall 

preſently explain. According as the ſoil is 


better or worſe, it ſhoots higher or lower; ;. the 


tuft-of the firſt cutting, which grows round, 
does not exceed eight inches in height and 


| breadth : the ſecond cutting riſes ſometimes to 


a foot. In cutting the Indigo, you are to ſet 
your foot upon the root, in order to prevent 
the pulling it out of the earth; and to be upon 
your guard not to cut een as the tool is 


dangerous. 


In order to . an Indigo - uur, a med! is 
firſt of all to be built: this building is at leaſt 


twenty feet high, without walls or flooring, 


but only covered. The whole is built upon 


_ poſts, which may be cloſed with mats, if you 


pleaſe: this building has twenty feet in 
breadth, and at leaſt thirty in length. In this 


- ſhed three vats or large tubs are ſet in ſuch a 


manner, that the water may be eaſily drained 
off from the firſt, which is the lowermoſt and 
ſmalleſt, The ſecond reſts with the edge of 
its bottom on the upper edge of the firſt, ſo 
that the water may eaſily run from it into the 


- 
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one below. This ſecond vat is not broader 
but deeper than the firſt, and is called the Bat- 
tery ; for this reaſon it has its beaters, which 
are little buckets formed of four ends of 
boards, about eight inches long, which together 
have the figure of the hopper of a mill; a ſticx 
runs acroſs them, which is put into a wooden 
fork, in order to beat the Indigo there are two 
of them on each tk which in all make four. 


The third vat is placed in the ſame man- 
ner over the ſecond, and is as big again, that 
it may hold the leaves; it is called the Rat- 
ting-tub, becauſe the leaves which are put 


into it are deadened, not corrupted or ſpoiled %. 


therein. The [ndigo-operator, who conducts 
the whole work, knows when it is time to 
let the water run into the ſecond vat; then he 
lets go the cock; for if the leaves were left 
too long, the Indigo would be too black; it 
muſt have no more time than what is ſufficient 
to diſcharge a kind of flower or froth that is 
found upon the leaf. 


The water, when it is all in the ſecond 
vat, is beat till the Indigo- operator gives or- 
ders to ceaſe; which he does not before he 
has ſeveral times taken up ſome of this water 

with a ſilver cup, by way of aſſay, in order 
| | EY to 
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| toknow the exact time in which they ought 


to give over beating the water : and this is a 


fecret which practice alone can teach with 
 ceftainty. | 


When the Indigo operator finds that the 
water is ſufficiently beaten, he lets it ſettle 
wo he can draw off the water clear; which is 
done by means of feveral cocks one above an- 
other, for fear of loſing the Indigo, For this 
_ purpoſe, if the water is clear, the higheſt cock 


* opened, the ſecond in like manner, till the 


Water is obſerved to be tinged; then they ſhut 
the cock: the fare | is done in all the cocks 
till all the Indigo be in a pap at the bottom of 
the ſecond vat. The firſt, or ſmall vat, ſerves 


only to purify the water, which is found to 
be tinged, and let run while clear. 


when the Indjgr/is well ſettled, they "re it 


in cloth bags, a foot long and ſix inches wide, 


with à ſmall cirele at top; which helps to re- 
ceive the Indigo with eaſe; it is ſuffered to 
drain till it gives no more water: however, it 


muſt be moiſt enou gh to ſpread it in the mould 
, with 5 wooden knife, or ſpatula. N 


— 


In erde to have the ſeed, they ſuffer it to 


Y T0 * as . * as they fore ſer ſhall be 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary for ſeed; it ſhoots four or five feet 
high, according to the quality of the ſoil. 
There are four cuttings of it in the iſlands, 
where the climate is warmer ; three good cut- 


tings are made in Lou iana, and of as good a 
quality at leaſt as in the iſlands. 


: Tobacco, which was found among the In- 
duns of Lowſiana, ſeems alſo to be a native of 
the country, ſeeing their ancient tradition in- 
forms us, that from time immemorial they 
have, in their treaties of peace and in their 
embaſſies, uſed the pipe, the principal uſe of 
which is that the deputies ſhall all ſmoke 
therein, ' This native Tobacco is very large, 
its ſtalk, when ſuffered to run to ſeed, ſhoots *- 
to five feet and a half and ſix feet; the lower 
part of its ſtem is at leaſt eighteen lines in. 
diameter, and its leaves often near two feet 
long, which are thick and ſucculent ; its Juice 
is ſtrong, but never diſorders the head. The 
Tobacco of Virginia has 2 broader but ſhorter 
leaf, its ſtalk is ſmaller and runs not up ſo 
high; its ſmell is not diſagreeable, but not ſo 
ſtrong; it takes more plants to make a pound, | 
becauſe its leaf is thinner, and not fo full of 
ſap as the native. What is cultivated in the 
lower Louiſſana is ſmaller, and not ſo ſtrong 3 
but that made in the iſlands is thinner than 


of 8 that 
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that of Louiſiana, but much ſtronger, and di 
orders the head. 


In order to ſow Tobacco, you make a bed 
on the beſt piece of ground you are maſter of, 
and give it fix inches in height; this earth 
you beat and make level with the back of a 
- ſpade ; you afterwards ſow the ſeed, which is 
extremely fine, nearly reſembling poppy ſeed. 
It muſt be ſown- thin, and notwithſtanding 
that attention, it often happens to be too thick, 
When the ſeed is ſown, the earth is no longer 
ſtirred, but the ſeed is covered with aſhes the 
thickneſs of a farthing, to prevent the worms. 
from eating the Tobacco when it is juſt ſhooting 
out of the earth. 


As foon as the Tobacco has four leaves, it is 
tranſplanted i into a ſoil prepared for it, put into. 
holes a foot broad made in a line, and diſtant 
three feet every way; a diſtance not too great, 
| in order to weed it with eaſe, without break-. 
in g the leaves. 


- The beft time for tranſplanting it is after 
rain, otherwiſe you muſt water it: In like 
manner, when the ſeed is in the earth, if it 
rains not, you muſt gently ſprinkle it towards 
evening, becauſe it is ſomewhat ſlow in riſing, 
and when it is ſprouted it requires alittle wa- 

| ter. 
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ter. You muſt lightly cover the plant in the 
day time with ſome leaves plucked the night 
before; a precaution on no account to be diſ- 
penſed with, till the young plant has fully 
ſtruck root. You muſt alſo daily viſit the To- 
bacco, to clear it of caterpillars, which faſten 
upon it, and would entirely eat it up, if they 
are not deſtroyed. The Tobacco-Caterpillar is 
of the ſhape of a ſilk- worm, has a prickle on 
its back towards its extremity ; its colour is of 
the moſt beautiful ſea-green, ftriped with ſil- 
ver ſtreaks; in a word, it is as beautiful to 
the eye as it is fatal to the plant it is fond of. 


I gave great attention to keep my planta- 
tion clear of all weeds, obſerving in weed- 
ing it with the hoe not to touch the ſtalks; 
about which I cauſed to lay new earth, as well 
to fecure them againſt guſts of wind, as to 
enable them to draw from the earth a more 
abundant nouriſhment. When the Tobacco 
began! to put forth ſuckers, I plucked them off, 
becauſe they would have ſhot into branches, 
which would impoveriſh the leaves, and for 
the fame reaſon topped the Tobacco from 
ſhooting above the twelfth leaf, afterwards 
ſtripping off the four lowermoſt, which never 
come to any thing: Hitherto I did nothing, 
but what was ordinarily done by thoſe who 


ot. _ cultivate 
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cultivate Tobacco with ſome degree of care; 


but my method of 8 afterwards was 
. Gifterent. vu 7 8 


I aw my neighbours ſtrip the — of Te 
bacco from the ſtalk, firing them, ſet them to 
dry, by hanging them out in the air, then put | 
them in heaps, to make them ſweat. As for 
me, I carefully examined the plant, and when 
I obſerved the ſtem begin to turn yellow here 
and there, 1 cauſed the ſtalk to be cut with a 


pruning-knife, and left it for ſome time on 


the earth to deaden. Afterwards it was car- 
ried off on hand-bartows, becauſe it is thus 


leſs expoſed to be broken than on the necks of 


Negroes. When it was brought to the houſe, 
J cauſed it to be hung up, with the big end of 
the ſtem turned upwards, the leaves of each 


* Ralk lightly touchin — another, being well 


aſſured they would ſhrivel in drying, and no 


longer touch each other. It hereby happened, 
that the juice contained in the pith (ſometimes 


as big as one's finget) of the ſtem of the plant, 
flowed into the leaves, and augmenting their 
ſap, made them much more mild and waxy. 
As faſt as theſe leaves aſſumed a bright cheſnut 
colour, I ftripped them from the ſtalk, and 
made them directly into bundles, which I 


wrapped up in a cloth, and bound it cloſe with 


a cord 
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3 


more — as it never affected the head; 
and ſo I ſold it for double. the price of the 
common. _ | 


Tue ene which ĩs cult INT in Loniflame, 
is of the ſpecies of the white Siam *, tho” not 
ſo ſoft, nor fo long as the Sill- cotton; it is ex- 
tremely white and very fine, and a very good 
uſe may be made of it. This Cotton is pro- 
duced, not from a tree, as in the Ea aft - Indies, 
but from a plant, and thrives much better it 
light, than in ſtrong and fat lands, ſuch as 
thoſe of the Lower Louiſiana, where it is not 
fa fine as on the high grounds. 


- This plane may be cultivated inlands newly 


rt and not yet proper for Tobacco, 
much leſs for Indigo, which requires a ground 


well wean like a garden. The ſeeds of | 


X This Kaf- dig anal Cotton has been found to be 
much better and hiter than what is cultivated in our co- 
lonies, which is of the Jurtey kind; Both of ther keep 
their colour better in waſhing, and are whiter than the. 
perennial Cotton that comes from tHe iſlands, although 
this Kit is of a/lougry ſtaple. 


* 
- — —— —ͤ—— 
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Cotton are planted three feet afunder, more or 
leſs according to the quality of the ſoil : the 


field is weeded at the proper ſeaſon, in order 
to clear it of the noxious weeds, and freſh 


; earth laid to the root of the plant, to ſecure it 


againſt the winds. The Cotton requires weed- 
ing, neither ſo often, nor ſo carefully as other 
plants ; and the care of gathering is the em- 
ployment of young people, incapable of harder | 
labour. . i 


When the root of the Cotton is once coyered 
with freſh earth, and the weeds are removed, 
it is ſuffered to grow without further touching 


It, till it arrives to maturity, Then its heads 
or pods open into five parts, and expoſe their 


Cotton to view. When the ſun has dried the 
Cotton well, it is gathered in a proper manner, 
and conveyed into the conſervatory ; after 
which comes on the greateſt taſk, which is to 
feparate it from the grain or ſeed to which it 
cloſely adheres; and it is this part of the 
work, which diſguſts the inhabitants in the 
cultivation of it. I contrived a mill for the 
purpoſe, tried i it, and found it to . ſo as 


to diſpatch the work very much. 


The culture of be Tobacco, and W 


may be eaſily carried on without any interrup- 
2 tion 


— 
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tion to the making of Silk, as any one of theſe 
is no manner of hindrance to the other. In the 
firſt place, the work about theſe three plants 
does not come on, t till after the worms have 
ſpun their Sill in the ſecond place, the feed- 
ing and cleaning the filk-worm requires no 
great degree of ſtrength; and thus the care 
employed about them, interrupts no other fort 
of work, either as to time, or as to the perſons 
employed therein. It ſuffices for this operation 
to have a perſon ho knows how to feed and 
clean the worms; young Negroes of both ſexes 
might affiſt this perſon, little ſkill ſufficing 
for this purpoſe : the oldeſt of the young Ne- 
groes, when taught, might ſhift the worms 
and lay the leaves; the other young Negroes 
gather and fetch them ; and all this labour, 
which takes not up the whole day, laſts only - 
for about ſix weeks. It appears therefore, that 
the profit made of the ſilk is an additional be- 
neſit, fo much the more profitable, as it 
diverts not the workmen from their ordinary 
taſks. If it be objected, that buildings are re- 
quiſite to make ſilk to advantage; I anſwer, 
buildings for the purpoſe coſt very little in a 
country, where wood may be had for taking; 
] add farther, that theſe buildings may be 


made and dawbed with mud by any perſons 
about 
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-about t the familiy; and beſides, may ſerye for 


hanging Tobacco i in, two months after the Silk- 
| ern ms Are gone. | 


ST 


I own I have not ſeen the Mare tres culti- 
| vated i Zouifh ana; people bontent themſelves 
to take the berries of this tree, without be- 
ing at pains to rear it; but as I am perſuaded 
it Wolle be very advantageous to make plan- 
tations of it, 1 ſhall give my ſentiments on 
the culture proper for this ties, after the ex- 
petittents I made i in regard to it. 


I had bade ſevds of the Wax-teis beuge 
me to Fontenai le Cumte, in Poictou, ſome of 
which 1 gave to ſeveral of my friends, but 
not one of them came up. I began to re- 
flect, that Paictou not being by far ſo warm as 
Loni una, theſe feeds would have difficulty 
to ſhoot ; I therefore thought it was neceſſary 
to ſupply by art the defect of nature; I pro- 
cured hotſe, cow, ſheep, and pigeon's dung 
in equal quantity, all which I put in a. veſſel 
of proportionable ſize, and poured on them 
water, almoſt boiling, in order to diſſolve 
their ſalts: this water I drew off, and ſteep- 
ed the grains in a ſufficient quantity thereof 
bor forty-eight hours; after which I ſowed 
them i in a box full of good earth; ſeven of 


L them 
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them came up, and made ſhoots between ſe- 


even and eight inches high, but they were 


all killed by the froſt for want of putting them 
into the green-houſe. 


This ſeed having ſuch difficulty to come 
up, 1 preſume that the wax, in which it is 
wrapped up, hinders the moiſture from pene- 
trating into, and making its kernel ſhoot ; 


and therefore I ſhould think that thoſe who 


chooſe to ſow it, would do well if they pre- 
viouſly rolled it lightly between two ſmall 
boards juſt rough from the ſaw ; this friction 
would cauſe the, pellicle of wax to ſcale off 
with ſo much the greater facility, as it is na- 
turally very dry; and then it might be put 
to ſteep. 


Hops grow naturally in Louiſiana, yet ſuch 


as have a deſire to make uſe of them for them- 


ſelves, or ſell them to Brewers, cultiyate this 


plant. It is planted in alleys, diſtant aſunder 
ſix feet, in holes two feet, and one foot deep, 
in which the root is lodged. When ſhot a 
good deal, a pole, of the ſize of one's arm, 
and between twelve and fifteen feet long, is 
fixed in the hole; care is had to direct the 


ſhoots towards it, which fail not to run up 


the pole. When the flower is ripe and yel- 


lowiſh, 
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lowiſh, the ſtem is cut quite cloſe to the 
earth and the pole pulled out, in order to 
pick the flowers, which are faved. 


If we conſider the climate of Lowifiana, 
and the quality. of the- highlands of that pro- 
vince, we might eaſily produce Saffron there. 
The culture of this plant would be ſo much 
the more advantageous to the planters, as the 
neighbourhood of Mexico would procure a 
quick and uſeful vent for it. 


CHAP. 


of a Wh. a 


CHAP. X. 


Of theCom merce that is, and may be, carried 
on in Louiſiana. ' Of the Commodities 
which that Province may furniſh in re- 
turn for thoſe of Europe. Of the Com- 

merce of Louiſiana wirb the Nes. 


Have often reflected on the happineſs of 
France, in the portion which Providence 
has allotted her in America, She has found 
in her lands neither the gold nor filver of 
Aexito and Peru, nor the precious ſtones and 
rich ſtuffs of the Eaſt Indies; but ſhe will find 
therein, when ſhe pleaſes, mines of iron, 
lead, and copper. She is there poſſeſſed of a 
fertile ſoil, which only requires to be occupied 
in order to produce, not only all the fruits ne- 
ceſſary and agreeable to life, but alſo all the 
ſubjects on which human induſtry may exer- 
ciſe itſelf in order to ſupply our wants. What 
I have already faid of Leuiſiana ought to make 
this very plain ; but ta bring the whole toge- 
ther, in order, and under one point of view, 
I ſhall next relate every thing that regards the 
Commerce of this province. 


"a 
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Commodities which Louiſiana may furniſh 
in return for thoſe of Europe. | 


FRANCE might draw from this colony ſe- 
veral ſortsof Furs, which would not be without 
their value, though held cheap in France; 
and by their variety, and the uſe that might 
be made of them, would yield ſatisfaction. 
Some perſons have diffuaded the traders from 
taking any furs from the Indiaus, on a ſup- 
poſition that they would be moth- eaten, when 
carried to New Orleans, on account of the 
heat of the chmate: but I am acquainted 
with people of the buſineſs, who know how 
to preſerve them from ſuch an accident. 


© Dry Buffale hides are of ſufficient value to 
| encourage the Indians to procure them, eſpe- 
Cially if they were told, that only their ſkins and 
tallow were wanted ; they would then kill the 
old bulls, which are ſo fat as ſcarce to be able 
to go: each buffalo would yield at leaſt a 
hundred pounds of tallow.z- the value of which, 
with the ſkin, would make it worth their 
While to ill them, and thus none of our mo- 
ney would be ſent to Lulund i in order to 
have tallow from that country; beſides, the 
ſpecies of buffaloes would not be diminiſhed, 


becauſe 
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| becauſe. theſe fat buffaloes are alway 4 the Py 


of wolves. 


Deer ſins, which were bought of the In- 


dians at firſt, did not pleaſe the manufacturers 


of Niert, where they are dreſſed, becauſe the 


Indians altered the quality by their way of 
dreſſing them; but ſince theſe ſkins have been 
called for without any preparation but taking 
off the hair, they make more of them, and 
fell them cheaper than before. 


The Wax-tree produces Var, which being 


much drier than bees-wax, may bear mix- 


ture, which will not hinder its laſting longer 
than bees- wax. Some of this wax was ſent 
to Paris to'a factor of Louiſiarta, who ſet fo 


low a price upon it as to diſcourage the plan- 
ters from ſowing any more. The fordid ava- 
rice of this factor has done a ſervice to the 


iſſands, where it gives a higher price than that 
of France. 


Tube iſlands atſo draw timber for building 


from Lowifiana, which might in time prevent 
France from making her profits of the beauty, 


goodneſs, and quantity of wood of this pro- 


vince, The quality of the timber is a great 


inducement to build docks there for the con- 


ane; ſhips : the wood might be had at 


a low 
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a low price of the inhabitants, becauſe they 
would get it in winter, which is almoſt an 
idle time with them. This labour would alſo 
5 clear the grounds, and fo this timber might 
| be had almoſt for nothing. Maffs might be 
alſo had in the country, on account of the 
number of pines which the coaſt produces; 
and for the ſame reaſon Pitch and Tar would 
be common. For the planks of ſhips,” there 
is no want of oak; but might not very good 
ones be made of cypreſs? This wood is, in- 
deed, ſofter than oak, but endowed with 
qualities furpaſſing this laſt: It is light, not 
apt to ſplit or Warp, is ſupple and eaſily work- 
ed; in a word, it is incorruptible both in air 
and water ; and thus making the Planks 
ſtouter than ordinary, there would be no in- 
convenience from the uſe of cypreſs. I have 
obſerved, that this wood is not injured by the 
worm, and ſhip-worms might, perhaps, have 
the ſame avetſion to it as other worms have. 


Other wood fit for the building of ſhips is 
very common in this country; ſuch as elm, 
aſh, alder, and others. There are likewiſe 
_ In this country ſeveral, ſpecies of wood, which 
might fell. in France for joiners work and fi- 
neering, as the cedar, the black walnut, and 

the catton tree. Nothing more would there- 
| fore 


- 
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fore be wanting for compleating ſhips but 
cordage arid iron. As to hemp, it grows fo 
ſtrong as to be much fitter for making cables 
than cloth. The iron might-be brought from 
France, as alſo ſails ; however, there needs 


only to open the iron mine at the cliffs of the 


Chicaſaws, called Prud'homme, to ſet up 


| forges, and iron will be readily had. The 


King, therefore, might cauſe all ſorts of ſhip- 
ping to be built there at ſo ſmall a charge, 
that a moderate expence would procure a nu- 


merous fleet. If the Engliſh build ſhips in 
their colonies, from which they draw great 


advantages, why _—_ not we do the ſame 
in Louiſiana? 


France fetches a great deal of Saltpetre from 
Holland and Italy; ſhe may draw from Louiſi- 
ana more than ſhe will have occaſion for, if 
once ſhe ſets about it. The great fertility of 
the country is an evident proof thereof, con- 
firmed by the avidity of cloven-footed animals 
to lick the earth, in all places where the tor- 
rents have broke it up: It is well known how 
fond theſe creatures are of ſalt. Saltpetre 


might be made there with all the eaſe imagi- 


nable, on account of the plenty of wood and 
water ; it would belides be much more pure 


than what is commonly had, the earth not 
_ being 
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| being fouled with dunghills.; ; and on the other 
hand. it would not be dearer than what is now 
purchaſed by France in other places. 


"What, commerce might not be made with 
Sk? The ſilk- worms might be reared with 
much greater ſucceſs in this country than in 


France, as appears from the trials that haye 
been made, and which I have above related. 


The lands of Louiſiana are very proper for 
the culture of Saffron, and the climate would 
contribute to produce it in great abungance ; 
and, what would {till be a conſiderable adyan- 
tage, the Spaniards of Mexico, who conſume 
a great deal of it, would enhance its price. 


I have ſpoken of Hemp, in reſpect to the 
building of ſhips: but ſuch as might be built 
there, would never be ſufficient to employ all 
the Hemp, which might be raiſed in that co- 
lony, did the inhabitants cultivate as much of 
it as they well might. But you will ſay, Why 
do they not ? My anſwer i is, the inhabitants of 
this colony only follow the beaten track they 
have got into ; but if they ſaw an intelligent 
perſon ſow hemp without any great expence 
or labour, as the foil is very fit for it; if, 1 
fay, they ſaw, that it thrives, without weeding ; : 
that in the winter-evenings the Negroes and 


1 
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their children can peel it; in a word, if they 


ſaw, that there is good profit to be had by the 


ſale of it; they then would all make hemp. 
They think and act in the ſame manner as to 
ww; the other articles of culture i in this country. 


end alſo a good commodity for com- 
merce; and. the culture of it is attended with 
no difficulty. Tbe only impediment to the cul- 
ture of it in a greater quantity, is the difficulty 
of ſeparating it from the ſeed. However, if 
they had mills, which would do this work 
with greater diſpatch, the pore would conſi- 
derably increaſe. 


The Indigo of Leuiſſana, according to intel- 
ligent Merchants, is as good as that of the 


Iſlands; and has even more of the copper 5 
colour. As it thrives extremely well, and 


yields more herb than in the Iſlands, as much 
Indigo may be made as there, tho“ they have 
four cuttings, and only th ree in Louiſiana. 
The. climate is warmer in the Iflands, and 


therefore they make four gatherings ; but the 


ſoil is drier, and produces not ſo much as 
Louiſiana - ſo that the three cuttings of this 


I --laſt are as good as the four cuttings in the 


Lands, F 
The 


* 
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Tue Tobacco of this colony. is ſo excellent, 


that if the commerce thereof was free, it 
would ſell for one hundred ſols and ſix livres 


the pound, ſo fine and delicate is its juice and 


flavour. Rice may alſo form a fine branch of 
trade. We go to the Eaft-Indies for the rice 


we conſume in France; and why ſhould we 


draw from foreign countries, what we may 
have of our own countrymen? We ſhould 


have it at leſs trouble, and with more ſecurity, 


Beſides, as ſometimes, perhaps too often, years 
of ſcarcity happen, we might always depend 
upon; finding rice in Lowifiana, becauſe it is 


not ſubject to fail, an advantage en few 


KEANE enjoy. 


We may add to this commerce 0 drugs, 
Wy in medicine and dying, As to the firſt, 


| Lowiſiana, produces - Saſſafras, Sarſeparilla, 


Eſquine, but above all the excellent balm of 


_ Copalm, (Sweet-gum) the virtues of which, if 
well known, would fave the. life of many a 


perſon. .. Thiz colony alſo furniſhes us with 
bears oil, which is excellent i in all rheumatic 


pains. Fot dying, I find only the wood Ayac, 


or Stinking Wood, for yellow; and the Achet- 
chi for red; of the beauty of which colours we 
ſhall give an account in the third book. 


Such 
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Such are the commodities, which may form a 
commerce of this colony with France, which 


laſt may carry in exchange all forts of Euro- 


Pean goods and merchandize; the vent where- 


of is certain, as every thing anſwers there, 


where luxury reigns equally as in France. 
Flour, wines, and ſtrong liquors (ell well; and 


tho? I have ſpoken of the manner of growing 
wheat in this country, the inhabitants, towards 
the lower part of the river eſpecially, will never 


grow it, any more than they will cuitivate the 


vine, becauſe in theſe forts of Work a Negroe 


will not earn his- maſter half as much as in 


cultivating Tobacco ; which, Nomevar, is leſs 


profitable than Indigo. 


% Comncrce of Lakin with the 


Wands. 
FROM Louiſiana to the lands hey carry 


cypreſs wood ſquared for building, of different 
. ſcantlings : ſometimes they tranſport houſes, 
all framed, and marked out, ready to ſet up, 
on landing at their place of deſtination. 


-<c 


Bricks, which coſt fourteen or fifteen livres 
the thouſand, delivered on board the ſhip. 


Tiles for covering houſes and ſheds, of the 


ſame price, 


Vor. I. Q da- 
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Apalacheam beans, (Garavanzas,) worth ten 
livres the barrel, of two hundred 19 | 


Maiz, or Indian corn. WR 
| Cypreſs plank of ten or twelve feet. 


Red peas, which coſt in the country twelve 
or thirteen livres the barrel. 


Cleaned rice, which coſts twenty livres the 
barrel, of two hundred weight. 


There is a great profit to be made in the 
iſlands, by carrying thither the goods I have 
juſt mentioned: this profit is generally cent. 
per cent. in returns. The ſhipping, which go 
from the colony, bring back ſugar, coffee, 
tum, which the Negroes conſume in drink; 
beſides other goods for the uſe of the country. 


The ſhips which come from France to 
Tou ſiana put all in at Cape Francois. Some. 
times there are ſhips, which not having a la- 
ding for France, becauſe they may have been 
paid in money or bills of exchange, are oblig- 
ed to return by Cape Frangois, in order to 
take in their cargo for France. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


of the 8 with the Spaniards, 
The Commodities they bting to the Colony, 
if there is a demand for them, Of. ſuch 
as may he given in return, and may 
ſuit them. Reflections on the Commerce 
of this Province, and the great Advan- 


tage which the State and particular Per- 


ſons may derive therefrom. 


The Commerce with the Spaniards, 


"THE commodities, which ſuit the Spaniards, 
ware ſufficiently known by traders, and 


therefore it is not neceſſary to give an account 
of chem: I have likewiſe forebore to give the 


particulars of the commodities, which they 
carry to this Colony, tho I know them all: 


that is not our preſent buſineſs. I ſhall only 


apprize ſuch as ſhall ſettle in Loui fant inorder 
to traffick with the Spaniards, that it 8 not fuf- | 


_ ficient to be furniſhed with the principal com- 


modities, which ſuit their commerce, but they 
ſhould, befides, knaw how to make the proper 


aſſortments ; which are moſt advantageous to 


us, as well as to them, when _ carry them 
t Mexico. 
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The Commodities, which the Spaniards 
bring to Loviſia Jana, if there is a demand 
e ve BUOY III N53 


Au EA wood, which i is W 
worth from ten to fifteen livres the hundred 
weight. 

Biraſil wood, which bas a e ſuperior 
-to that of Campeachy. 


Very good Cacoa, Which} is to be met with 
in all the ports of Spain, worth between eigh- 
teen and twenty livres the quintal, or hundred 


weight. | 


Cochineal, which comes from Vera Cruz : ; 
there i is no difficulty to have as much of it as 


one can deſire, becauſe ſo near; 3) it is worth 


fifteen livres the pound: there is an inferior 
fort, called Sylvefler. 


_ Tortoiſe-ſhell, which is common in the 
Spaniſh Iſlands, is worth: e or eight livres 
the pound. | FA 

Tanned leather, of which thy have great 


quantities; that marked or ſtamped, is worth 
four livres ten ſols the levee, 


| Marroquin, or. Spanifþ leather, of which 
they have great I, and cheap. 
| 58 Turned 
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Turned calf, which is alſo cheap. | 


Indigo, which is neden at Guatinials, 
is worth three or four livres the pound : there 
is of it, of a perfect good quality, and there- 
fore ſells at twelve livres the pound. 


Sarſaparilla, which they have in very great 
quantities, and ſell at thirteen or fifteen ſols. 


Havana ſnuff, which is of different prices 
and qualities: I have ſeen of it at three ſhil- 


lings the pound, which in our money make 
een ſols ſix deniers. 


Vanilla, which is of different prices. They | 


1 have many other things very cheap, on which 


. great profits might be made, and for which an 


eaſy vent may be found in Europe; eſpecially 

for their drugs : but a particular detail would 

carry me too far, and make me loſe fight of 
the object I had i in view. 


What 1 have juſt ſaid of the commerce of 
ee may eaſily ſhew, that it will neceſ- 
. farily encreaſe in proportion as the country is 
peopled; and induſtry alſo will be brought to 


perfection. For this purpoſe nothing more is 
requiſue than ſome inventive and induſtrious 


genius s, who coming from Europe, may diſ- 


Q 3 cover 
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cover ſuch objects of commerce, as may turn 


to account. I imagine that a good tanner 


might in this colony tan the leather of the 
country, and cheaper than in; France ; I even 
imagine, that the leather might there be 
brought to its perfection in leſs time; and 
what makes me think ſo, is, that I have 
heard it averred, that the Spaniſb leather is ex- 
tremely good, and is never above three or four 
months in the tan- pit. 


The ſame will hold of many other things, 
which would prevent money going out of the 
kingdom to foreign countries. Would it not 


de more FN and more uſeful, to deviſe 


means of drawing the ſame commodities from 
our own Colonies? As theſe; means are ſo 


eaſy; at leaſt money would not go out of our 


hands; France and her Colonies would be as 
two families, who traffick together, and ren- 
der each other mutual cg Beſides, there 
would not be occaſion for ſo much money to 
carry on a commerce to Louiſſana, ſeeing the 
inhabitants have need of European goods. It 
would therefore be a commerce very different 
from that, which without exporting the mer- 
chandiſe of the kingdom, exports the money; 
2 commerce ſill very different from that, 


which 


- 
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which carries to France commodities highly 
. prejudicial to our own manufactures. 


I may add to all that I have ſaidon Louiſiana, 
as one of the great advantages of this country, 
that women are very fruitful in it, which they 
attribute to the waters of the Miſſiſpi. Had 
the intentions of the company been purſued, 
and their orders executed, there is no doubt 
but this colony had at this day been very 
ſtrong, and bleſſed with a numerous young 
progeny, whom no other climate would allure 
to go and ſettle in; but being retained by the 
beauty of their own, they would improve its 
riches, and multiplied anew in a ſhort time, 
could offer their mother-country ſuceours in 


men and ſhips, and in many other e. chat 
are not to be contemned, 4; 


I cannot too much ſhew the importance of 
the ſuccours in corn, which this colony might 
furniſh in a time of ſcarcity. In a bad year 
we are obliged to carry our money to foreign- 
ers for corn, which has been oftentimes pur- . . 
chaſed in France, becauſe they have had the 
ſecret of preſerving their corn ; but if the co- 
lony of Louifiana was once well ſettled, what 
ſupplies of corn might not be received from 
that fruitful country? I ſhall give two reaſons 
which will confirm my opinion. 
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The firſt is, That the inhabitants always 
grow more corn than is neceſſary for the ſub- 


ſiſtence of themſelves, their workmen, and 


faves. TI own, that in the lower part of the 
colony only 1 rice could be had, but this isalways 
a great ſupply. Now were the colony gra- 


5 dually ſettled to the Arianſes, they would - 
grow wheat and rye in as great quantities as 


one could well deſire, which would be of great 


fervice to France when her Crops happen to 
fail.” 


* 


The fecond reaſon is, That in this colony 


a ſcarcity is never to be apprehended. On 
my arrival in it, I informed myſelf of what 
had happened therein from 1700, and I my- 


ſelf remained in it till 17343; and fince my 


return to France I have had accounts from it 


down to this preſent year 1757; and from 
theſe accounts I can aver, that no intempe- 


rature of ſeaſon has cauſed any ſcarcity ſince 


the beginning of this century. was witneſs 


4 to one of the ſevereſt winters that had been 


known in that country in the memory of the 


; oldeſt people living 3 but proviſions were then 


not dearer than in other years. The ſoil of 
this province being excellent, and the ſeaſons 
always ſuitable, the proviſions and other 


N com- 
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commodities cultivated in it never * to 
thrive ſurprizingly. 


One will, perhaps, be ſurpriaed to hear 
me promiſe ſuch ſine things of a country 
which has been reckoned to be ſo much in- 
ferior to the Spaniſh or Portugueſe colonies in 
| America ; but ſuch as will take the trouble to 
reflect on that which conſtitutes the genuine 
ſtrength of ſtates, and the real goodneſs of a 
country, will ſoon alter their opinion, and 

agree with me, that a country fertile in men, 
in productions of the earth, and in neceſſary 

metals, is infinitely preferable to countries 
from which men draw gold, ſilver, and dia- 

monds: the firſt effect of which is to pamper 
laxury and render the people indolent ; and 

the ſecond to tir up the avarice of neigh- 
bouring nations. I therefore boldly aver, 


that Louifana, well governed, would-not long 
fail to fulfil all I have advanced about it ; for 


though there are til] ſome nations of Indians 
who might prove enemies to the French, the 
ſettlers, by their martial character, and their 


zeal for their King and country, aided by 
few troops, commanded, above all, by de 


officers, who at the ſame time know how to 
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will be always match enough for them, and 
prevent any foreigners whatever from invad- 


ing the country. What would therefore be 


the*conſequence if, as Fave projected, the 
firſt nation that ſhould become our enemy 
were attacked in the männer! have laid down 
in my reſlections on an Indian war? They 
would be directly brought to ſuch a paſs as to 
malte all other nations tremble at the very 
name of the French, and to be ever cautious 
of making * them. Not to mention 
the advantage there is in carrying on wars in 
this manner; for as they coſt little, as little 


do they hazard the loſs of lives. 


In 1734 M. Perier, Governor of Louifiana,, | 
was relieved by M. de Biginville, and the 
King $. plantation put on a new footing, by 
ai arrangement ſuitable to the notians of the 
perſon who adviſed it. A ſycophant, who. 
wanted to make his court to Cardinal Fleury, 
would perſuade that Miniſter, that the planta 
tion coſt his Majeſty. ten thouſand. livres a 
year, and that this ſum. might be well ſaved ; 


| but took care not to tell his Eminence, that 


for theſe ten thouſand it ſaved at lealt fifty 
thouſand livres. 


VU pon this, my place of Director of the — 


. * Plantations was aboliſhed, and I at length 


reſolved 
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reſolved to quit the colony and return to 
France, notwithſtanding all the fair promiſes 
and warm ſollieitations of my ſuperiors to pre- 
vail upon me to ſtay. A King's ſhip, La 
Gironde, being ready to ſail; I went down 
the river in her to Baliſe, and from thence we 
ſet ſail, on the 1oth of May, 1734. We had 
tolerable fine weather to the mouth of the Ba- 
hama Streights ; afterwards we had the wind 
contrary, which retarded our voyage for a 
week about the Banks of Newfoundland, to 
which we -are obliged to. ftretch for a wind 
to carry us to France: From thence we made 
the paſlage without any croſs accident, and 
happily arrived in the road of Chaidbois before 
Rochelle, on the 25th of June following, 


which made it a paſſage of forty-five * 
from Louſiana to France. 


4 _ by 
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Some Mbroes He's the Hi rPorical 


Memoirs of Lone, & M. Du 
Mont. e 


1. 


0 — with the way oy of cultivating 


and curing it. 


\H E Lands of Lonifiana are as proper, 

as could be deſired, for the culture of 
* tow ; and, without deſpiſing what is made 
in other countries, we may affirm, that the 
tobacco, whick grows in the country of the 
Natchez, is even preferable to that of Virginia 
or St. Domingo. I ſay, in the country of the 
Natchez, becauſe the foil at that Poſt appears 
to be more ſuitable to this plant than any o- 
ther; altho' it muſt be owned, that there is 
but very little difference betwixt the tobacco, 
which grows there and in fome other parts of 
the Colony, as at the Cut-pornt, at the Na- 


chitoches, and even at New Orleans; but whe- 


ther it is owing to the expoſure, or to the 
goodneſs of the ſoil, it is allowed, that the 


tobacco of the Natchez and Yaſous is prefer- 


The 
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The way of planting and curing tobacco in 
this country, is as follows: They ſow it on 
beds well worked with the hoe or ſpade in the 
months of December, January, or February ; 
and becauſe the ſeed is very ſmall, they mix. 
it with aſhes, that it may be thinner ſowed : 
Then they rake the beds, and trample them 

with their feet, or clap them with a plank, 
that the ſeed may take ſooner in the ground. 
The tobacco does not come up. till a month 
afterwards, or even for a longer time; and 
then they ought to take great care to cover 


the beds with ſtraw or cypreſs- bark, to pre- | 


ſerve the plants from the white froſts, that are 
very common in that ſeaſon. There are two 
ſorts of tobacco; the one with a long and 


ſharp-pointed leaf, the other has a round and 
hairy leaf; which laſt they reckon the beſt ſort. 


At the end of April, and about St. George's 
day, the plants have about four leaves, and 
then they pull the beſt and ſtrongeſt of them : 
Theſe they plant out on their tobacco-ground 
by a line ſtretched acroſs it, and at three feet 
diſtance one from another: This they do ei- 
ther with a planting- ſtick, or with their fin- 


ger, leaving a hole on one ſide of the plant, 


to receive the water, with which they ought 
to water it. The tobacco being thus planted, 


. 
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it ſhould be looked over evening and morn- 
ing, in order to deſtroy a black worm, which 
eats the bud of the plant, and afterwards bu- 
ries itſelf in the ground. If any of the plants 
are ate by this worm, you muſt ſet another 
one by it. You muſt chooſe a rainy ſeaſon to 
- Plant your tobacco, and you ſhould water it 
three times to make it take root. But they 
never-work their-ground in this country to 
plant their tobacco; they reckon it ſufficient 
to ſtir it alittle about four inches ſquare round 
the plant. 


When the tobacco is about four or five 
inches high, they weed it, and clean the 
ground all about it, and hill up every plant. 
They do the ſame again, when it is about a 
foot and a half high, And when the plant 
has about eight or nine leaves, and is ready 
to put forth a' ſtalk, they nip off the top, 
which they call zopping the tobacco: This 
amputation makes the leaves grow longer and 
thicker. After this, you muſt look over every 
plant, and every leaf, in order to ſucker it, 
or to pull off the buds, which grow at the 
joints of the leaves; and at the ſame time 
you muſt deftroy the large green worms that 
are und on the tobacco, which are 1 as 

& 
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large as a man's finger, and would eat up the 
whole plant in a night's time. 


| After this, you muſt take care to have 
ready a hanger (or tobaceo-houſe, ) which in 
Loy ana they make in the following manner: 
They ſet ſeveral poſts in the ground, at equal 
diſtances from one another, and lay a beam 
or plate on the top of them, making thus the 
form of a houſe of an oblong ſquare. In the 
middle of this ſquare they ſet up two forks, 
about one third higher than the poſts, and lay 
a pole croſs them, for the ridge -pole of the 
building; upon which they nail the rafters, 
and cover them with cypreſs-bark, or pal- 
metto-leaves. The firſt ſettlers likewiſe build 
their dwelling-houſes i in this manner, which 
ahſwer the purpoſe very well, and as well as 
the houſes which their carpenters build for 
them, eſpecially for the curing of tobacco; 
which they. hang in theſe houſes upon ſticks 
or canes, laid acroſs the building, and about 


four feet and a balf aſunder, | one above an- 
* 
other. "a 


The eidubes-houſs being TY you wait 
til your tobacco is ripe, and fit to be cut; 
which yy may know by the leaves being 


dritte, and caſily broke between the fingers, 
1 — 
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- eſpecially, in the morning before ſun-riſing; 
but thoſe verſed in it know when the tobacco. 
is fit to cut by the looks of it, and at firſt 


ſight. You cut your tobacco with a knife, as 


nigh the ground as you can, after which you 


. 


lay it upon the ground for ſome time, that the 
leaves may fall, or grow tender, and not 


break in carrying. When you carry your to- 
bacco to the houſe, you hang it firſt at the 


top by pairs, or two plants together, thus con- 


tinuing from ſtory to ſtory, taking care that 


the plants thus hung, are about two inches 


aſunder, and that they do not touch one an- 


other, leſt they ſhould rot. In this manner 


they fill their whole houſe with tobacco, and 


| leave it to ſweat and dry. 


After the tobacco is cut, they. lob ud 
dlean the ground on which it grew : Each. 


root then puts out ſevera) fuckers, which are 
all pulled off, and only one of the beſt is left 
to grow, of which the ſame care is taken as 


of the firſt crop. By this means a ſecond crop 


is made on the ſame ground, and ſometimes 
a third. Theſe ſeconds, indeed, as they are 
called, do not. uſually: grow! ſo high as the 


\ firſt plant, but e y make 
very good tobacco. 


* Tir gs th oy bet Logo 
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If you have a mind to make your tobacco 
into rolls, there is no occaſion to wait till the 
leaves are perfectly dry; but as ſoon as they 
have acquired a yellowiſh brown colour, al- 
tho the ſtem is green, you unhang your to- 
bacco, and ſtrip the leaves from the ſtalks, 
lay them up in heaps, and cover them with 
woollen cloths, in order to ſweat them. Af- 


our tobacco planters, who are prohibited by law to cultivate 
theſe ſeconds; the ſummers are ſo ſhort, that they do not 
come to due maturity, in our tobacco Colonies; whereas in 
Lovifiana the ſummers are two or three months longer, by 
which they make two or three crops of tobacco a year upon 
the ſame ground, as eaſily as we make one. Add tothis, their 
freſh lands will produce three times as much of that cora- 
modity, as our old plantations ; which are now worn out 
with culture, by ſupplying the Whole world almoſt with 
tobacco for a hundred and fifty years. Now if their tobacco 
is worth five and fix ſhillings a pound, as we are told above, 
or even the tenth part of it, when ours is worth but two 
pence or three pence, and they give a bounty upon ſhips go- 
ing to the Miſſiſpi, when our tobacco is loaded with a 
duty equal to ſeven times its prime coſt; they may, 
with all theſe advantages, ſoon get this trade from us, 
the only one this nation has left entire to itſelf. - Theſe ad- 
vantages enable the planters to give a much better price 
for ſervants and ſlaves, and thereby to engroſs the trade, 
It was by theſe means, that the French got the ſugar trade 
from us, after the Treaty of Utrecht, by being allowed to 
tranſport their people from St. Chriſtopher's to the rich and 
freſh lands of St. Domingo; and by removing from Canada 
to Lowifiana, they may in the like manner get not only this 
but every other branch of the trade of North America. 


ter 
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ter that you fem the tobacco, or pull out the 
middle rib of the leaf, which you throw away 


with the ſtalks, as good for nothing ; laying 
by the longeſt and largeſt of the leaves, that 
are of a good blackiſh brown colour, and keep 
them for a covering for your rolls. After this 
you take a piece of coarſe linen cloth, at leaſt 
eight inches broad and a foot long, which 
you ſpread on the ground, and on it lay the 


large leaves you have picked out, and the o- 


thers over them in handfuls, taking care al- 
ways to have more in the middle than at the 
ends: Then you roll the tobacco up in the 
cloth, tying it in the middle and at each 
end. When you have made a ſufficient num- 
ber of theſe bundles, the Negroes roll them 
up as hard as they can with a cord about as 
big as the little finger, which is commonly 
about fifteen or ſixteen fathom long: You 
tighten them three times, ſo as to make them 
as hard as poſſible ; and to keep them fo, you 
tie them up with a ſtring, 


But ſince the time of the „ India Com- 
pany, we have ſeldom cured our tobacco in 
this manner, if it is not for our own uſe ; we 
now cure it in hands, or bundles of the leaves, 
which they pack in hogſheads, and deliver it 
* in France to the Farmers General. In 

order 
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order to cure the tobacco in this manner, they 
wait till the leaves of the ſtem are perfectiy 


dry, and in moiſt, giving weather, they ſtrip 
the leaves from the ſtalk, till they have a 


handful of them, called a hand, or bundle of 
tobacco, which they tie up with another leaf. 
Theſe bundles they lay in heaps, in order. to 


ſweat them, for which purpoſe they cover 
thoſe heaps with blankets, and lay boards or 
planks over them. But you ſhould take care 
that the tobacco is not over-heated, and does 
not take. fire, which may eaſily happen ; for 
which purpoſe you uncover your heaps from 
time to time, and give the tobacco air, by 
ſpreading it abroad. This you continue to 
do till you find no more heat in the tobaceo ; 
then you pack it in hogſheads, and may tranſ- 
port it any where, without danger either of 
its rn or rotting. 


Gra © 3 
Of the way of making Indigo. 


THE blue ftone, known by the name 
of Indigo, is the extract of a plant, of which 
they who have a ſufficient number of flaves 
to manage it, make ſome quantities through 
out all this colony. For this purpoſe they 


frſk _ 
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firſt weed the ground, and make ſmall holes 
in it with a hoe, about five inches aſunder, 
and on a ſtraight line. In each of theſe 
holes they put five or fix ſeeds of the indigo, 
which are ſmall, long, and hard, When 
they come up, they put forth leaves ſome- 
what like thoſe of box, but a little longer 
and broader, and not ſo thick and indented. 
When the plant is five or ſix inches high, 
they take care to looſen the earth about the 
root, and at the ſame | time to weed i it. They 
reckon it” has acquired a proper maturity, 
when it is about three feet and a half high : 
this you may likewiſe know, if the leaf cracks 
”w you ſqueeze the plant j in your” hand, | 


Before you eut it, you g ready a [placs 
that i is covered, in the ſame manner with the 
one made for tobacco, about twenty-five feet 
high; in which you put three vats, one a- 
bove another, as it were in different ſtories, 
ſo that the higheſt is the largeſt ; that in the 
middle is ſquare, and the deepeſt ; the third, 
at bottom, is the leaſt. NIP 


4 After theſe operations, you cut the in- 
digo, and when you have ſeveral arms-full, 
or bundles of the plant, to the quantity 
Judged n for one workings) you fill 
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the vat at leaſt three quarters full; after 
which you pour water thereon up to the 
brim, and the plant is left'to ſteep, in order 
to rot it; which is the reaſon why this vat 
is called the rotting-tub, For the three or 
four hours which the plant takes to rot, the 
water is impregnated with its virtue; and, 
tho” the plant is green, communicates there- 
to a blue colour, | 


At the bottom of the great vat, and where 
it bears on the one in the middle (which, as 
was ſaid, is ſquare) is a pretty large hole, 
ſtopped with a bung ; which is opened when 
the plant is thought to be ſufficiently rotten, 
and all the water of this vat, mixed with the 
mud, formed by the rotting of the plant, 
falls by this hole into the ſecond vat; on 
the edges of which are placed, at proper di- 
ſtances, forks of iron or wogg;- gn which 
large long poles are laid, which -reach from 
the two ſides to the middle of the water in 
the vat; the end plunged in the water is 
furniſhed with a bucket without a bottom. 
A number of ſlaves lay hold on theſe poles, 
by the end which is out of the water ; -and 
_ alternately pulling them down, and then let- 
ting the buckets fall into the vat, they thus 
continue to beat the water; which Peng 

us 
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thus agitated and churned, comes to be co- 
vered with a white and thick ſcum; and in 
ſuch quantity as that it would riſe up and 
flow over the brim of the vat, if the opera- 
tor did not take care to throw in, from time 

- to time, ſome fiſh-oil, which he ſprinkles 


with a feather upon this ſcum. For theſe 
reaſons this vat is called the battery. 


if 


They continue to beat the watef ſor an 
hour and a half, or two hours; after which 
they give over, and the water is left to ſet- 
tle. However, they from time to time open 
three holes, which are placed at proper diſ- 
tances from top to bottom in one of the ſides 
of this ſecond vat, in order to let the water 
run off clear. This is repeated for three ſe- 
veral times; but when at the third time the 
muddy water is ready to come out at the 
lowermoſt hole, they ſtop it, and open an- 
other pierced in the lower part of that ſide, 
which reſts on the third vat. Then all the 
| muddy, water falls thro* that hole of the ſe- 
cond vat into the third, which is the leaft, 
andi is called the deviling (diablotin.) 


* 8 nm . — — — —— = 


= They have ſacks, a foot long, made of a 
pretty cloſe cloth, which they fill with this 
liquid thick matter, and hang them on nails 
round the indigo-houſe. The water drains 

; out 
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out gradually ; and the matter which is left 
behind, reſcmbles a real mud, which they 
take out of theſe ſacks, and put in moulds, 
made like little drawers, two feet long by 
half a foot broad, and with a border, or 
ledge, an inch and a half high. Then they 


lay them out in the ſun, which draws off all 


the moiſture; and as this mud comes to 
dry, care is taken to work it with a maſon's 
trowel: At length it forms a body, which 
holds together, and is cut in pieces, while 
freſh, with wire. It is in this manner that 
they draw from a green herb this fine blue 
colour, of which there are two ſorts, one 
of which is of a purple dove colour. 


III. 


Of Tar; the way of making it; and of 
making it into Pitch. 


I nave ſaid, that they made a great deal 
of tar in this colony, from pines and firs; 
which is done in the following manner. It 
is a common miſtake, that tar is nothing 
but the ſap or gum of the pine, drawn from 
the tree by inciſion ; the largeſt trees would 


not yield two pounds by. this method; and 
if it were to be made in that manner, you 


muſt 


— — — — A , 
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muſt chooſe the moſt thriving and flouriſh- 
ing trees for the purpoſe; whereas it is only 
made from the trees that are old, and are 
beginning to decay, becauſe the older they 
are, the greater quantities they contain of 
that fat bituminous ſubſtance, which yields 
tar ; it is even proper that the tree ſhould be 


felled a long time, before they uſe them for 


this purpoſe. It is uſually towards the 
mouth of the river, and along the ſea- coaſts, 
that they make tar; becauſe it is in thoſe 
places that the Rom chiefly grow, 


When they have a ſufficient pho of 
theſe trees,. that are fit for the purpoſe, they 


ſaw them in cuts with a croſs-cut-ſaw, about - 


two feet in length; and while the ſlaves are 


employed in ſawing them, others ſplit theſe 
cuts lengthwiſe into ſmall pieces, the ſmaller 
the better. They ſometimes ſpend three or 
four months in cutting and preparing the 


trees in this manner. In the mean time 
they make a ſquare hollow in the ground, 
four or five feet broad, and five or fix inches 


deep: From one ſide of which goes off a 
canal, or gutter, which diſcharges itſelf into 
a large-and pretty deep pit, at the diſtance 


of a few paces. From this pit proceeds an- 
other canal, which communicates with a ſe- 
3 cond 
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cond pit; and even from the firſt ſquare you 
may make three or four ſuch trenches, which 
diſcharge themſelves into as many pits, ac- 
cording to the quantity of wood you have, 
or the quantity of tar you imagine you may 
draw from it. Then you lay over the ſquare 
hole four or five pretty ſtrong bars of iron, 
and upon theſe bars you arrange croſs-wiſe 3 
the ſplit pieces of pine, of which you ſhould | q 
have a quantity ready; laying them ſo, that 
there may be a little air between them. In 
this manner you raiſe a large and high py- 
ramid of the wood, and when it is finiſhed, 
you ſet fire to it at the top. As the wood 
burns, the fire melts the reſin in the pine, 
and this liquid tar diſtills into the ſquare _ 
hole, and from thence runs into the pits, 
made to receive it, ker HIED 


i 
a _— — —— 


If you would make pitch of this tar, take 1 
| two or three red-hot cannon bullets, and 
N throw them into the pits, full of the tar, 
* which you intend for this purpoſe : Imme- 

| diately upon which, the tar takes fire with 
a terrible noiſe and a horrible thick ſmoke, 

| by which the moiſture that may remain in 
the tar is conſumed and diffipated, and the 
maſs diminifhes in proportion; and when 
they think it is ſufficiently burnt, they ex- 
Vo k. I. R tinguiſh 


—— 
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tinguiſh the fire, not with water, but with a 


hurdle covered with turf and earth. As it 


grows cold, it becomes hard and ſhining, ſo. 
that you cannot take it out of the pits, but 


by cutting-it with an ae. 


* 


Ss. —3 
Of the Mines of Louiſiana. 


D BE FORE we quit this ſubject, I ſhall 


conclude this account by anſwering a que- 


ſtion, which has often been propoſed to me. 
Are there any Mines, ſay they, in this pro- 


_ vince? There are, without all diſpute ; and 


that is ſo certain, and ſo well known, that 


they who have any knowlege of this country, 


never once called it in queſtion.” And it is al- 
lowed by all, that there are to be found in this 
country quarries of Plaſter of Paris, ſlate, 


and very fine veined marble; and I have 


learned from one of my friends, who as well 
as myſelf had been a great way on diſcove- 
ries, that in travelling this province he had 


found a place full of fine ſtones of rock-cry- 


ſtal. As for my ſhare, I can affirm, without 


endeayouring to impoſe” on any one, that 
in-one of my excurſions I found, upon the 


| river of the Arkanſas, a rivulet that rolled 


down 


« E 


4 


New Mexico, on which this province bor- 
ders. A Canadian traveller, named Bon 
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down with its waters gold-duſt ; from which 
there is reaſon to believe, that there are 


mines of this metal in that country. And 


as for filver-mines, there is no doubt but 
they might be found there, as well as in 


Homme, as he was hunting at ſome diſtance 
from the Poſt of the Nachitoches, melted 
ſome parcels of a mine, that is found in 
rocks at a very little diſtance from that Poſt, 
which appeared to be very good ſilver, with- 


out any farther purification *. 


It will be objected to me, perhaps, that 


if there is any truth in what I advance, I 


ſhould have come from that country laden 
with ſilver and gold ; and that if theſe. pre- 
cious metals are to be found there, as I have 


_ ſaid, it is ſurprizing, that the French have 


never thought of diſcovering and digging 
them in thirty years, in which they have 
been ſettled in Louiſiana To this I anſwer, 
that this objection is only founded on the 
ignorance of thoſe who make it; and that a 
traveller, or an officer, ordered by his ſupe- 
riors to go to reconnoitre the country, to 
draw plans, and to give an account of what 


# See a farther account and aſſay of this mine above. 
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hne has ſeen, in nothing but immenſe woods 


and deſerts, where they cannot ſo much as 
find a path, but what is made by the wild 
beaſts ; I ſay, that ſuch people have enough 
to do to take care of themſelves and of their 
preſent buſineſs, inſtead of gathering riches ; 


and think it ſufficient, that they return in a 
whole ſkin. 


With regard to the negligence that the 


French ſeem hitherto to have ſhewn in ſearch- 


ing for theſe mines, and in digging them, 
we ought to take due notice, that in order to 


open a ſilver-mine, for example, you muſt 
advance at leaſt a hundred thouſand crawns, 


before you can expect to get a penny of profit 
from it, and that the people in the country 


are not in a condition to be at any ſuch 


charge. Add to this, that the inhabitants 
are too ignorant of theſe mines; the Spani- 


ards, their neighbours, are too diſcrete to 


teach them; and the French in Europe are 
too backward and timorous to engage in ſuch 
an undertaking. But notwithſtanding, it is 
certain that the thing has been already done, 


and that juſt reaſons, without doubt, but 


different from an impoſſibility, have n it 


to be laid aſide. | 
yy Rs 
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This Author gives a like account of the 
culture of Rice in Louiſiana, and of all the 


other ſtaple commodities of our colonies in 
North 9 


Extract from a late French Writer, 
concerning the importance of Lou- 
_ * ifiana 70 France. 


ce 0 N E cannot help lamenting the lethar- 


gic ſtate of that colony, ¶ Louiſiana,) 
which carries in its boſom the bed of the 


greateſt riches; and in order to produce them, 
aſks only arms proper for tilling the earth, 
which is wholly diſpoſed to yield an hundred 
fold. Thanks to the fertility of our iſlands, 
our Sugar plantations are infinitely ſuperior 
to thoſe of the Engliſb, and we likewiſe excel 
them in our productions of Indigo, Coffee, and 
Cotton, 


c Tobacco is the * production of the 
earth which gives the Engliſh an advantage 
over us. Providence, which rèſerved for us 
the diſcovery of Louiſiana, has given us the 
poſſeſſion of it, that we may be their rivals in 
this particular, or at leaſt that we may be 
able to do without their Tobacco. Ought we 


to continue tributaries to them in this re- 
R 3 ſpec, 
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ſpect, when we can ſo 1 N do without 
chem? DPS .« 2 


e ] cannot help remarking here, that 

among ſeveral projects preſented of late years 
for giving new force to this Colony, a com- 
pany of creditable Merchants propoſed to 
Furniſh Neg:oes to the inhabitants, and to be 
paid for them in Tobacco alone at a fixed va- 
luation. 


46 The following advantages, they demon- 


ſtrated, would attend their ſcheme. I. It 


would increaſe a branch of Commerce in 
France, which affords ſubſiſtence to two of 
; the Engliſh Colonies in America, namely Vir- 


_ ginia and Maryland, the inhabitants of which: 


conſume annually a very conſiderable quan- 
tity of Engliſb ſtuffs, and employ a great num- 
ber of ſhips in the tranſportation of their 
Tobacco. The inhabitants of thoſe two pro- 


_ + vinces are ſo greatly multiplied, in conſe- 


quence of the riches they have acquired by 
their commerce with us, that they begin to 
ſpread themſelyes upon territories that belong 
to us. II. The ſecond advantage ariſing 
from the ſcheme would be, to carry the cul- 
tivation of Tobacco to its greateſt extent and 
perfection. III. To diminiſh in proportion 
the cultivation of the Exgliſb Plantations, 7 
"($50 we 
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well as leſſen their navigation in that part. 

IV. To put an end entirely to the import- 
ation of any Tobacco from Great Britain into 
France, in the ſpace of twelve years. V. To 
diminiſh annually, and in the ſame ſpace of 
time finaHy to put an end to, the exportation 
of ſpecie from France to Great Britain, which 
amounts annually to five millions of our 
money for the purchaſe of Tobacco, and the 
freightage of Enghifþ ſhips, which bring it 
into our ports. VI. By diminiſhing the cauſe 
of the outgoing of ſpecie, to augment the 
ballance of Commerce in favour of this na- | 
tion, Theſe are the principal advantages 
which France would have reaſon to have ex- 
pected from the eſtabliſhment of this com- 
. pany, if it had been effected.“ EFffai fur les 
Intertts du Commerce Maritime, par M. du 


Faye. 1754. 


The probability of ſucceeding in ſuch a 
ſcheme, will appear from the foregoing ac- 
counts of Tobacco in Louiſiana, pag. 319, 331, 
348, 353, &c. They only want hands to 
make any quantities of Tobacco in Louiſiana. 
The conſequences of that will appear from 
the following account, 


r 
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. Aust of the quantity of Tobacco imparted 
into Britain, and exported from it, in the four 
years of Peace, after the late Tobacco-law took 
Place, accordi ng to the Cuſtom-houſe Accounts. 


| Imported Exported 
Hhds. Hhds. 


1752 --- 55,99) — 48,922 
— * 87 {aces — 55353 
4 1754 — 59,744 — 30, 4 
1755 — 71 18. — E 5 
258,547 --- 21 21.135 


— 


1752 — 22,322—21 21,642 


: Sitland, 1753 --- 20,210 --- 24,728 


F7 54 === 22,334 — 21,704. 
11755 — 20,098 --- 19,711 


91,564 87,845 


—— 


Tol 350, 111-298, 980 
8 - 87,528 — 74,745 


f I odds yearly = hhds 87,528 


Exported -— 74745 


Home conſum n YI —— 127783 


To 87,528 hhds at 10l. per hhd. {875,280 
To Duty on 12,783 dbb. at 20l. 255, 660 


Annual Income from Tobacco 1, 130, 940 


The number of ſeamen employed in the 


Tobacco trade is computed at 4500 z--- in the 
_ Sugar trade 3600 ; - and in the Fiſhery of 


Newfoundland 4000, from Britain. 


END of the FigsT VoLuME. 


